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Germany as an Ally 


Boo is losing no time over the ratification of the conventions 
ending the Allied occupation and of the treaty embodying the 
European Defence Community. The process may be held up by the 
German Social Democrats’ appeal to the Federal Supreme Court, 
contesting the German Government’s constitutional right to sign the 
agreements, but this is no more than a delaying action. The general 
view in Germany is that ratification will take place, even if the majority 
is small, That this should be likely will surprise only those who, like 
Mr Michael Foot, claim to know “ by ‘plentiful evidence” that a 
majority of the Germans oppose the agreements. In fact, the ascer- 
tainable mood of the German people is far nearer to apathy, to the 
desire to be left alone and, like Louis Philippe’s bourgeois, to enrich 
themselves. Any apprehension lest the new settlement may delay 
German unity and ‘invite Russian counter-measures is more or less 
balanced by the knowledge that the EDC convention represents a 
formidable advance towards equality and freedom of action. 


The West Germans, without an army or even the pretensions to 
one, receive completely equal status with the French whose military 
establishment is large, independent and already in being. Moreover, 
in the first stages, an agreement with the Americans offers the Germans 
the possibility of building up an army at bargain prices. At first, 
Germany will be responsible for nothing but maintenance costs. The 
United States is to provide the heavy equipment during the period 
of training and much light equipment. Later on, it is true, when the 


~ full cost of modern armies is realised by the Germans, and when, 


under EDC orders, the Ruhr may begin to produce tanks and guns, 
diverting heavy industry from civilian use, the matter may look 
different. But for the time being the path offered by EDC to the 
recovery of sovereignty and equality of arms is fantastically favourable 
to a nation which, only just over seven years ago, was still dragging 
itself and Europe down in a common destruction. 


It would be encouraging to record that a realisation of this fact 
is general in Western Germany and that the new vista of sovereignty 
and responsibility is showing up qualities of statesmanship in people 
and press at large. Unhappily, Dr Adenauer’s brave conception of 
Germany as a partner of the West and a good neighbour in Europe, 
is, like the agreements which give embodiment to the idea, received 
with considerable indifference. Interest concentrates upon the guaran- 
tees given Germany, not upon the responsibilities it assumes. There 
is little feeling that Germany needs allies. It is rather that Germany 
is being asked to sacrifice itself in someone else’s cause. 


A reaction of such narrow national self-interest is hardly promising 
for the growth of a European community. Now, therefore, that the 
immediate pattern of German sovereignty and rearmament is known 
and the first German reaction has been tested, it cannot be said that 
reassurance has taken the. place of earlier fears among Germany's 
neighbours or that the spectacle of a rearmed and independent 
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Germany chills the blogd any less. Memories are not 
after all so short and it may well be that the real crisis 
over ratification will occur not in the German Assembly 
but in Paris. There is a similar reaction in Britain. -The 
Labour party, in demanding that fresh German elections 
should precede the ratification of the new agreements, is 
not in theory asking that they should be abandoned— 
that would be too embarrassing for Mr Attlee and Mr 
Morrison. But that, nevertheless, would be the obvious 
result. 


Admittedly, the political motives of those who have 
forced.-.Mr Attlee to accept this gloss upon German 
policy are probably domestic. They do not so much 
fear German rearmament as need some issue upon 
which to differ from the bipartisan approach to Western 
Europe evolved under Mr Bevin and continued under 
Mr Eden. Yet the rider is now included in Labour’s 
official programme for its autumn conference, and 
although the retreat from bipartisanship on this point 
will make no difference to British ratification, it will 
confuse further a public opinion already confused enough 
about putting weapons back into German hands. 


* 


It is, therefore, of supreme importance to remember 
that even now, when the contractual agreements have 
been agreed and signed, they cannot be left to speak for 
themselves. The real and overriding reasons for them 
must still be explained and repeated and insisted upon, 
in season and out. Short of world disarmament, there 
is no way in which the most powerful nation in Europe 
can be kept without. sovereignty and without arms. 
Short of permanent occupation, there is no way in which 
a people, even a divided people, of nearly 70 million, 
can be deprived of the attributes of power which their 
neighbours possess. The great argument for the EDC 
and for the contractual agreements is that they are 
probably the last opportunity of persuading Germany to 
contribute, as the recent statement of Labour Party 
policy demands, “ towards a system of collective security 

. within which German forces could serve without 
danger to their neighbours.” In the long run, this can 
come about only if sufficient Germans wish it to come 
about. The present experiment is almost certainly the 
last opportunity of coaxing them into a collective system 
and of proving to enough of the new generation that the 
system works. Delay it, impede it, abandon it, and in its 
place will finally come the armed, united, -sovereign 
Germany bargaining between East and West and owing 
no allegiance to anything save its naked self-interest. 


Yet if the new agreements offer the last opportunity 
for securing German rearmament within a collective 
framework and with proper safeguards, this does not 
mean that the safeguards are already sufficient and that 
the framework is adequate at every point. In the House 
of Commons on Tuesday, Mr Eden referred to the 
agreements as “ a. culmination ” of the policy of bringing 
Germany into the western community. It would surely 
be wiser to refer to them as a beginning only. It is 
no use talking about the Atlantic community and the 
West European community as though they existed. They 
do not. In fact, on the economic front, both attempts 
at association are suffering grievous setbacks this year 
and are likely to suffer more. At the moment, it seems 
more certain that Western Germany wifl be rearmed 


than that the restraining collective framework will be 
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made to work. The months ahead need to be 2 Period 
of the most vigorous effort to ensure that the Aljj- @ 
German policy does not go off at half-cock—yir, | 
Western Germany sovereign and rearming and ;; 
neighbours no more united than they are today. 

The needed line of advance lies first of all in Western 
Germany itself. There the processes of rearfnamen; 
should not be hurried. In the military office of He:; 
Blank, working closely with Dr Adenauer, there are tien 
sincerely convinced of the ideal of European defebce. 
anxious to keep German rearming clear of any taint of 
the old militarism, determined to maintain civilian-and 
European control. They must be allowed to make the 
pace and form the cadres. If too much pressure fo; 
quick expansion is applied, they will be swamped by 
the old guard. There were only 40,000 ex-officers af:¢; 
1918. Hitler’s legacy was 400,000, among tiem 
thousands of generals. Dr Adenauer must not be foru-d 
to throw down the dams against this turbulent tide. At 
the same time, Germany’s allies need to continue in the’ 
excellent mood established by General Eisenhower, the 
mood not of war, but of peace through strength. The 
distinction is not yet familiar to Germans who, when 
asked whether they wish to defend themselves, tend to 
reply that they do not want war. 

Within Europe, the need:is to hasten forward with all 
speed the creation and functioning of the various 
“communities,” whose existence is the best guarantee 
of a generally collective spirit and policy. If, for instance, 
the officers of the new Germany are to learn a European 
spirit, it is better that they should start, not finish, their 
training in European staff colleges. But the staff colleges 
have first to exist. All that Britain can do to hasten 
the process of unification and to participate in it within 
the political limits set by both parties should be set 
on foot at once. It is encouraging that Mr Eden has 
‘himself taken the chairmanship of the Council of OEEC 
and that, at Strasbourg, his proposals to associate the 
Schuman Plan and the EDC with the Council of Europe 
were so well received and given such wide support. 
The need now is for Britain to become a pace-setter for 
Europe’s advance towards unity. 

The decisive arena is, however, the Atlantic world. 
No European arrangements, even with British participa- 
tion, can do more than restore the balance of Stresemann, 
Locarno and the twenties. The overwhelming concen- 
tration of power necessary to bring Germany down 
decisively on the western side lies in the United States, 
and no caution over premature rearmament inside 
Germany, no advance towards unity in Europe, 10 
British participation therein, can safeguard Europe 
against an irresponsible German resurgence unless the 
United States is a permanent partner in the Atlantic 
community. Any belief in America that Germany caD 
be* built up as a substitute for American commitments 
in Europe has in it the seeds of the next war. In fact, 
Germany should be a partner not only in the West 
European but in the North Atlantic community as well, 
so that its statesmen and its generals can be exposed 
day by day to the realities of American participation and 
American strength. ~ 

To say so much is no more than to repeat how long 
the road ahead still is before any equilibrium or stability 
can be secured in the western The negotiations 
Se ee The framework of a 
European policy exists. is only now that the real 
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More Jobs Than Dollars 


HE figures published by the Ministry of Labour this 
1 week show that the amount of unemployment in 
Britain changed very little last month. The talk of a 
slump may be swelling, in the clubs and the boardrooms 
as much as in trade union offices and Labour party 
meetings, but it has no confirmation in the statistics. 
There were 7,000 more textile workers unemployed in 
May than there had been in April ; but outside textiles 
‘ye number of unemployed fell on balance by 7,400. 
The slump, which for months now so many people have 
been claiming either to see or to foresee, has not come. 


To point out that there is no slump in Britain is not a 


wnty-hearted denial that there is distress in Lancashire. © 


“n the textile industries as a whole, 143,000 men and 
women—15 per cent of the number employed—are now 
t of work. Although the rapid increase in unemploy- 


1t seems at last to be stopping, there is little chance, 


( all the textile mills returning to steady work for many 
nonths. At least in the weaving towns of mid-Lanca- 
iere there are relatively few other industries to 

- alternative employment, some thousarids of 

rs face the bitterness of months without a job. No 

e remedy for this evil can be neglected. But a 
concern about Nelson and Haslingden is one thing ; 
‘nce about the condition of Britain is quite another. 
sither blindness or cold-blooded. political oppor- 

1 to advocate as remedies for a local problem 
measures—such as a general inflation of demand—that 
ould harm the national economy as a whole. That is 
‘rvice to Lancashire, which as much as any part of 
uuntry depends for its prosperity, in all but the very 
hortest run, on the competitive strength of the economy 
asa whole. Nothing but harm can be done to the textile 
industries by pretending that their particular problems 
are simply the reflection of a general slump. 


alone. Some other industries have found their sales 
lalling and many more have met enough buyers’ resis- 
tance to make them fear that sales soon will drop. That 
can hardly be surprising.. For one thing, the textile 
slump has now lasted long enough for some indirect 
effects to spread through the economy. By reducing the 
incomes of textile workers it checks the total expenditure 
on other goods ; and by providing one example of falling 
Prices it encourages everyone to hope that he may gain 
by puiting off buying other things as well. Again clothes 


it is true that the textile slump does not stand quite ° 
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were not the only things with which people stocked them- 
selves up early last year ; a widespread, if slight, damping 
down of the demand for durable consumer goods this 
year is the natural consequence. Above all, Mr Butler’s 
monetary policy is proving to be more effective than many 
critics of credit restriction, as a supposedly outmoded 
economic weapon, ever supposed. Perhaps just because 
monetary discipline had become so unfamiliar, a moderate 
tightening of credit has profoundly affected business. 
psychology. It has not yet forced many firms to contract, 
and so free labour for more important uses, but it has 
induced many firms to go more cautiously-and in par- 
ticular to stop wildly building up stocks of materials. 
Its restraining influence on some forms of consumer 
buying is also apparent ; the sharp fall in used car prices 
can be attributed in part to tighter credit. 


These are the results that monetary policy was de- 
signed to produce. Some sections of the Labour party 
are at least consistent in objecting to them. But for the 
Tories to get into a panic because their policy is working 
—a little—is another matter ; it should be cherished by 
historians as an extreme example of the curious nature 
of politics. There is not even the excuse that monetary 
policy has yet got to the stage of producing in any volume 
the transitional unemployment that is the unpleasant 
but unavoidable forerunner to producing more arms and 
more exports quickly. One of the accompanying charts 
shows how slight is the increase in unemployment out- 
side the main textile regions, Yorkshire and the North- 
west. If the special cases—textiles and clothing—are 
excluded from the reckoning, the number of unemployed 
in May was only 102,000 bigger than it was a year ago. 
But fast summer was a time of acute inflation even by 
postwar standards ; fewer people than ever were out of 
work and there were nearly three times as many jobs 
vacant as there were workers without jobs. The Labour 
Government used to console itself by looking back to 
the middle of 1950, before the rude disturbance of the 
Korean war, as the time when the economy was nicely 
balanced, when full employment without inflation had 
supposedly been achieved. If textiles and clothing are 
again excluded, 299,000 people were out of work in 
May, 1950; in May, 1952, the number was 307,000. 
That is to say, one extra worker in every three thousand 
is now unemployed. By the Labour party’s standard 
(which can hardly be supposed to err‘on the deflationary 
side) the economy outside textiles is now for all practical 
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purposes in the same state of perfect full employment as 
it was in two years ago. It is certainly not in a slump. 


It may be, of course, that the people who forecast 
much greater unemployment merely got their timing 
wrong. The slump that was not, in fact, round the corner 
in February may be just round the corner now. The 
turns in economic affairs come too quickly for this possi- 
bility ever to be dogmatically excluded, but it does not 
look especially strong at this moment. The textile reces- 
sion is not so deep that the reduced incomes of textile 
workers will in themselves sharply cut total spending 
and so deflate other incomes. In most industries, except 


‘textiles, wages are certain to rise in the near future. 


Monetary policy is nipping some spending, but is not 
cutting it off sharply. There ,are still great reserves of 
demand for capital goods that could be released if other 
pressures on the economy were relaxed. In short, incomes 
in general are likely at least to be kept up and a wide- 
spread slump in home demand is conceivable only if 
people spend less because they save much more ; though 
it is precisely what has happened in the United States, in 
Britain a sharp change in this direction is still highly 
unlikely, 
* 


The one serious threat to the structure of full employ- 
ment in Britain, therefore, still lies not in a failure of the 
home market, but in a slump of exports. That is indeed 
possible. But it could not produce a depression of the 
familiar kind. On paper, of course, it is true that if many 
workers in the export trades lost their jobs, their reduced 
spending would in a fairly short time induce a slump in 
the home market calling for Keynesian counter-measures 
to expand demand. But in a much shorter time, an 
export slump would cause Britain to run out of dollars. 
Imports would have to be cut again—drastically, ‘hap- 
hazardly and catastrophically. Unemployment would be 
precipitated by shortages of raw materials and could not 
be cured by Keynesian methods. Its cause would lie in 
physical shortages, on the side of supply, not in monetary 
problems, on the side of demand; and to stimulate 
demand would therefore merely raise prices and make 
the export slump worse. 


The critical point for the British economy is—now as 
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much as at any moment since the war—its balance of 
overseas payments. Jobs maybe less plentiful than they 
were, but they are still far more plentiful than’ dollars. 
The politicians have put the crisis of solvency out of 
mind since March, but it is now being forced back on 
their attention. Both Mr Churchill and Mr Butler have 
spoken gravely this week. Although the catastrophic loss 
of dollars has been halted during the three months since 
the budget, the outlook for the summer is highly un- 
certain—-and the reserve is too low to stand shocks. Bank 
rate apart, the Government’s chief policy for closing 
the external gap was to restrict imports, and that weapon 
has proved to be blunted. The cuts are taking effect only 
very slowly and they are provoking more retaliation by 
other countries than the Government seems to have 
expected—and more than can be arrested by Mr Butler's 
appeals for understanding at Paris. The meaning of 
retaliation is that British exports are reduced along with 
British imports and the balance of payments shows little 
improvement. There is room for argument whether the 
existing degree of restrictionism in British economic 
policies does—on balance, and in the short run—more 
good than harm. What is certain is that the British 
problem will not be overcome by yet more restrictionism. 
A dash for freedom might be disastrous ; a further 
retreat into restrictions would certainly be. 


Closing the external gap therefore now depends on 
expanding exports ; exports cannot be expanded in time 
without an industrial shake-up that must involve more 
transitional unemployment ; and such a shake-up cannot 
be achieved without some cut in domestic demand (a cut 
that should now fall primarily on state-stimulated outlays 
for such purposes as housing). The need of the hour is 
not fearfully to watch the unemployment figures for the 
arrival ofa slump. It is boldly to try to expand exports 
at some cost in temporary unemployment—not because 
unemployment is anything but an evil, but because the 
probable alternative will before long be to watch help- 
lessly while the number of unemployed mounts dramatic- 
ally as imports of raw materials have to be cut. If the 
remedy is painful, no one has suggested any alternative ; 
and when the crisis of solvency is becoming more acute, 
even a weak government cannot afford to shrink from the 
one positive course of action open to it. 
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Commonwealth Development—ill. 
nO NW CESS - ce akenesaeee 


Long-Term Markets 


the resources of the Commonwealth are to be 
‘eveloped, producers must have confidence that they 
be able to dispose of the new or additional output 


| sufficiently long period of time and at prices satis- 

enough to service and amortise their new 
ment. This applies to all investments by private 
orise; it applies equally to all investments by 


-nmental organs except the smal] minority of projects 


- political or strategic importance is such as to 


-:nt a permanent subsidy. Profitability depends upon 


of production relative to those of competing 
iers, and reasons were given in the preceding article 


he view that Commonwealth production will not be 
--manently profitable unless its costs of production are 


as low as—or at the very best only a little higher than 


mrin 


r+ 
dollars 


hece 


beca | 


freel: 


to im 
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shorta 
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Wealth 
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e of the rest of the world, particularly the dollar 
The present article passes on to the next question. 


hat reasons are there for believing that, even at com- 
itive costs, there is a long-term market for greatly 
panded production in the countries of the Common- 
ealth and the sterling area? 

‘he United Kingdom is an obvious outlet, particularly 
r those products which it at present has to import from 
United States or other dollar sources. ‘There is a 


list of these, covering fourteen major commodities 


id a number of minor ones. From the first chart it will 
een that Britain could be a large market for sterling 


—though the areas where it would be grown in the 


ommonwealth aré limited. Sugar production is already 
ng expanded, under long-term contracts, to what is 
sidered its economic limit. The possibilities of sub- 
tituting Commonwealth-grown 
cco for American tobacco are also limited until the 
ritish smoker becomes less fastidious and acquires a 


Virginia flue-cured 


iste. Zine production could be developed to replace 


ollar supplies, provided that smelting and refining 


y were also increased. Electrolytic refining of 


pper is being increased and soon the Commonwealth 
supply most, if not all, of its own needs. Aluminium 
) be produced in the Gold Coast, but there is little or 
scope for developing the production of nickel or 
yodenum or indeed of elemental sulphur, though 


’s Sulphur is being produced in Cyprus. Production 


ible expense and trouble—but the scope for either 


‘wood or woodpulp is limited. The sterling area 


ses large reserves of crude petroleum, but it still 
idequate refining capacity. 
Britain, then, there is a market for a number of 
ry products to replace those at present bought for 
But nobody would suggest that such a market is 
arily a long-term one. It exists at the moment 
se the dollar shortage prevents sterling from being 
convertible into dollars. If the United States were 
ort raw materials on an increasing scale, or if it 
(0 become a large overseas lender, the dollar 
ge would diminish, the range of convertibility 
en sterling and dollars would increase, and the 
ed market in Britain for the increased Common- 
production would contract. The- development 
‘mmonwealth resources as a means of replacing 
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dollar supplies can be justified only if the costs are more 
or less competitive with those of dollar producers. 
Development as part of an autarkic policy—if, indeed, 
the Commonwealth as a whole would tolerate it—could 
in the end lead only to a reduced standard of living and a 
contracting ¢conomy, as events have shown quite con- 
clusively both in recent time and during past centuries. 


The real long-term markets for the development of 
the Commonwealth exist in the steady expansion of the 
world economy. Expansion has been taking place since 
the dark ages, though the sharp rise began only with the 
industrial revolution. . There have been periods of 
apparent stagnation or even decline, but the secular trend 
in total output during the past two centuries has been 





BRITAIN’S DEPENDENCE ON DOLLAR COMMODITIES 
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unmistakably upwards. It is true that the consumption 
or use of raw materials does not rise at the same rate as 
the increase in manufacturing capacity or industrial 
output. Greater efficiency and more skilful management 
lead to economies in the use of primary products. But 
if the material standard of living of the peoples of the 
world is to continue to‘ rise, production of primary 
materials must also expand. People who believe in 
developing the Commonwealth’s resources must have 
faith in this concept of a steadily expanding world 
economy. Statistics can show only the expansion that 
has already taken place ; they cannot prove that it must 
inevitably continue. Again, reliable estimates of world 
consumption exist for only a few commodities and for 
only a relatively short period of time. But some idea 
can be obtained from what has been happening in the 
two largest manufacturing countries of the free world— 
the United States and Britain. 


Since the war, the United States has become not only 
a much larger consumer of most if not all raw materials, 
but also a much larger importer. During the past thirty 
years it has gradually become the world’s largest market 
for one commodity after another, and in the past tliree 
years it has become the largest market for raw wool—a 
position traditionally occupied by Britain. Before the war 
it was able to supply most of its raw material needs from 
its domestic resources ; it lacked only two important’ 
materials, tin and rubber. Now it has had to rely more 
and more on imports from overseas.’ As yet the propor- 
tion of imports to its total requirements for most materials 
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is small, and far smaller than the corresponding pro- 
portion for Britain. But because the total requirements 
of the United States are so much larger, it is gradually 
becoming the largest importer of many raw materials. 


The second chart shows the increase in imports of a 
number of commodities into the United States and 
Britain in the three postwar years, 1948-50, compared 
with the immediate prewar years. An attempt has been 
made to make the figures comparable over the period of 
time and as between the two countries, but the compari- 
son must be treated with caution. For the United States 
at any rate, the expansion that has taken place during the 
past decade is so great that any error that might exist in 
the figures cannot alter the conclusion. The United 
States now imports twenty times its prewar quantity of 
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lead and zinc, more than ten times its prewar quantity 
of cobalt, while imports of petroleum and tungsten are 
- at least four times larger, those of iron and wool three 


times larger and of copper twice as large. Imports of 
nickel, tin ore, sisal and even natural rubber have also 
increased. 


In Britain the story is broadly similar, though the 
increases are much more modest. For a few materials— 
cotton, lead, molybdenum—imports and consumption 
are both smaller than before the war. But imports of 
cobalt are five times larger than the prewar quantity, 
petroleum three times larger, and manganese, sulphur 
and rubber about twice as large. Britain’s imports of 
food are smaller than before the war ; but if rationing 
is to be abolished, these imports will have to be increased 
quite considerably. In Europe, too, consumption and 
imports of many commodities are back to or above their 
prewar levels, and if the member countries of the Organi- 
sation for European Economic Co-operation are to 
achieve their objective of increasing their total output by 
2§ per cent over the next five years, their demand for 
raw materials will in¢rease by at least 15 per cent. 


Where figures for the whole world exist, the rising 
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trend In consumption is unmistakable. The developmen: 
of rayon has done little more than prevent an expansion 
in the consumption of raw cotton ; world consumpticy 
of all textile fibres taken together has increased. T}.- 
development of synthetic rubber has had a like effect «- 
consumption of natural rubber ; but even so, in rece>; 
rs, it has reached record levels. New materials 2:¢ 
ing developed. Titanium, a new light metal, is like’, 
to be used in increasing quantities in the future and m>) 
compete with aluminium or even with some of the nc» 
ferrous metals. Uranium and other minerals are bei: 
discovered to generate atomic power. New alloy 
-Mmetals are being developed to produce heat-resistant 
steels for jet engines and for use in atomic power un: 


For those commodities where adequate statistics ex!<t 
it can be shown that the world’s consumption of mos: < 
them has been rising during the past two or three decades 
at a rate which, if it is continued, would, say by 1960, 
reach a level far higher than potential output. And vet 
some of those commodities are threatened with a surp!us 
supply either this year or next. The world, of course, 
might be in the throes of a recession in 1960 with an actual 
consumption smaller than at present. This would not 
invalidate the argument ; it would merely postpone the 
increase for a few . This paradox of the short-term 
surplus coupled with the long-term shortage is likely 10 
be the major stumbling block to Commonwealth develop- 
ment. In a period of surplus supplies development cos's 
are usually low, but it is only the far-sighted with a faith 
in the future who will accept the risk and plan to expand 
output to meet future requirements. This is not a new 
dilemma. Indeed, every previous generation has been 
familiar with it, and has contrived to develop the 
resources of the world in spite of it. 


ry 


rr 
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In these circumstances international agreements to 
prevent surpluses are of little help unless the old idea of 
Testricting output is abandoned in favour of expanding 
output from existing sourees and of developing potential 
resources. It will not be easy to get consuming 
countries to agree to finance the holding of stocks and at 
the same time to encourage production ; governmenta 
commodity schemes are subject to public opinion, 2nd 
public opinion is always prone to believe that the circum- 
stances of the moment will continue for ever. If 
Commonwealth development is made to await such agree- 
ments, it might well prove to be still-born. 


In the short term, there are possible markets in Britain 
to replace some of those goods at present purchased 
from the dollar area. But these markets depend upon 
the existence of a dollar shortage and will vary wit) ‘ts 
intensity. In the long term, there.are expanding markcts 
for most primary products in the United States, in Briain 
and in the other industrial countries of the world. ‘1 hs 
is a belief based on current trends and it is a belici ‘hat 
is not difficult to accept. But pri production might 
have to be expanded in a period of apparent surp!us¢s. 
Special international agreements might be of some help 
in this matter, but it would be unwise to count on (h¢™. 
In the past the development of primary producucn 
depended on the enterprise of individuals with }tue o 
no help from governments. But then, capital was 1¢2°)! 

- available. Who will supply the capital now? 


(To be continued.) 
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Rewards of Practice 


“tif method of paying general practitioners in the 
| yealth service has not so far had the attention it 
deserves ; after all, important principles are involved in 

-onditions offered by the state to a profession which 

. has almost no other market for its services. Probably 

., neglect is due to the complicated calculations that 
have to be performed by anyone sitting down to consider 
rhe question. He will soon find himself reeling. First of 
aii one has to think of a number (the Spens Committee’s 
recommendation for net taxable incomes) ; then add to 
it the amount, agreed or disputed, for practice expenses ; 
‘hen add a betterment factor for the rise in the cost of 
living since 1939 ; then add again a sum for the increase 
in the population ; then take away a sum for doctors’ 
earnings outside the health service, and another sum for 
earnings like maternity fees inside the health service. By 
this time one may have arrived, roughly, at the figure 
the Ministry of Health considers should be the central 
pool available for distribution. 


But before the pool is distributed to local executive 
councils more sums, for instance mileage payments, have 

» be deducted. And before the councils can distribute 
their allocations among individual doctors, they have to 
take away the basic salaries for which some doctors 
qualify. Only after all this arithmetic does the doctor 
receive his quarterly cheque, based on the number of 
patients on his list multiplied by the capitation fee worked 
out by his executive council. 


All things considered, it may appear somewhat odd to 
the layman that most doctors have always resisted so 
firmly any idea of a salaried service. It will be 
remembered that in 1948 general practitioners, with the 
support of their colleagues, refused to enter the health 
service until Mr Bevan had agreed, among other things, 
(o write into an amending Act a promise that a full-time 
salaried medical service would not be introduced. Why 
has the British Medical Association always insisted on 
this, and preferred the extremely complicated and un- 
certain method of payment by capitation fee ? 


_ Put at its highest, this dislike of a salaried service is 
inspired by the determination to preserve professional 
independence. General practitioners lost their best 
guarantee of independence when, for good reasons, their 
ownership of goodwill in a practice was taken away by 
the original National Health Service Act. They lost this 
round to Mr Bevan, but’on payment by salary they were 
determined to stand firm. It can be argued that the 
‘caching profession has not lost its independence by 
receiving salaries from the state, and even among prac- 
tstng doctors there are many consultants in salaried 
Posts. Nevertheless, the wish to preserve professional 
independence can only be applauded ; if doctors think 
their independence might be threatened by the introduc- 
ton of a salaried service, they have every reason to 
restst it, 

Vais, however, is not their only motive for preferring 
Payment by capitation fee. Put at its lowest, the doctors’ 


dislike of salaries is provoked by the knowledge that they 


provide no extra reward for extra effort or special merit. 
Unlike the teachers who, even in state schools, receive 
higher salaries for extra responsibilities; unlike the 
salaried consultants, who have the chance of a teaching 


hospital appointment and a “ distinction award,” the 
general practitioners must all do the same work with no 
prospect of promotion. 
leisure vary greatly from one part of the country to 
another, which is why, in spite of the introduction of the 
health service, some areas remain persistently under- 
doctored and others over-doctored. Wherever a doctor 
practises, his responsibilities are the same. There are 
no headmasterships or other plums in general practice. 

This being so, payment by capitation fee is the only 
reasonable method so far devised which combines the 
security of a service financed by the state with the incen- 
tives of private practice. (Doctors could, it is true, be 
paid for each item of service they perform, as they are 


2,000 
Number of Patients on List ——————+ 





in New Zealand and, indeed, as health service dentists 
are in this country. But it is a system that is open to 
grave abuse.) Payment by capitation fee means that the 
more patients a doctor has on his list, the more his 
remuneration, and the number of patients he has on his 
list is a rough index of his ability. 

It should be pointed out that patients have an interest 
in how their doctors are paid. Most of them cherish the 
right to choose their doctor and, even more perhaps, to 
change him. But if doctors are all paid the same salaries 
which vary only with age, obviously they will all tend 
to look after the same number of patients. Idealists may 
believe that a good doctor always works to the best of 
his ability without having to have a carrot dangling 


- before him. But this is surely putting too great a strain 


on the sense of vocation. General practitioners work, oa 
the whole, in isolation. They have not got the stimulus 
of working with colleagues which helps to keep salaried 
teachers and consultants up to the mark. Patients have 


every reason to fear that a salaried medical service would: 


both result in their being allocated to a doctor not of 
their choosing and lower the standards of general practice. 


Neither doctors nor patients, however, are satisfied 
with the working of the capitation system since the health 
service was introduced. Largely this dissatisfaction has 
sprung from the fact. that, as the Danckwerts award 
recognised, the central pool has been much too small and 
the capitation fee far too low. Because they have been 
underpaid for each patient, doctors have tried to take on 


The conditions of work and 
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too many patients or to supplement their rewards from — 
general practice by work in clinics. In either case, the 
standard of family doctoring has tended to suffer. So, 
too, has their professional independence—and the tax- 
payer—in so far as, for fear of losing patients, they have 
given certificates and prescriptions unjustifiably. 


*x 


The Danckwerts. award, which if agreed to by Parlia- 
ment will substantially increase the central pool, might 
of itself have gone far to remedy these grave defects. But 
the implementation of the award has always been con- 
ditional upon an improved method of distributing the 
central pool, aimed at safeguarding the standard of 
medical service. Last week, the working party composed 
of representatives of the British Medical Association and 
the health departments, which was set up to devise this 
improved method, produced its recommendations. Its 
main proposal is that the basic capitation fee should be 
increased by ros. per patient for all patients on a doctor’s 
list in excess of §00 and up to 1,500. For patients above 
this limit doctors will receive only the basic fee, and 
if they. have more than 3,500 patients on their list, they 
will receive no fees at allt for the excess. (This 
maximum is, of course, raised for partnerships.) 

The effect on doctors’ gross incomes of loading the 
capitation fee is shown in the accompanying diagram. If 
the proposal is adopted, doctors will no longer be finan- 
cially encouraged to take on more patients than they can 
look after properly, and those with medium-sized lists 
will be financially securer. A better method of pro- 


NOTES OF 


The Prime Minister’s recent statement to the House of 
Commons on the possibility of a new Communist offensive 
in Korea has been followed by the arrival in Tokyo of Lord 
Alexander and Mr Selwyn Lloyd for discussions with the 
United Nations Commander-in-Chief, General Clark. It is 
most satisfactory that this high-level contact should take 
place now, before there is any further crisis in the Far East, 
and it should go far to dispel the widespread belief in this 
country that the British Government has no say in the direc- 
tion of the Korean war proportionate to its commitment. The 
problem to be discussed in Tokyo is that of the counter- 
measures to be taken if the Communists launch a major 
offensive. The question is a hypothetical one ; the rumours 
of an impending offensive may have been started by the 
Communists themselves as a device for getting their way 
in the truce negotiations. But there seems no doubt that 
they have made good use of the eleven months of lull afforded 
by Allied expectations of an armistice, and are now capable 
of mounting a very formidable attack. According to General 
Clark, Communist ground strength has been increased since 
June of last year from about half a million to just short of a 
million, while air power has been doubled and now includes 
1,000 jet aircraft. Soviet equipment and Soviet training 
have been provided. without stint, and there is the pros- 
pect of a trial of strength which may present some very 
critical moments, not only on the field of battle, but also in 
international relations. _ 

General Clark has publicly declared his opinion that if 
there is an offensive, the United Nations forces should react 
“ with no holds barred.” “ We should,” he said, “ retaliate 
as circumstances dictate.” This implies at least action 


Suspense in Korea 
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viding security for the doctor starting in practice has also 
been devised. In under-doctored areas only, he wil! b- 
eligible for an initial practice allowance chargeable to th- 
central pool, not, like the present basic salary, payable 2 
the expense of his neighbours’ capitation fees. Th’; 
allowance will be £600 in the first year, falling to £450 
and {£200 in the second and third years respectively. But 
in the second and third years the allowance will depe:.d 
on the number of patients on his list. If he is not success- 
ful, he will receive no allowance. If he is so success{i\| 
that his earnings exceed {£1,000 in the first year and 
£1,100 in the second, he will also receive no allowan «. 
The allowance, in fact, appears to be a highly ingenic.s 
method of giving some, but not too much, security to ‘ic 
young professional man. r 


What of incentives, of extra rewards for the exception- 
ally good doctor who has established himself ? Here he 


' working party confesses itself beaten. It could not devise 


a scheme, it says, which would be fair and not invidious 
in its application. In balancing incentives and securiiy, 
the working party seems to have come down perhaps a 
bit too heavily on the side of security; and to have 
diminished too much the reward for the exceptionally 
able and hard-working doctor who can look after more 
than 3,500 patients properly. Perhaps some way o 
strengthening incentives will be found through the much 
discussed College of General Practice ; or perhaps the 
committee on general practice of the Central Heal! 
Services Council will make some fresh proposals. In the 
meantime the working party’s scheme should at lca: 
ensure that the extra money to be found by the taxpaye 
for the Danckwerts award is spent efficiently. 


THE WEEK 


against Chinese air bases in Manchuria, and perhaps 2! 
against the coastline of China from Shantung southward «s 
a means of diverting and dispersing Chinese military end 
air power. If battle is joined on.a large scale, the demand 
in America for such a widened strategy must be expecicd 
to be stronger than ever before. President Truman was 
able to overcome General MacArthur’s opposition last <r 
because he and his supporters convinced the great major ty 
of Americans that the war in Korea could be won an a 
reasonable settlement obtained without extended operations. 
But if the war is renewed with even greater intensity, th: sc 
hopes will have been dashed, and there might be a r2>id 
change in the climate of opinion. General MacArthur i: (0 
be the “keynoter” at the ublican Party’s convention 
next month, and fate could provide him with no better ba: - 
ground for his eloquence than the clamour of fresh battc 11 
Korea. The Communists can have an armistice today if «'y 
they drop the unacceptable condition that the Allies rc'u'n 
unwilling prisoners to them by force ; if, nevertheless, ‘icy 
seek again the arbitrament of arms, they will thereby iss0¢ 4 
challenge to war without the limitations which Allied ‘<''- 
restraint has so far imposed. 
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Trade or Aid 


At its meetings in Paris last week the Coun of 
Ministers of the Organisation for European Economic 
Co-operation took a number of important dec: 
Among them was the election of Mr Eden as Chairman of 
the Council. Both E and Americans have welcomed 


his acceptance as a sign that Britain intends to co-opc!' 
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sore closely with the Continent. In fact, it probably reflects 
an awareness in Whitehall that the OEEC is to stay, and 
‘iso that the organisation can provide valuable support for 
‘he economic side of Nato’s activities. 


‘he Council also agreed on a compromise which makes 
sossible the renewal of the European Payments Union 
bevond June 30th. The immediate problem was how to 
liquidate the large credit which Belgium has extended (over 
and above its quota) to other West European countries 
chrough EPU. This was solved by a complicated and 
‘ngenious scheme that calls among other things for the 
nlacing of Belgian rearmament orders with the union’s two 
largest. debtors—Britain. and France. 
described more fully on page 767. 


No one pretends that the current settlement is either a 


permanent or a fundamental solution to the European 
payments problem. Although the union has undoubtedly 
stimulated intra-European trade, it contains a basic weak- 
ness: the member countries do not constitute a self-balancing 
partnership. Except in abnormal circumstances, some 
countries tend to be persistent debtors, others persistent 
creditors. This would not matter if the debtors were able 
to feed into the union a steady stream of gold or dollars, 
but, unfortunately the very countries that run deficits in 
EPU are those most afflicted by a dollar shortage. Thus at 
bottom, EPU’s problém is the dollar famine. 


Mr Butler, speaking before the Council on the subject 
of the dollar gap, urged that Europe’s slogan should now 
be “trade instead of aid.” It would have been more 
realistic if he had said, “ trade or aid.” The fact that the 
problem is clearly one of altgrnatives was put very bluntly 
by Mr Draper, European Representative of the Mutual 
Security Agency, when he listed the only possible ways 
of solving the dollar shortage as American investment in 
Europe, larger American imports from’ Europe, or 
continuation of aid. 

. . * 


The Throne of Jordan 


The illness of King Talal of Jordan—who is suffering 
from schizophrenia, entailing bouts of violence between 
periods of complete lucidity—is a personal as well as a 
political tragedy. It is personal because it has upset a happy 
home in which a competent and wise queen had borne him 
four splendid children. It is political because it comes at a 
time when Jordan, having added to itself the part of Palestine, 
now known as the West Bank, that teems with people who 
dislike the royal house, can ill afford a week throne. 


When King Talal succeeded King Abdullah last Septem- 
ber, he had already suffered from his affliction. The constitu- 
tion was therefore altered to provide that, whether the 
sovereign be absent or present, Parliament could endow a 
Regency Council with sovereign powers. In May, far from 
well, he agreed to the creation of such a Council and went 
abroad for treatment, leaving it in the hands of his principal 
supporter, the Prime Minister Tewfik Abdul Huda. T ’s 
assumption of both offices was criticised, and on June 4th, 
when unfavourable reports of the King’s temperamental 
behaviour were arriving from Paris, the Prime Minister 
constitutionally set about the appointment of a semi- 
permanent Regency Council consisting of the President of 
the Senate and two senators, one of them from the West 
Bank. The heir is Prince Hussein—sturdy and authoritative, 
but only 16 and still at Harrow. 


2 Chere are further complications, Jordan is not, economic- 
ally speaking, a viable state. It has survived only thanks to 
; sudsidy from Britain paid chiefly to its army, the Arab 

«gin. This is now being supplemented by some American 


= UN expenditure y,; MO one can imagine that 
ia 


: in pays the piper without calling the tune, and rumour 
es 2s to whether it does or does not want King Talal back. 
n tact, all. depends on his health. Though ‘much cooler 





(The scheme is- 


‘ towards the British than his father was, he is unquestionably 


the best person for the nee he is well. But Jordan’s 
economic frailty also es it a prey to rumours of 
union with a neighbour, Iraq being favoured by sup- 


porters of the dynasty, Syria by its enemies. The Regent ; 


of Iraq, disturbed that no member of the Royal House was 
on the Regency Council, visited Amman last week in order 
to try and add a prince to its strength ; he failed, and by his 
ill-advised intervention provided the anti-dynastic factions 
with ammunition. In a word, uncertainty as to the future 
is rife, and is all the more unfortunate in a country which is 
racked by the economic misery and the political restiveness 
of the West Bank inhabitants, as well as by.an unduly large 
load of homeless refugees whom the western powers are 
supporting bodily, but not in spirit. 


* * * 


Labour Looks at the World 


Like any other body of decent, sensitive people, the 
Labour party wants peace and goodwill on earth. In general 
its document on foreign policy prepared by the national 
executive committee for the iuleia conference does little 
more than state this fact. One can therefore no more quarrel! 
with most of it than with the Christian beatitudes. The 
difficulty lies—as with life itself—not in defining paradise, 
but in getting there. : 

Moreover, there is.a serpent in Eden.. The Labour party 
executive names it fairly—“the Soviet Union’s unco- 
operative policy.” Here is a state that wants only “a people’s 
peace and goodwill” notoriously unlike the real variety. 
The first problem of foreign policy is thus to cope with the 
serpent and, after all the rumblings on the Left and in the 
unions, it is a relief to find Mr Ernest Bevin’s prescription 
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Advertising pays ... whom? 


Would it pay me to advertise? Can I handle my 
own advertising ? What does it cost to employ an agent ? 
What do I get from an agent? Is it true that once you 
start advertising you have to keep it up 1 Can I advertise 
in overseas publications How much advertising can 
I do for two thousand pounds ? What are the pros and 
cons of direct mail advertising in my business ? 


These are only a few of the questions you are likely 
to want answers to before you know exactly what to do 
about your advertising. 


Through the post:it would take you about twelve 
months to arrive at the answers to these questidns. 
No business with an advertising problem can afford to 
wait as long as that. But you could settle the thing in 
an hour by talking it over with somebody who knows— 
or can get you—all the answers. So why not come along 
for a chat when you.are next in London ? 


SAMSON CLARKS 


SAMSON CLARK & CO. LTD., Incorporated Practitioners in Advertiving 
57-61 Mortimer Street, London, W.x. Telephone: MUSeum 5050 
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largely unchanged and Britain still enjoying bipartisan 
foreign policies over a very wide field. Rearmament, 
Atlantic unity, the integration of: a rearmed Germany in 
Western Europe—all are there, even if armament is dis- 
guised as,“ sufficient military “strength” to fulfil Britain’s 
obligations under the United Nations, and a sop is thrown 
to Mr Bevan in the shape of a demand for new elections in 
Germany——a proposal which is very likely to be overtaken 
by events long before the autumn conference. Compared 
with this substantial agreement, the decision to press for 
Communist China’s seat on the Security Council is a very 
smal] breach in national unity. 


The serpent, then, cari be dealt with. The difficulty for 
Labour and for Conservatives alike is that even without a 
serpent, the world is no Eden. On the contrary, as Mr 
Churchill pointed out this week, Britain stands on a “ trap 
deor” which may give way. -Of this fact the Labour 
party executive makes no mention at all—no balance of 
payments difficulties disturb the pages, no need for national 
solvency, no hard road to follow in its pursuit. If Labour’s 
international policy were to be judged solely on this complete 
unwillingness to face unpleasant fact, one might say that 
the statement on foreign policy is a blue print not even for 
paradise but for cloud cuckoo land. The relative realism, 
however, with which Britain’s political necessities are faced 
leaves the hope that one day economics will receive the same 
treatment. 


* * & 


More about Sponsored Television 


The exhaustive debate on broadcasting that has been 
carried on in the press and in the House of Lords was con- 
tinued in the House of Commons on Wednesday, but without 
contributing ‘anything new to the familiar arguments. An 
Opposition amendment, moved by Mr Herbert Morrison, 
regretted the Government’s ultimate intention to introduce 
sponsored television and also the proposed appointment of 
governers by a committee with no responsibility to Parlia- 
ment. 


The Home Secretary lucidly re-examined the arguments 


for and against monopoly and sponsoring, and expressed - 


faith in the good taste of the British people, who, he had the 
temerity to say, were much more sophisticated and mature 
than the Americans. He defended the proposal to single 
out television for sponsoring on the ground that as there 
was already a choice of programmes on the BBC television 
was the most suitable field for the experiment. This implied 
no fundamental objection to commercial sound broadcasting 
either, although Sir David Maxwell Fyfe did not, like, the 
Lord Chancellor, actually defend the idea. His arguments 
were no answer to the important criticism, of which too little 
has been heard, that the proposals will further separate 
television from sound broadcasting, when they ought to be 
drawing together. 


The Government has been held to the proposals for.com- 
mercial television by the vigorous pressure of some of the 
back benchers, who showed in the debate that they were 
determined to hold ministers to their promise. But opinion 
in the Conservative party is certainly not unanimous. The 
motion approving the White Paper was carried, but there 
was a three line whip, and with Labour and Liberal members 
solidly against it there seems little doubt that if the vote had 
been free the proposals for sponsored television would have 
been rejected. 

. * * 


Official Spokesman 


Mr Churchill learned his politics long before anyone 
had thought of public relations officers, and he has regarded 
the practitioners of this new craft with a good deal of 
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— His : have certainly needed no “ Eeeetins,” 
of parliamentary. ic atencan any- 
thing like the weekly press conference the Am Pres. 






dent unnecessary for British Prime 
a master of. this technique Mr 
therefor 


It is not s 


What 
Churchill would have been. 
: ‘that the Prime Minister }as_- 
decided to drop the post of relat ions adviser at No. 10 
Downing Street, arid to transfer the of official 
spokesman to Lord Swinton, Chancellor of the Duchy of 
Lancaster, who is to be assisted by an able civil servant. 

To make a politician for this work presumably 
means that he will be given the fullest authority, equivalent 
to that of a Minister of Information, to expound the main 
lines of Government policy. The task of a modern British 


" government is so complex that ample information and hon:st 


and expert guidance are essential if the daily press, fe working 
at high speed, is to put the issues accurately before the 
public. Fifty years ago the central themes of politics, such 
as Home Rule, Free Trade and Protection, or the future of 
the House of Lords, were broad and straightforward enough 
for their presentation to-be safe in the hands of politicians ; 
but today, when a change in a. complicated schedule of rail- 
way fares, or even a reshuffle of the fare stages of London 
buses, can become matters of Cabinet decision and produce 
major political rows, the spokesman’s task is one for the 
specialist. Mr Attlee met this situation by creating the post 
of public relations adviser at No 10. Its first holder had 
almost the status of a mimister and certainly helped greatly 
to smooth the Labour Government’s path in its earlicr day: 
Mr Churchill can have had no political reason for alter:ng 
the arrangement. The established civil servant who |<!d 
the post last October no doubt had Mr Churchill’s respect : 
he was a forthright opponent of appeasement in the day; 
when he wrote leaders for the Yorkshire Post. But the Prime 
Minister would have none of these new-fangled arrange- 
ments. For some months the situation was allowed to dri‘ : 
the outcry from within the Tory ranks at the erry vy of 
the Government’s public relations has brought about the 
present change. Its success or failure depends, above all, on 
whether Lord Swinton has the authority to give the papers 
adequate information and explanation. 


#- * * 


Development and Misdevelopment 
The development of underdeveloped territories, the 1ais- 


3 ing of the standards of backward peoples, the conque:! ¢ 


hunger and want, the exorcising of the Malthusian dev! 

the beneficent magic of western capital and western , 
niques—all these are ends, or aspects of an end, of which 
everyone is in favour in the same sense as Calvin Coolidze’s 
preacher was against sin. But just because the need < ‘0 
obvious, just because the practical difficulty of raising and 
applying western resources is so great, little though has 
been spared for the underlying, almost philosophical, gucs- 
tion: what is the relationship between “ development ” ” as 
a social process—the growth of attitudes, tastes, skills. stan- 
dards, social structure—and the “ development ” represented 
by the growth of capital equipment ? The latest in the s«'1es 
of essays in international finance, | by Princeton 
University,* discusses this question at a high level of abstrac- 
tion and generality ; but the author, Professor S. a rbert 
Frankel, is much more’ than an armchair student of colonial 
problems. 


To confuse or actually to identify the two process** ." 
he asserts, the way to economic waste and political Sie ister. 
“ Capital” as a homogeneous mass of wealth is mere!y 4? 
accounting abstraction ; “capital” in its various concrcie 


ante ten 


a 
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*“ Some Concepual Aspects of International Eennomic 
Development of Underdeveloped Territories.” ill S. Herbert 
Frankel. International Finance Section, Departmen t of Ecc nomics 
and Social Insttutions, Princeton U: B oe. Obrainabie 
by students without charge on auitunaes? University 
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1. THE HATTON GARDEN WORKSHOP of a 
scientific instrument maker, in 1895, strange 
new pictures were thrown on a magic lantern 
screen — pictures that znoved. What may have 
seemed merely an intriguing novelty to the 
admiring witnesses was, in fact, the first 
commercially practicable film projector to be 
made in this country —the Theatrograph. 
Its inventor was Robert W. Paul, one of the 
purposeful men who made the 1890’s a 
period of promise unique in our history. 
Another was Albert E. Reed, who that same 
year began to make super-calendered -news- 
print and other printing papers at Tovil, near 
Maidstone, having converted an almost 
derelict straw mill acquired the previous year. 
Expanding his paper-making business with the 
energy and enterprise so typical of the times, 
he founded one of the largest paper-making 
organisations in the world. For to-day the 
four mills of the Reed Paper Group, with its 
unrivalled technical experience and resources, 
produce more than a quarter of a million tons 
of paper a year — newsprint, printings, Reed’s 
famous Aylesford Kraft and other kinds of 
wrapping papers. 


Reed 


7 
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ALBERT E. REED & CO. LTD 


LONDON PAPER MILLS CO. LTD: MEDWAY PAPER SACKS LTD 
THE MEDWAY CORRUGATED PAPER CO, LTD 
SROOKGATE INDUSTRIES LTD REED FLONG LTD 
THE NATIONAL CORRUGATED PAPER CO. LTD 
POWEL&;- LANE MANUPACTURING CO. LTD 
t. R. FREEMAN & wescort LTp REED PAPER SALES LTD 
HEAD OFFICE; EO$ PICCADILLY, LONDON, W.1 


PIONEERS IN MODERN PAPER TECHNOLOGY 





Wisk WORDS 


On April 22nd, speaking at a dinner 
at the Savoy Hotel, London, Lord 
Hollenden, the President of the 
Wholesale Textile Association, said : 

. “Clothing prices are as low today as 
they are likely to be for a long time to come. 
Indeed it is true to say that textiles and clothing 
are being sold today at prices below their true 
value and at prices at which they cannot be 
replaced.” 


On May 1st, Mr. Peter Thorneycroft, 
President of the Board of Trade, 
said in Parliament: 

“ “I agree that there are very good bargains 
to be had in the shops and I wish people 
would buy them.” 


DISTRIBUTION FOR THE NATION IS 
CARRIED OUT BY MEMBERS OF THE 
WHOLESALE TEXTILE ASSOCIATION 
























Heading‘East?.... 


Then let Kim help you enjoy your journey in style! 
Any day of the week yeu can board a luxurious 
Constellation and speed to the principal cities of 
the Near, Middle and Far East. [t’s comfort 
first and fast to the East with KLM. 
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* Regular services to BEIRUT, DAMASCUS, LYDDA, 

CAIRO, BAGHDAD, BASRA, TEHERAN, DHAHRAN; 

KARACHI, CALCUTTA, BANGKOK, JAKARTA, Seo 

your Travel Agent for details or contact KLM 

Royal Dutch Airlines, 202/4 Sloane St., 

London, 8.w.1 (Tel. sto 3488) and at 
Manchester, Birmingham, Glasgow 

and Dublio. 
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Look where you will and you will almost certainly 
find one of the aluminium alloys in the comprehen- 
sive “ Duralumin ” range. 

The increasing popularity of this versatile material 
is hardly surprising. It cannot rust, need not be 
painted, is of good appearance, and whilst only 
one-third the weight of steel is equally as strong 
and lasts longer. . 

“ Duralumin” can be welded, machined, pressed 
and fabricated in much the same way as other 
metals. It is produced as sheet, strip, tubes, wire 
and sections; the latter in a limitless variety of 
different contours. 

Have you considered the advantages light alloys 
can bring to your business? You may perhaps 
not have heard all the latest developments. A 
request to us to call upon you would place you 
under no obligation whatsoever. 


JAMES BOOTH & COMPANY LIMITED 
ARGYLE STREET WORKS + BIRMINGHAM * 7 
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“T think Id like 
a White Horse 
better than anything” 







MAXIMUM PRICES:— Bottles 35/-, }-Bottles 18/3, j-Bottles 9/6, 
Miniature Bottles 3/8 as fixed by the Scotch Whisky Association. 








FORDE DUPLICATES RATE ESTIMATS 
GAVE £200 






Have this superb 
duplicator demonstrated 
in your office alongside any 
other — and make your own decision, _ 
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RONEO LTD - 17 SOUTHAMPTON ROW - LONDON ‘Ww. N | 
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forms depends for its income-generating power on its relation 


, the whole economic and social order in which it finds _ 


lf. It is itself an influence in shaping that order, but not 
+ only or the most important influence. A metropolitan or 
-ernational planning organisation can appropriate capital 
ns, and direct capital goods to underdeveloped territories, 
1 series of central decisions ; but no central decision can 
“ Jevelop ” the society in which they are to function in the 
nse of bringing into being “new, socially acceptable, 
sy erns of co-operant behaviour.” And it is this unfore- 
‘ble, unenforceable, indigenous growth which settles what 
sort of capital is wanted and what, therefore, will “ pay,” 
whether in terms of net income yield or of local welfare. 
Chis argument is all extremely abstract, particularly when 
flanked by a rigorous discussion of the meaning of income 
and the concept of welfare. But it links up with the highly 
practical conclusions of those field workers who have evolved 
a double rule-of-thumb test for the acceptability of develop- 
ment projects; does it meet a want which the people con- 
cerned actively feel? Is it a job in which the people 
concerned can actively participate? In his plea for a 
jJecentralised, flexible, sensitive and harmonious endeavour, 
Professor Frankel speaks for a great number of wise men 
with dirty boots. 


* 


So much cannot be said for the report,* published this 
week, by a committee under the chairmanship of Mr Harold 
Wilson. It pleads that capital should be put into the under- 
developed areas at a rate rising to £§,000 million a year; 
Britain’s fair contribution to this total might well be £350 
to £400 million. The arguments for so heavy an investment 
—arguments both from principle and from self-interest—are 
powerful and are mostly well put. Whether it could best be 
done through an ambitious “ International Development 
Authority” is, to say the least, highly questionable. But 
what is really disturbing, in a report addressed to the 
developed countries who would do the investing, is that 
the meaning of such an effort to them is hardly considered. 
Plainly it is the duty and the interest of Britain to participate 
heavily in overseas development. But to do so is to export 
more than Britain imports ; it is to havega surplus instead 
of a deficit on the balance of payments. What policies are 
the Labour party’s thinkers willing to devise, and to advocate 
to their constituents, in order to make the British economy 
capable of providing a regular surplus for overseas develop- 
ment & Until they are realistic about this, the advocacy of 
large-scale help to underdeveloped countries is nothing but 
sentiment, 


oT 
e 


* * * 


Germans Embarrassed by Prosperity 


The obvious ways in which their economy progresses 
arc becoming an embarrassment to the Germans. It was 
realised with some anxiety that an unfortunate impression 
would be created at the London debt conference by the 
Bank Deutscher Laender’s recent decision to reduce the 
discount rate to § per cent. The move was_unexpected, 
as only a few months ago the Bank had expressed grave 
concern at the large volume of short-term credit. Since then, 
however, stocks have been reduced and credits correspond- 
ing'y paid off. The Bank took its step chiefly in order to 
Create a margin between the discount rate and the interest 
wach will be offefed in public capital issues. Its decision 
Was part of a move to recreate a market for capital invest- 
meats, The signs are that the time is now ripe for approach- 
ing the public if the return on capital is made sufficiently 
attractive. Savings in the first quarter of this year were 
71 per cent of the total for 1951. 


z The Bank Deutscher Laender is a very Cautious institution. 


i ~ War on Want.” Issued by the Association for World Peace. 
¢ shilling, 
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It had certainly good reasons for declaring that its action 
would not lead to a dangerous expansion of credit or an 
importing spree. Germany’s position in the European Pay- 
ments Union suggests that the lowering of the rate was 
indeed a good move, if it fosters imports without causing 
a flood. When Germany was a large debtor in the RPU 
the Bank raised its rate. Now the situation is reversed. In 
May the Federal Republic was the largest creditor in the 
Union. Its surplus for May was $66 million, against $35 
million in April. Half of this amount was paid in gold, 
making the total payment received by Germany in gold 
or dollars $67 million. 

Dr Erhard, the Federal Minister of Finance, is now con- 
ducting, with the support of bankers and economists, a cam~- 
paign for convertibility of the D-mark. The D-mark is now 
so strong that there is almost no difference between free 
market and official rates of exchange—a remarkable success 
for a currency which was launched in 1948 as nothing but 
paper without even a signature on the notes, let alone 
reserves behind them. However, lack of ¢ reserves 
still prevents the Germans from letting loose their currency. 
Convertibility of the D-mark in the area would amount 
to total liberalisation, and would only be feasible if the 
United States were to raise their contribution to the union. 


* * * 


Mr Zapotocky Complains Again 


Mr Zapotocky, the Czechoslovak Premier, must by now 
have become accustomed to denouncing the failings of his 
fellow-countrymen in the mines, the foundries and the 
factories. It is always difficult to say how far these denuncia- 
tions are a true reflection of the industrial scene and how 
far they are deliberately exaggerated in order to: galvanise 
the workers into fresh efforts. But there ig no reason to 
doubt the substantial accuracy of the gloomy pictures that 
Mr Zapotocky invariably paints. In his latest statement, 
made at the end of last week, on various production 
deficiencies and labour shortcomings, the main burden of 


his reproof fell on the trade union organisation for which 





Diphtheria Immunisation 


The results of the diphtheria’ immunisation campaign are 
illustrated below. Unfortunately, the success of the campaign 
hitherto in eliminating diphtheria has encouraged people to think 
that immunisation is no longer necessary. The number of babics 
immunised in 1951 was well below the number necessary to ensure 
the elimination of diphtheria as an epidemic disease. 
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ne himself is largely responsible. He complained that the 
trade unions did not conform to Comrade Stalin’s definition 
of “a link between the masses of the workers and their 
vanguard—the Communist party.” The socialist reconstruc- 
tion of industry and agriculture was being hindered by a 
lack of initiative on the part of the trade unions which could 
only be remedied by their thorough reorganisation. In par- 
ticular they are to be kept more firmly up to the mark 
through closer supervision by the party organisations in the 
factories; in future, the latter are to devote at least two- 
thirds of their work to trade. union matters. 


A particular reason for the renewed alarm of the Czech 
Communists over the labour front would appear to lie in 
the situation in the Ostrava coal basin, where a huge new 
industrial complex and a new “socialist city” are under 
construction. It is plain that things here are not going 
entirely according to plan. Coal output is lagging ;_ there 
iss a serious labour shortage ; and work is. being seriously 
hampered by the failure of factories in other areas to produce 
promised supplies of machinery, equipment and building 
materials. The troubles at Ostrava are endemic throughout 
the country ; but every effort is being made to impress upon 
workers elsewhere their patriotic duty to make what con- 
tribution they can to the completion of the Ostrava project. 
For, in the words of a leading article in Rude Pravo, “ with- 
out Ostrava’s steel, iron and coal, our country would be 
weak and her defence would be compromised.” The special 
urgency now being given to Ostrava is, indeed, most probably 
a reflection of the stepping-up of Czechoslovak defence pro- 
duction in response to demands from Moscow. In a speech 
several weeks ago, Mr Zapotocky boasted that his country’s 
defence preparations were proceeding apace, but he admitted 
that they called for “great working efforts and financial 
sacrifices.” 


* * * 


Defence by Night 


The Air Ministry has for the time being silenced critics 
of its night fighter policy by signing an order last 
week-end for the delta-wing Gloster fighter, still inelegantly 
designated the GA. 5. The RAF is better equipped in this 
respect than the other Nato countries, and it has greater 
experience in this form of combat than any other air force, 
including the American. But this only serves to underline 
the general weakness of Europe’s night defences. The 
principle of defence against atom bombing is that the lone 
bombers should not be allowed to approach their target ; 
in the case of this country they must not be allowed to 
cross the coastline. But the best that Britain can put into 
the air against such night attacks are Meteor and Vampire 
night fighters—both aircraft that will soon be taken out of 
production ; there is also the prospect of some Venom night 
fighter squadrons next year. These aircraft are no longer 
fast enough to provide a reliable defence system, although 
the widespread belief that the Russians are no better 
equipped has encouraged a good deal of misguided 
complacency. 


The fact that the Americans have met no serious night 
fighter opposition yet in Korea means only that’ Russian 
night fighters are being reserved for defence nearer home. 
A study of postwar Soviet aircraft* suggests that single- 
engined jet night fighters with performances approaching 
that of the Mig 1§ are in squadron service, and at least 
two formidable twin-engined night fighters are coming into 
production-—both likely to be faster than any British night 
fighter that will be in service during the next two years, but 
considerably slower than the new Gloster fighter. 


This fighter, which will be the first delta wing aircraft 
to be put into production anywhere in the world, made its 
first flight only six months ago ; because of its size and com- 


** The Soviet Air Force”. Asher Lee. 
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plexity, it may be as long as four years before it is in servic 
in reasonable numbers. Until that time, British night defenc-< 
must continue to give cause for alarm. 


* * * 


Too Many Dockers < 


In his foreword to the National Dock Labour Boarc’ 
annual ‘report for 1951 Lezd Crook, the chairman, poi: 
out that the situation has changed radically this year. in 
1951 the books showed a favourable balance ; operating co's 
were less than in the previous year—in spite of higher w: 
and prices and a larger number of workers. This was duc 
to a very high demand for labour, so that only 6 per cent 
of. the dockers were proving attendance—that is, drawing 
pay without having any work to do. The board was able 
to pass on the benefit by reducing the rates of levy from 
which the dock labour scheme is financed. But now, Lord 
Crook says, the board 

finds itself in a position in which it is carrying large surp|us:s 

of labour. This factor, coupled with the increased costs dic 

to the new holiday and wage rate agreements, means that 
the board has been operating at a loss. 

The dramatic change came at the beginning of the year. 
but already in the last quarter of 1951 the shortage of labour 
had become less acute. The board had been resisting loca! 
pressure to raise the “sanctioned strength”: the right 


-solution was to take on temporary workets for short periods. 


But in some ports there was resistance to their employment. 
and the total registered labour force was allawed to rise from 
77,000 in the first quarter of 1951 to 81,000 in the fourth 
quarter. As a result there are now on an average between 
9,000 and 10,000 workers proving attendance each day— 
more than twice as many as last year. 


The rate of levy has been raised again ; recruitment has 
been stopped, and dockers who leave are not replaced. But 
the board has not yet declared any men redundant. It does 
not want to be stampeded into doing this because trade may 
pick up and because it thinks it must not undermine the 
decasualisation that is its raison d’étre. It is afraid to upsct 
labour relations—which, however, have shown an unusual 
degree of harmony and discipline since the shadow of 
unemployment has reappeared. But to wait for last year's 
volume of trade to return seems a costly policy. In the 
meantime, the burden of 10,000 idle dockers adds to the cost 
of British exports at a time when their markets are in no 
condition to stand it. 


& 
be * Sis. Were * 

Counting the Shops — 

The nation of shopkeepers has been shy of its label. 
No complete count of Britain’s shops had been made before 
a survey taken in 19§0, the results of which were published 
this week.* There are $51,214 ordinary shops—one {or 
every 89 persons—which, for the size of the population, 
is nearly: half as many again as in the United States. When 
restaurants, hairdressers, repair shops and garages are 
added, there is one retail business for every 69 persons. 

It is a pity that the figures cannot really be as tidy « 
the comprehensive statistical tables would suggest. [hc 
aim of the survey was to provide a mailing list for the Cen.us 
of Distribution forms and the enumerators who trampcc 
the streets had to judge the main business of a shop 11 
its windows. There must have been many a small s\or¢. 
in towns as well as villages, which hovered uncertain!y 00 
the list. Nevertheless, this survey should provide a ‘uc! 
picture than any estimates have done before: It may 0! 
cause surprise that women and children can choose teil 
clothes at three times as many shops as men can ; but ‘nat 
there are more hairdressers than greengrocers needs morc 
explanation. 


~ * Britain’s Shops.” HMSO. 3s. 6d. 
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You area busy man.. : 
TRAVEL BY PULLMAN 


Your business day is all too crowded. Ease the strain. Relax between appointments in the comfort 
and silence of the Humber Pullman Limousine: The immensely powerful engine brings wide territories within 
easy range ; the spacious rear compartment is the perfect setting for quiet discussion with your 


sociates ; and the magnificent appearance of the car inspires immediate confidence. Relaxation . . . convenience 


.. prestige... and a surprisingly reasonable price. THE HUMBER PULLMAN is a first-class investment. 


Coachwork by Thrupp & Maberly 
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8-SEATER PULLMAN LIMOUSINE 


Britain’s most reasonably priced Limousine: £1,600 Plus Purchase Tax 


ALSO IMPERIAL SALOON 
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In design and performance 





TYPEWRITERS 


clearly distinguished 





Distinguished to look at,.smooth and fast in use, clear in impression, dead accurate in 
lignment — these are the qualities that have made Olivetti a world-wide name. Olivetti 

. typewriters, from the factory in Glasgow, are equipping many famous businesses at home and 
abroad — giving the typist a superb machine which responds easily to her skill, and makes 


letter she types so clearly distinguished. 
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Shopkeepers are densest in Lancashire. For its size 
‘acl4urn has more shops than any other town, followed 
ely by Burnley and others. The north-west as a whole 
more shops for a smaller population than Greater 
adon, and this is true not only of the total but of nearly 
-very type of shop except fishmongers—presumably ousted 
the fried fish shops—and men’s shops. Nothing is said 
: the size of establishments but it seems that the small 

-yendent trader still thrives in the north. 


BRITAIN’S SHOPS 







| Newsagents, Bool 
| sellers, static 


Hardwear Gi 
slectrical go 


Hairdress 


Total: 7\4,788 shops ~ retail and service 
(146 per 10,000 people) 


In the most concentrated business area, the City of 
London, there is one shop for every five residents and one 


restaurant for every twelve. 


Many comparisons whet the 
curiosity. 


The literary reputation of Oxford seems to be 


at stake when Southend-on-Sea can boast 4.7 booksellers — 


ind stationers for every 10,000 of its inhabitants, as against 
Oxford’s 4.2. Cambridge may be a man’s town but 
Bournemouth has relatively more men’s wear shops. Stepney 
has 13.4 hairdressers for every 10,000 people, while the 
more fashionable Marylebone has only 12.8. Social investi- 
gators may well draw from such figures many hares to chase. 


* * *- 


Technicians for Under-Developed Areas 


The demand of the world’s underdeveloped countries 
for all kinds of help with their economic and social problems 
s practically boundless. This is made clear in the latest 
teport of the United Nations Technical Assistance Board 
which has been submitted for discussion at the current 
session of the Economic and Social Council. Pakistan alone, 
for example, has ht help from the Board in a wide range 
ot fields—rural under-employment, land tenure, industrial 
Wellare, cement production, highway construction, medical 
ining, and slaughterhouses. The Board reports that from 
'c start of the aid programme in July, 1950, to the end of 
51, 797 technical experts were sent out to 75 under- 
‘veloped areas. Some 845 men and women drawn from 
» countries and territories have been sent to training insti- 
‘tons abroad. The amount spent on the programme to 
‘e 1s approximately $124 million. 

\mong the dozens of specific projects described in the 
‘port are several examples of how the under-developed 
aris themselves have contributed to the programme. Thus, 
the TLO has provided additional instructors and fellowships 
‘oc Brazil’s National Service of Industrial A ticeship 
‘SENAT) in Sao Paulo. In turn, the ili ernment 


ach Qe & 


Ses offered 100 fellowships to technicians from other Latin 


‘merican countries for study in SENAI schools. 

‘ number of difficulties that beset the United Nations 
By now 

general surveys 


aid programme in its early stages are di 
many under-developed condiities have 
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of their economy carried out, at least a semblance of a 
development plan exists, and some attempt has been made 
to centralise these activities. As a result, UN officials tend 
to be less bombarded with unco-ordinated appeals from 
individual ministries and institutions. 

Of the troubles that remain the worst is the existence of 
at least five other schemes for extending technical help to 
under-developed countries. These include the bilateral aid 
programmes of the United States, the regional schemes of 
the Colombo Plan and the Organisation of American States, 
the programmes instituted by metropolitan governments in 
non-self-governing territories, and the technical aid activities 
of the International Bank. Machinery has had to be set up 
to guard against overlapping, and there is the constant 
problem of finding enough competent technicians to go round. 
The contributors to the various technical aid funds are also 
faced with the embarrassing task of deciding which of the 
sponsors to support. The under-developed areas can no 
longer. complain that the rest of the world is indifferent 
to their difficulties. But the quality of their teachers wiil 
not be assured until there is a thorough-going rationalisation 
of all technical aid programmes. 


* * * 


Bolivia Uses the Tin Opener 


Last week the deadlock which had paralysed Bolivia’s 
exports of tin ore to the United States for eight months was 
broken ; and the day after the first American freighter arrived 





Bigotry at Oxford 


For some time past rumours have been prevalent of an 
intention on the part of a section of Oxford graduates to 
bring forward a third candidate for the purpose of ousting 
Mr Gladstone from the representation of that University. 
The project is strongly condemned by a large number of 
members of Convocation. Among these are 20 double 
firsts, 92 classical firsts, 24 mathematical firsts, 102 classical 
seconds, and 8 mathematical seconds—in all 246—besides 
many who took less eminent honours, Mr Gladstone’s 
opponents, on the contrary, are stated to be nearly all 
men unknown to fame, either at Oxford or in the world. 
Nevertheless it appears that they have succeeded in 
finding a candidate .. . in the person of Dr Marsham, 
Warden of Merton College—a gentleman of whom little 
is known except that he represents a class of opinions 
now seldom found except in a fossil state, and that some 
years since he earned for a few weeks an unenviable 
notoriety by jocularly describing millions of his then 
famishing fellow-citizens as men who “rejoiced in 

potatoes.” . . .If Oxford wished to give the world the 

s measure of its backwardness .. . it could not do so more 

effectually than by this opposition to the return of Mr 
Gladstone. If it desired to ring its own knell, to pro- 
i nounce its own sentence, to sign its own death-warrant, 
to seal its own fate, to write its own epitaph, as an obsolete 
and incurable institution—it could not more effectually 
‘realise that desire than by rejecting one of its greatest 
ornaments in favour of one of its most insignificant 
materials. The present is a critical moment for that 
ancient and venerable seat of learning: the public has 
of late manifested a strong opinion as to the desirableness 
of a reform in its discipline and laws; . . . and precisely 
} this moment is seized by a fanatical portion of the 
4 «University for quarrelling with one of the most respected 
and most credited of her sons—one who . . . does honour 
to the influences to which he has been subjected, and 
bespeaks gentle treatment and sincere respect for an 
i = alma mater which can turn out such alumni. 


———- The Economist 


June 12, 1852 
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at the Chilean port of. Arica to load Bolivian ore, it was 
announced in Washington that the. United States had 
recognised the government of Sefor Paz Estenssoro, which 
had seized power early in April.. But this recognition was 
not the only gain that President Paz sought to achieve by 
vesuming the tin shipments ; indeed, the Washington decision 
was almost bound to follow after the speedy recognition of 
the new regime by most other Latin American governments. 
More important to Bolivia was the economic recovery which 
increased tin exports could provide. The Paz government 
was al) the more alive to this fact because its success in over- 
throwing its predecessor had been largely due to the latter’s 
failure to end the depression caused by the deadlock. 


But President Paz’s realistic approach to the question of 
szles to the United States does not imply that his government 
will abandon its intention of nationalising the larger tin 
mining companies. An official commission has been instructed 
to report within four months on all aspects of nationalisation ; 
and as a first concrete step in this direction, the Paz govern- 
ment last week assumed the monopoly of all exports of 
minerals. Even if the President himself were to prefer a more 
cautious approach to this problem, it is doubtful whether he 
would prevail against the doctrinaire extremism of Sefior 
Juan Lechin, his Minister of Mines, whose grip on the 
Bolivian trade union federation puts him in a strong position 
to carry through his policy of following,“ the example of 
Persia.” ‘Fhe outcome will depend primarily on the contest 
of personalities within the revolutionary government ; and 
it is unlikely to be long delayed. 


ae * * 


Preserving the Churches 


Britain’s churches have fallen into a sad state of dis- 
repair. According to a report published recently by a com- 
mission appointed by the Church Assembly,* it will cost 
£4 million in the next ten years to put them in order, over 
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and above what the parishes can raise themselves. Of 15,000 
churches nearly a quarter are in need of structural repair, 
and most need more money spent on them than is likely 10 
be raised in the parish. This general decrepitude is main), 
due to the enforced postponement of repairs since 1939, bu: 
the amount of maintenance work needed is in any case 
becoming greater ; the smoky atmosphere of the towns 21; 
into the fabric, and buildings put up some I00 or 150 yeas 
ago—some of them architecturally admirable but structura!\y 
poor—are beginning to need constant attention. The cor- 
mission estimates that after the accumulated repairs have 
been done, the annual cost of maintenance, at present price:, 
will be some £750,000. 


While the Church may be able to raise an annual sum cf 
that size from its resources, the £4 million needed in the 
first place will indeed be hard to find. The commission think: 
it may be possible, however, if a national appeal is made 
through a trust for the Preservation of Historic Churches. 
If all else fails, the churches would have to ask for help, and 
in that case the commission hopes that it would be given 
unconditionally, as it is to the University Grants Commitice 
and the Arts Council. But this should be a last resort: 

There is to-day a prevalent tendency to look to the state to 
solve all the problems of life, individual and corporate. Th« 

Church should set an example in trying to manage her own 

effairs without récourse to the state. 

The Church would prefer that, rather than consider giving 
money, the state should’ take less away. There will be 
sympathy with the commission’s view that money bequeathed 
or given under deed of covenant for church repair should 
be exempt from death duties and tax. Yet all proposals for 
nibbling at the revenue, however good the cause, must be 
regarded with great suspicion. Certainly it must be hoped 
that the appeal which will no doubt follow the commission's 
report will rouse the general response of which it is worthy. 

*“ The Preservation of Our Churches.” Church Information 
Board. 


Books and Publications 


The Great Society 


Jeclaration of Faith. By Herbert Agar. Collins. 222 pages. 


the book is to some extent a résumé. As 
he himself suggests, “the reader m2\ 
wonder why he is led down such we!! 


128, 6d, beaten paths.”. On the other hand, the 


cee? 


Few people in 1952 will quarrel with 
M1 Herbert Agar’s discouraging descrip- 
tion of the Atlantic Community today. 
“We strengthen each other with arms, 
grants and pacts, while-weakening each 
other with tariffs, quotas, currency con- 
trels, prohibitions of immigration and 
every convenient device for making our 
total Western Economy inefficiem.” Nor 
will many people in the West deny that 
more than common funk, more even 
than the most enlightened self-interest, 
is needed to change this factious group 
of nations into a genuine and lasting 
Aulamtic unity. : 

Great changes in political and social 
organisation occur not only when 
ecomomic techniques are modified but 
chiefly when determined men and 
women stamp their vision upon the new 
material—as Lenin did «in Russia, or the 
Founding Fathers in America, or 
Gregory the Great at the dawn of the 
Middle Ages. An Atlantic Community 
will not grow simply from quick trans- 
port, modern communications, the dollar 
gap and the pressure of Soviet im- 
perialism. It will grow because people 
believe in it and have a vision of its 

purpose and efficacy. 


But what can that wision be? It is 
to this question that Mr Agar’s 
“Declaration of Faith ” is directed, and 
in rapid, rhetorical and often eloquent 
writing, he suggests that the foundations 
of such a vision can be found in Western 
tradition, in the concept of a Great 
Society to which “the monstrous fic- 
tion ”—absolute national interest—is 
subordinate and which is based upon the 
concept of a natural law transcending 
individual interests and individual states. 

This concept of order and brotherhood 
is a noble one, and Mr Agar has little 
difficulty in showing what calamities have 
befallen the Western world when abso- 
jute state interest and the overriding of 
all notions of justice have led the nations 
into wars of “ unconditional surrender.” 
The Greeks in the fourth century Bc 
courted disaster as certainly as the 
Byzantines in their struggle against Bul- 
garia or the nations of Europe in the 
Thisty Years War. 

Yet in spite of the relevance of Mr 
Agar’s aim and in spite of his obvious 
sincerity, the book does not fully achieve 
its purpose. The weakness lies in the 
problem of which audience it addresses. 
For those who share Mr Agar’s beliefs, 


\ 


unbeliever, the nationalist, the cynic, the 
fellow traveller, or even the active 
member of the Senate Committee on 
un-American Activities will find little to 
convince him—little beyond a quick 
sketch of history which he will] find 
largely incomprehensible and a profc:- 
sion of faith which he does not share. 
Perhaps the greatest obstacle to the 
growth of the Atlantic Community }s 
this break in the communication of ide«s, 
and the technique of bridging it dc<s 
not emerge in Mr Agar’s study. 

Yet if he does not overcome the 
formidable gulf, the attempt is a breve 
one. Faith and courage are infectious 
things, and Mr Agar’s robust defence «! 
a great tradition will hearten others 4° 
encourage them to make their ©" 
“ declaration of faith.” 


The Strength of the West 


The Defence of Western Europe. ‘) 
Drew Middleton, Frederick Muller. 255 
pages. 158. 

What harm can be done to a serous 
writer by a publisher's blurb? “<n 
one reads that the views of an aulhor 
are fearless and his analysis ruthless «3° 
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is set off looking for intellectual arro- 
gance, generalisation beyond reason, 
and a desire to shock and impress. Mr 
Middleton is too good a journalist to 
-ommit these faults, though he some- 
‘mes sails a little close to the wind. 
He drops very easily into the future 
rense when talking about war with the 
Russians, and there are some general 
statements about strategy and national 
-haracter that only a journalist would 
iare to put On paper. 


There are also instances here and 
there where he appears to have been 

- victim of a headquarters point of 
view or of a hand-out. For example, to 
rake the now burning question of 
General Ridgway’s’ lack of reserve 
divisions: he takes over en bloc the 
Erench version of their reserve mobilisa- 
tion methods and compares them with 
the British to the latter’s disadvantage. 
There is much that is wrong with 
British readiness, but Mr Middleton 
can be certain that the two Territorial 
divisions of which he speaks would be 
‘quipped and capable of fighting. Does 
he really believe that this is true of the 
French reserve divisions or that the 
French could produce twenty divisions 
for the line thirty days after an 
emergency has begun ? 


Statements like this make one doubt 
the accuracy of his other judgments. 
If he had said a little more often “ Ie 
is Claimed that” and had occasionally 
given reference to a source, the reader 
would have been able to discriminate 
between first-hand and second-hand 
information. Likewise Mr Middleton 

a little rash in his economic 
judgments. Did the Three Wise Men 
really say that rearmament was already 
seriously threatening . the economic 
health of Europe? It is more likely 
that they found the fears of govern- 
ments on this score eight months ago 
somewhat exaggerated. 


These are all familiar pitfalls of 
reporting, and for the rest there can be 
nothing but praise for the sharpness 
ind balance of the general picture that 
the book presents. Its attention is well 
distributed: three chapters about 
Russian and satellite strength, on the 
whole encouraging provided the West 
tries hard enough to make itself safe ; 
two on the international army and its 
command; three chapters on. the 
American, British and French army 
contributions, an excellent one on the 
~ calculated risk ” of rearming Germany 
in which he describes the tactics of 
the Pentagon as “ bull-headed”; and a 
very judicial and worrying chapter 
called “If War Breaks Out To-morrow,” 
which means any day this summer. 


[t_ may fairly be complained that 
Britain’s power is much  under- 
esumated: the engineering industry, 
which can set an example to the 
Americans with the Centurion tank and 
the Comet, is surely worth a mention, 
‘ind Mr Middleton might recall that we 
still have a navy. But if the author’s 
selection of facts is sometimes curious, 
‘is shrewd judgment and refusal to 
think wishfully are reassuring. His 
conclusions are worrying, but the story 
he tells shows that the: West, while 


being nervous about its weakness now 
may well feel confident about the 
future—provided it is given the time 
and takes the trouble. 


Informing the 
Commonwealth 


Consultation and Co-operation in the 
Commonwealth. By Heather J. 
Harvey. Oxford University Press for the 
Royal Institute of International Affairs. 
41 pages, 308, 


This is a handbook designed to pro- 
vide reference material about the 
machinery of the Commonwealth. It 
follows a previous work with an almost 
similar title, the significant difference 
being the inclusion of the word 
“British” last time. This was pub- 
lished in 1934 by Gerald Palmer, also 
under the auspices of Chatham House. 
While the current volume delves a long 
way back where necessary, its main aim 
is to cover in detail the developments 
which took place between 1934 and 
1951. The book is in three parts. The 
first shows how the machinery of con- 
sultation has grown up; the second is 
devoted to defence, outlining in par- 
ticular the changes which have taken 
place in methods of co-operation since 
1939; and the third part covers 
Commonwealth participation in inter- 
national action, through Uno, in the 
a and now in the North Atlantic 

‘act. 


For anything as intangible as the 
Commonwealth, it is sometimes sur- 
prising how large a case history exists. 
On the other hand, this peculiarly 
British institution has grown up by the 
thoroughly British method of adding 
precedent to precedent; and it is this 
form of development that provides the 
subject matter of the present book. The 
day-to-day working of the Common- 
wealth consists mainly of the exchange 
of information. But, as Miss Harvey 
points out when quoting Lord Bruce 
in 1948, while the information now goes 
out from Britain to the other members 
“in an almost unlimited flow,” the 
return flow is very much smaller and 
exchanges between other members are 
almost negligible. If the Common- 
wealth is to remain a living force while 
changing from an organisation of which 
Britain was the permanent chairman 
to something more like a club in which 
all are equal, more may have to be 
done to stimulate these other streams 
of information and consultation. It is 
characteristic of the change, as Miss 
Harvey suggests, that the last imperial 
conference was held in May, 1937, when 
King George VI ascended the throne. 
Since the war there have been “ meet- 
ings of Commonwealth Ministers.” 


In spite of the need for as wide an 
area as possible of Commonwealth 
defence co-operation; the most im- 
portamt section of Miss Harvey’s book 
is Part I, which deals with the 
machinery of consultation. Here she 
gives in concise and readable form the 
answers to all the questions of those, 
both in and outside the Commonwealth, 
who are baffled by its elusive political 
quality. Her facts range from the first 
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Ten Great Economists 


JOSEPH A. SCHUMPETER in this 
collection of essays ope of the greatest 
economists of our day has written brilliant 
evaluations of the men most influential 
in shaping economic thought during the 
past century. 2is. net 


Problems of 
Nationalized Industry 


Edited by W. A. ROBSON, LL.M., Ph.D. 
Th® book presents the first serious dis- 
cussion ‘of the problems of the recently 
nationalized. industries in Britain. 

25s. net 


Jeremy Bentham’s 
Economie Writings 


W. STARK, M.A. A critical edition 
based on Bentham’s printed. works and 
unprinted manuscripts, the present 
volume. is the first of three and covers 
the period from 1787 to 1795. 30s. net 
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discussions about an imperial confer- 
ence in 1903 to the recent entitlement 
of High Commissioners to be “ Your 
Excellency,” from an account of every 
ministerial meeting of any consequence 
to a description of all the permanent 
organs of the Commonwealth—though 
it is a pity that more could not have 
been said about the Commonwealth 
Liaison Committee. Now that the 
nature and extent of .Commonwealth 
membership are as fluid as at any time 
in the past, this up-to-date summary is 
most opportune. 


The Changing Law 


Law and Social Change in Con- 
temporary Britain. By W. Frie@mann., 
Stevens and Sons. 322 pages. 378. 6d. 


“ And yet it does move.” The Com- 
munist and the Western worlds. differ 
widely in their view of the function of 
the courts. The Anglo-Saxon lawyer 
bristles at the notion that the courts are, 
and must be, obedient instruments of 
state policy. The Communists must 
wonder at, disbelieve or regard as an 
inefficient anachronism the spectacle of 
@ supreme court sitting in judgment on 
the right of the chief executive in a 
state to order such a vital industry as 
sicel production to remain at work. 
Even Mr G. R. Strauss once expressed 
horror at the idea that.a mere regional 
trafic commissioner could overrule a 
decision of the central executive. And, 
since the division between the two 
schools of thought is so important, both 
tend to exaggerate the virtues of their 
own beliefs. The importance of this 
book is that Professor Friedmann is both 
able and willing to steer a middle course, 
to retain his judgment, to accept that 
a legal system is not and cannot be out- 
side the social and economic structure 
of its society and yet that it must apply 
tests other than those demanded by the 
immediate policy requirements of the 
executive. 


Three things should be said about 
this book. The first is that it is hard 
to imagine anyone better qualified to 
write it. Professor Friedmann has won 
legal degrees at three universities, 
London, Berlin and Melbourne, and is 
now Professor of Law at Toronto. He 
is a continental lawyer who has absorbed 
the atmosphere of the Anglo-Saxon 
common law in Britain, Australia and 
Canada. As Lord Justice Denning says 
in his preface, “he teaches us more 
about ourselves and our law than we 
ourselves knew.” The second is that 
the problems the book discusses are all 
essemtial aspects of the uncompleted 
changes within the modern state: the 
relations of the public corporation and 
the private individual ; the powers of, 
and checks on, the new economic giants, 
such as the trade unions ; all the tensions 
and conflicts that arise within what is 
loosely called the welfare state. 


The third thing to be said about this 
book is that Professor Friedmann does 
not lack either influence or disciples 
(which, perhaps, is very much the same 
thing). Lord Justice Denning may, 
with. respect, be described as one. In 
his judgment in the case of Lee v. The 
Shewmen’s Guild of Great ‘Britain, it 


was the social aspect of the problem 
before the court that was very much to 
the front of his mind. That case con- 
cerned the rights of a domestic tribugal 
within a trade union to expel a member. 
Had the member any redress in the 
courts and, if so, what? “These 
courts,” Lord Justice Denning said, 
“intervene every day to protect rights 
‘of property. They must also intervene 
to protect the right to work.” It is 
most unlikely that those two sentences 
would ever have been found in any 
judgment delivered fifty years ago. It 
is difficult to avoid the cliché that this 
is a book which everyone responsible for 
or interested in .public affairs should 
r 


Is Kensington Human ? 


From a Garden in London. By Henrik 
v. Ringsted. Jonathan Cape. 279 pages. 
153. 


Yes, it is, says Hr. Ringsted in this 
most kindly, sunny, perceptive, but un- 
sentimental book. is London as a 
whole, though to confound Kensington 
with London would be a great mistake. 
So are Londoners and the English, 
though it would be a rash Dane who 
would claim to understand them com- 
pletely, even after long acquaintance. 
Go slowly ; cultivate your garden (seven 
yards twelve inches by nineteen yards) 
and your “local” (waiting, with serene 
patience, for the day when you will 
graduate as a “reguiar”™); take a firm 
line with your own natural irritation 
over draughty doors or leaky roofs, 
demented street-numbering systems, 
medieval garbage collection, boldly con- 
ceived exterior plumbing, and similar 
peculiarities of the island race ; learn to 
appreciate cats and the ritual of weather 
conversation ; and you will find London 
and Londoners not only human but 
even, within limits, admirable. 

Hr. Ringsted’s book was written in 
the first instance for his fellow country- 
men afid especially for the benefit of 
Danish war brides—whom he warns, 
incidentally, that England is a man’s 
country where women are kept in their 
place. If he overstresses this aspect of 
British life, there are others on which 
he lets us off extraordinarily lightly. 
To write as he does of London River 
without even pointing the deadly con- 
trast with Copenhagen’s harbour—where 
the racing eights skim over clear blue 
water under the gantries and the cargo 
boats are as clean and trim as the sailing 
dinghies in the yacht basins ten minutes 
from the city’s centre—angues a real 
generosity. 


On the other hand, i$ it—can it be— 
really true that the English type is most 
faithfully depicted, as Hr. Ringsted says 
it is, in the cartoons of Giles. On the 
other hand again, how delightful and 
how salutary to read the unvarnished 
truth about regulation girls’ school 
tunics ; what a relief to find t that Coven- 
try Street appears a less nauseating 
spectacle to a civilised foreigner | 
it does to a civilised native ; and with 
what inarticulate cries of assent does one 
hail the general remarks on “ tourism” 
and the “tourist trade” which adorn 
the final chapter. Perhaps, somewhere 
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in Copenhagen, on a flower-garlanded 
balcony, some urbane and keen-eyed 

ishman is gathering the materials 
for a book as sound and entertaining as 
this. Perhaps; but one doubts it. 


Turkey Transformed 


The New Turks. By Eleanor Bisbee. 
Pennsylvania University Press. (London 
Geoffrey Cumberlege). 298 pages. 40s. 


Modern Turkey deserves more atten- 
tion than it gets in the West. This is 
not just because it is able and willing 
to play an important part in the defence 
of the free world. Even more is i: 
because the transformation of Turke\ 
over the last thirty years from a back- 
ward and disintegrating section of the 
old Ottoman Empire into a strong, 
democratic modern state is in itself an 
absorbing and important story. Miss 
Bisbee, who from 1936 to 1942 was Pro- 
fessor of Philosophy and Psychology « 
Robert College and the American Col- 
lege in Istanbul, has set out in this book 
to make the new Turkey and its people 
better known in the West. Her survey 
includes the origins and history of the 
republic, its physical characteristics, ts 
political, economic and social institutions 
and its relations with its neighbours. 


Not content with alj. this, the author 
gives a comprehensive account of the 
customs, character and activities of the 
Turks. Very little seems to have escaped 
her, from marriage customs to behaviour 
at football matches, from children’s 
games to the Turkish sense of humour 
Indeed, there are moments when the 
spate of information, not by any means 
all of equal value, gives the book some- 
thing of the appearance of a guide-book. 
But Miss Bisbee is rarely dull, and she 
is not content merely to record what she 
has observed. She judges and criticises 
with scrupulous fairness, balancing 
praise for al] that has been achieved with 
a realistic estimate of the magnitude of 
the tasks still to be tackled. But it is 2 
pity that the impact of this interesting 
book should be deadened by its very 
undistinguished style and its complete 
lack of all literary graces. 


Critical Biography 
Ten Great Economists. By Joseph A. 
Schumpeter, Allen and Unwin. 305 


pages. 218. 


The ideal critic, like the ideal actor, 
must be able to achieve a very difficult 
blend of close self-identification with 
the subject and of the most deliberaic 

objective detachment. Neither the 
partisan who lends all his gifts, however 
t, to the uses of partisanship, nor 
e di hostile evaluator— 
error and failure, is 

the whole of a critic’s work. 
must be interpretation before 
n be assessment, and to interpret. 
must think and = himself 

S seeaaens mind nature ; 
is needed too, and (0 
evaluate the critic must be 
‘the spell to which he has 
subjected himself. Inability 
perform this feat may matter littl 
when criticism relates to a singic 
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ievement or failure, a point of tech- 
se, a particular judgment or mis- 
‘ment ; it matters intensely when its 
ct is a whole life-work and the man 
nplishing it. 

this posthumous collection of 
the late Professor Schumpeter 
; himself as possessing the critic’s 
fic gift to a very high degree. It 
ore scope in the masterly and sub- 
i] essay on Marx (reproduced from 
italism, Socialism and Democracy ” 
ccupying nearly a quarter of the 
than in the six-page obituary 
- on Walras, translated from the 
in original of 1910; though even 
vhich might have been no more 
1 graceful conventional tribute 
a young writer to a respected and 
ted senior, shows the same sure- 
ind sense of perspective as do the 
r studies, such as those on Marshall, 

», and—tlast of the ten—Keynes. 
sonal biography and exposition of 
are combined in different pro- 
ons. The essay on Taussig, a 
ng friend, is predominantly bio- 
shical, that on BGhm-Bawerk, though 
ed with the warmth of personal 
aintance,is predominantly analytical, 
the two elements are always there, 
‘ngthening and sometimes explaining 
- another. Sometimes, indeed, one 
iy feel that too much is laid upon their 
teraction. True as it is, for instance, 
Keynes’s theory was always closely 


related to his preoccupation with cur- 
rent events, it is too sweeping a denial 
of their more general validity to say 
that “ practical Keynesianism is a seed- 
ling which cannot be transplanted into 
foreign soil ; it dies there; and becomes 
poisonous before it dies.” These feel- 
ings, however, are matters of stress and 
degree. This is an illuminating, stimu- 
lating, and highly civilised book. 


The Last Chartist 


Ernest Jones: Chartist. By John Saville. 
Lawrencevand Wishart, 284 pages. 2 §s. 


This annotated selection of the 
speeches and writings of Ernest Jones, 
prefaced by Mr. Saville’s scholarly bio- 
graphical] introduction, throws much- 

“needed light on the personality and ideas 
of the last leader of Chartism. Jones 
was born in 1819, the son of an equerry 
to the Duke of Cumberland, who was 
his godfather. Nothing in his back- 
ground and early years foreshadowed 
his conversion to Chartism. He had had 
literary ambitions and had been called 
to the Bar in 1844. Yet, from the time 
of his adherence to the Chartist cause, 
around 1845, he became one of the most 
militant of its leaders ; he spent the years 
1848-50 in grim imprisonment for 
seditious behaviour; throughout the 
fifties, he kept alive, almost single- 
handed, what was left of a dying move- 
ment. Disillusionment with independent 


working class action then drew him 
closer to the growing Radical movement 
of the sixties, but his death in 1869 
robbed him of the place his undoubted 
gifts might have earned him within its 
ranks. 

Ernest Jones is a remarkable illustra- 
tion of the truth that men are the 
prisoners of their times. The circum- 
stances of the fifties doomed him to 
failure as a leader of labour. He 
preached social revolution to a working- 
class that had turned away from it; he 
was a militant political organiser when 
both militancy and political organisation 
had been replaced by trade unionism 
geared to limited aims, primarily 
economic, as the typical form of working 
class action. Jones was also one of the 
few Englishmen of his time who knew 
both Marx and Engels well and who 
sought a solution to the national and 
international problems of his day with 
reference to an approximation of Marxist 
doctrine. Mr Saville prints an enter- 
taining and jnstructive selection of the 
Marx-Engels correspondence relating to 
Jones ; it shows the hopes they placed 
in him and the disappointment they felt 
at his deviations. 

This book is a useful contribution to 
the understanding of the causes of 
Jones’s failure to make a serious impact 
on his time, and of a period which is the 
least well-known, yet one of the most 
crucial, in British working-~<lass history. 


‘Letters to the Editor 


Which Law for Korea? 


Sir,—Before starting his meticulous 
xamination of the umneertain and 
cure, Mr Hobsbawm might have 
pared one glance for the obvious. Many 
f the recusant prisoners are voluntary 
ieserters. The shotgun wedding is a 


In fact, if you wanted an example of 
man exercising a free choice, the 
ieserter from an army in the field would 
be hard to beat. And since a man who 
makes a free choice is entitled to asylum, 
‘ven acoording to his own ungenerous 
sic, Mr Hobsbawm’s case collapses. — 
Yours faithfully, H. B. BarRwise 
Oxford 


Better British Films 


»it,—One of your recent notes on the 
n industry says that it has still to be 
nonstrated that a high quota of British 
uims for exhibitors to show “ by hook 
-rook,” will result in the production 
uficient good British films. This 
ms tO me an overt-simplification of 
- problem. ‘The quota system was 


‘niceived in 192§ as a means of protect-. 


‘14 the British/film production industry 
‘fom competition of American films, 
wich had already met their production 
‘osts in their home market and which 


could, therefore, undercut our pictures.’ 


ac first ten-year Cinematograph 
‘vt was placed on the statute book. But 
the Act also introduced a renters’ quota 
which required alll renters who im 
ilms to foot the bill fora pecneas 
British production. 


‘nc quota became law in 1927, when 
. Films 





The exhibitors’ quota and renters’ 
quota, working together, not only pro- 
tected the native industry, but also en- 
sured the production of British films for 
the cinemas to show—until Gatt forced 
this country to abolish the renters’ quota 
from October, 1948. The whole weight 
of the quota was thus placed on the 
shoulders of the exhibitors, who, unlike 
the renters, had (with very few excep- 
tions) no connection with and no 
experience of sponsoring production. 
The 1948 “Quota” Act also absolves 
cinemas from such an obligation, be- 
cause, far from forcing them “by hook 
or crook” to fulfil their quota, it makes 
provision for exemptions from the quota, 
if they can demonstrate that the films 
are not available to them. This has been 
interpreted by the Board of Trade in a 
manner generous to the cinema owners. 

The National Film Finance Corpora- 
tion from its inception recognised the 
key position of the renter in film pro- 
duction. But the Board of Trade, in 
allowing the renters’ quota—and, inci- 
dentally, any other comparable means of 
protecting British film making—to be- 
come contrary to international agree- 
ment, has been less wise.—yYours 
faithfully, 

CHRISTOPHER BRUNEL 

Gerrards Cross 


Productivity After the 
Teams 
Sir,—In the “ Business Notes” of your 


issue of May roth you refer to the Scot- 
tish Productivity Panel as an indepen- 


dent body acting apparently without 


consultation with the British section of 
the Anglo-American Council on Pro- 
ductivity. 

The action of my board was the out- 
come of a plan made two years ago which 
was taken stage by stage.. The board 
arranged for the American Consuls- 


General in Scotland to speak to its” 


district committees on the facilities 
offered by that service in exporting to the 
United States. The district committees 
followed up these meetings by sponsor- 
ing firms dealing with productivity, but it 


was soon realised that firms in themselves 
‘ were not enough. A Scottish panel was 


considered last autumn and discussed 
with a representative of the Anglo- 
American Council, and with the 
American Minister. Every step taken 
was made known to the constituent 
bodies of the Anglo-American Council, 
who gave the warmest support to the 
Scottish scheme. I fail to understand, 
therefore, how it can be said that this 
board acted. without consultation. 


The rest of your comment is again 
misleading. . At the conference, indus- 
trial consultants were asked if it would 


be possible for them to take part in © 


advising the proposed panel, and repre- 
sentatives present volunteered at once to 
assist in every possible way. In conclu- 
sion, may I add that it is the intention 
of the board that the panel should act 
in conjunction with the British Produc- 
tivity Council when that body is set up. 


-—Yonrs faithfully, 


Cuartes Murpocn, Chairman, 
Scottish Board for Industry 
Glasgow, C.2 
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AMERICAN SURVEY 





Mister Eisenhower 


Abilene, Kansas 


HE most difficult of the decisions now facing Mr 
Eisenhower may well be very different from those 
which General Eisenhower had to make. What these 
decisions are, and what may follow if they are wrongly taken, 
could be glimpsed during the jamboree at Abilene, Kansas, 
last week when Mr Eisenhower set sail upon the political 
ficod-tide. 

Arriving back in his pleased and exhilarated home town 
in the middle of America the newly demilitarised Ike, now 
dressed in a light summer suit and panama hat, was led 
to the place where the Eisenhower Museum is to be built. 
Here, close to the railway tracks and next door to the 
splendidly ordinary white frame house where his boyhood 
was spent, there was a foundation stone to be laid. With 
this ceremony went a little speech which would be of such 
limited national interest beside the big political speech he 
was to make five hours later that Mr Eisenhower had not 
even prepared notes for it. 


It was something he could do supremely well: it was 
abeut his father and mother, and about their belief in the 
Bible and in the simple theory that so long as you did 
your best with the material the good Lord gave you there 
was no need to worry or fear, because the good Lord 
Himself would provide whatever else might be necessary. 
Mr Eisenhower spoke eloquently and with much feeling. 
Memory, he began, was bound on such an occasion to turn 
backward ; and in fact 

this day eight years ago I made the most agonising decision 

of my life. I had to decide to postpone by at least twenty- 

four hours the most formidable array of fighting ships and of 

fighting men that was ever launched across the sea against a 

hostile shore. . . . The greatest break in a terrible outlay of 

weather ocourred the next day and allowed that great invasion 
to proceed with losses far below those we had anticipated. 

The afternoon wore on and there was a parade past him 
with high school bands and drum majorettes, and cowboys 
and tableaux “depicting incidents from the life of Mr 
Eisenhower” ; and then it rained immoderately so that the 
Eisenhower stadium was a morass of mud and sodden people 
when the moment came to start on the big speech. With 
the lightning still flashing across an ominous sky there 
seemed little reason to expect any memorable display of 
enthusiasm from the crowd. But there were bursts of 
clapping, cheering and horn-honking from time to time as 
Mr Eisenhower read the speech, and one of the loudest 
spontaneous reactions of approval came when he reached 
& passage in which he said: 

the mystery must be removed from foreign relations—our 

essential requirements and objectives must be clearly set 

forth for us and all others to read and comprehend. Ameri- 
cans instinctively and properly dread the kind of secrecy that 
surrounded Yalta. 





““AMERICAN SURVEY ”’ is prepared partly in the 
United States, partly in London. Those items which 
are written in the United States carry an indication 
to that effect; all others are the work of the editorial 
staff in London. 


The fact that this passage had been included appe: 
to many of the Washington correspondents present, to 
an almost perfect example of the new decisions Mr Eis<>- 
bower is now being required to take. A candidate for : 
Republican nomination could hardly expect to succeed » 
out a word of criticism of the Democratic Administra‘ 
But there is plainly a choice of grounds upon which ix 
Administration can be attacked—a choice ranging all t< 
way from those springing from pure conviction to thor 
dictated by pure demagoguery. 

There was no proof at Abilene that someone had advis«d 
Mr Eisenhower that it would be a good thing to assail : 
secrecy at Yalta, that there was a lot of public feeling ab. 
it, and that a candidate who took the critical line on 
could rely upon a ready response from his audience. Bu: 
to some of those present it looked as though he had been 
pressed to do this for political reasons. It looked the: 
way because a military man would not need to be told wh, 
a wartime conference between heads of states could not be 
satisfactorily held under kieig lights in Madison Square 
Garden; because there was an uncomplicated military 
reason why decisions reached at Yalta had to be kept secret 
for some time after the conference ended; and because 
of all the inexpensive methods of securing applause from ; 
crowd recently devised by either political party, this ‘s 
probably the one which least bears examination on either 
ethical or factual grounds. As a General, Mr Eisenhower 
understood this; as a politician, he had decided to over- 
look it. 


* 


Mr Eisenhower is not the first and will not be the Ja: 
candidate who has been confronted by arguments the! 
powerful support can be won, and advisers can be kept 
sweet and happy, by playing the game in what is usual’y 
called the professional _way. But the first week of the 
political career upon which he has embarked so late anc 
80 conspicuously has made it clear that, while he enjc): 


advantages most other candidates labour half a lifetime 1 


secure, he is bereft of many of the defences that a:¢ 
developed during a normal apprenticeship in politics. 
The American audience is inclined to yield to any po - 
ticlan who has played his role for some years the right ‘ 
do and say expedient things when he feels that occasion 
requires it. Loyalty to the party is usually accepted a: 2 
reason why certain manoeuvres have to be carried out, ceric 
promises have to be made, and certain insincerities have 
to be uttered. But it is dowbtful whether the audience w!! 
extend the same indulgence to Mr Eisenhower—at least ©‘ 
immediately. He has responded to “a clear call to duty ”: 
he appears, late in the play, “ in response,” as the Governor 
of Kansas put it, “to the hopes and prayers of millions ©! 
Americans . . . seeking a leader summoned by dest-ny. 
At the Abilene press conference, with no advisers 2! 5) 
elbow and no carefully phrased sentences to drop into 20Y 
text—on his own, inspiring the conviction that by force of 
rugged character and vigour of bearing he will be abic ‘© 
overcome all obstacles—he was very neatly irresistible, <ve™ 
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-he newspapermen who were supposed to be submitting 

n to ordeal by fire. 
12 trouble is that to be irresistible to the professionals 
the Republican party, without whose aid he is unlikely 
» nominated, Mr Eisenhower must develop his role 
.or differently. Senator Carlson of Kansas threw light 
‘his aspect of the Eisenhower homecoming when, in 
‘ng correspondents on what had happened during visits 
.< candidate by Republican delegations from neighbour- 
states, he said that some of them had asked Mr Eisen- 
whether he was “an organisation man.” Senator 
Carlson reported happily that Mr Eisenhower had assured 
‘so that he was indeed an organisation man and was 
1g to work with the precinct worker, the county chair- 
_the local captain and all the rest” of the party officials. 


- question is not whether Mr Eisenhower will be 
loing anything disereditable by appearing as an organisation 
in: the question is whether he will be staying in character. 
(1, fellow organisation men, and particularly those in 
itions more exalted than precinct worker, county chairman 
1d local captain, are likely to make upon him demands 
h it may not always be easy to reconcile with those 
the clear call to duty. Mr Eisenhower cannot expect to 
io the nomination by spurning the advice he receives from 
- men of experience who are staking their own political 
‘ures upon him. Yet he will be jeopardising the very 
indations of his strength whenever it becomes obvious 
that he is proclaiming any but his own thoughts and con- 
tions. The most important of the new decisions he will 
»¢ called on to make in the next month will be those which 
determine the relationship between the advice he gets from 
: professional politicians and his own instinct, his quality 
character and earnestness which, when he makes it evident, 
ufts him to a point at which he is by all odds the most 
ittractive figure on the present political stage. .He has to 
jecide how to balance advice against instinct, how to make 
nimself attractive enough to the Republican professionals to 
yccure the nomination without making himself so unattrac- 
= to the American voters that he wins the nomination and 

*¢ loses the election. 


American Notes 
Steel Shuttlecock 


When the high hopes of a negotiated settlement of the 
steel dispute collapsed unexpectedly on Monday, President 
"cuman at once threw the ball to Congress. He went in 

‘cson to ask it for power, which the Supreme Court had 
suid only Congress could grant, to seize the steel industry 
ind run it until a wage agreement had Been reached. But 
‘he Senate, which until then had been busily drafting various 
scizure plans of its own, at once threw the ball back to Mr 
Truman, and requested him to use the power he already had 
ind get a Court injunction against the strike under the Taft- 
‘iactley Act: The House has not yet confirmed this request 
st it seems unlikely that the President will be able to 
scape from doing something which he has told Congress 
would be unfair to the steel workers and the worse of 
““< two possible methods of securing essential steel pro- 
duction, assuring equal treatment for both sides in the 
Jisoute and encouraging them to settle their differences. But 
‘ 1as at least shifted the blame for invoking the Taft-Hartley 
p' cedure, so much disliked by labour, from his shoulders 
‘) those of Congress and has given new life to what has in 
‘ie past been a useful election issue. 


| tc will be some days before an injunction against the steel 
strike cam be obtained, for first a fact-finding board must 
-<ctily that the dispute endangers the national safety. - While 
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the steel workers are unlikely to disobey the injunction 
openly, they may not work very whole-heartedly when they 
go back. Nearly 90 per cent of the steel industry is now shut 
down and manufacturers are having second thoughts about 


their optimistic forecasts of having enough steel on hand 


for a month or more of full operations. Already certain » 


types of steel, especially the alloys needed for jet aircraft, 
are becoming scarce and all exports have been banned except 
for defence purposes. The trade union and the steel com- 
panies are, however, working out a scheme for continued 
production of the steel needed for essential military needs, 
which may mean for the Korean war only. 


Once an injunction has been obtained against the strike, it 
will last for eighty days, but there is no reason to suppose 
that a settlement will be any easier to reach after this further 
delay than it is now after months of negotiation. With all 
the publicity that has been given to the dispute it has 
become almost. impossible, for reasons of prestige, for either 
side to make concessions. The collapse of bargaining on 
Monday apparently came not over wages—a “ package” 
increase of about 21 cents an hour seems to have been 
tentatively agreed—but over the union shop. The steel 
workers insist, and the companies refuse to agree, that ail 
employees should be required to join the union within a 
month. The Wage Stabilisation Board endorsed the union 
shop in its controversial recommendations on the steel dis- 
pute and Congress, in renewing the Defence Production Act, 
is punishing the board for this excess of zeal by confining 
its activities directly to wage questions. 

’ Be . 
After the Primaries 


While Mr Eisenhower beams upon his party’s delegates, 
hoping to unfreeze the hard, calculating uncommitted hearts 
of the Pennsylvania and Michigan delegations, and bring the 
390 votes he is promised closer to Senator Taft’s 460, the 
Taft machine has been busy elsewhere. The choice of 
General MacArthur to make the keynote speech at the con- 
vention—the opening address which sets the party’s sights 
and fixes the meeting’s tone—is one more sign of how strongly 
the Taft supporters are entrenched in the party organisation 
and how ruthlessly they will exploit their advantage. General 
MacArthur, despite his uniform, is an open supporter of 
Senator Taft ; so is Mr Walter Hallanan, who will be in the 
chair when the vital decisions are made whether to admit 
pro-Taft or pro-Eisenhower delegations from the contested 
southern states. Senator Lodge, for Mr Eisenhower, has 
spurned Senator Taft’s offer of a “ reasonable ” compromise 
of these disputes, a compromise which, it seems probable, 
would concede Georgia’s fifteen votes to Mr Eisenhower and 
retain the lion’s share, those from Texas and Louisiana, as 
ill-gotten gains for Senator Taft. 


There is an ominous parallel with the convention of 1912, 
the last occasion a partisan keynoter was chosen, and the 
scene of steamroller tactics by Senator Taft’s father which 
split the party disastrously. ‘If sharp practice by Senator 
Taft’s organisation secures him the nomination, many 
indignant Eisenhower supporters would refuse to vote for 
him. But the evidence of the always-small primary vote, such 
as it is, suggests the parallel should not be pressed too far. 
Theodore Roosevelt in 1912 carried most of the primaries— 
the elections in which voters may express their preferences 


_ for candidates—before he was frozen out at the convention. 


This Be Senator Taft and Mr Eisenhower have each 
carried six, though the latter’s miraculous write-in in Minne- 
sota, his near-victory in the isolationist state of South Dakota, 
and his heavy totals in the big states suggest that his popular 
appeal more than makes up for Senator Taft’s moths of hard 
work. The evidence in the Democratic primaries is similacly 
inconclusive. Senator Kefauver’s almost unbroken string of 
victories make him look like the people’s choice, but in alt 
but two states the people were not given any real choice ; 
there was no 
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The state primaries, in fact, have proved as inadequate a 
tool of popular government as their critics alleged early this 
year when a valiant attempt was made to institute a national 
presidential primary. There have been primary elections in 
only sixteen states. But even in these, the leading contenders 
have subjected themselves to the voters’ scrutiny only when 
it suited their own books. In- Maryland, anxiety to avoid 
antagonising Governor McKeldin kept both Senator Taft and 
Mr Eisenhower on the side-lines. In some states voters were 
allowed to write in names not on the ballot and forgiven for 
grievous spelling mistakes ; elsewhere they were not. The 
rules of the game, varying in every state, confused candidates 
almost as much as voters. Yet now that the primaries are 
over, it seems all too likely that the Bills for a national primary 
will be forgotten, until it is too late in 1956, and the tradi- 
tional smoke-filled hotel room of the bosses will remain the 
only place where a clear decision is to be had. 


* * x 


Mischief in Copper 

‘The Administration hopes that Senator Fulbright’s 
amendment to the Defence Production Bill, authorising 
American participation in the International Materials Con- 
ference, may deflect the torpedo aimed by Senator Ferguson 
at the fair sharing of scarce materials. The Senate accepted 
the Ferguson amendment last week, over the protests of its 
Banking Committee and, if the House follows suit, the 
President will not be able to save the IMC from a premature 
extinction. To veto the whole Bill would simply end all 
controls on June 30th, just as Congress is preparing to 
adjourn for the political conventions. What may save the 
IMC is the realisation that if small businesses, schools and 
hospitals lose out in a new scramble for copper—the only 
one of the three major metals which is still really scarce 
and the one which the amendment is designed to free— 
Congress would be presenting Mr Truman with a first-class 
election issue which he could be trusted to make the most of. 


The amendment sponsored by the Sénator from Michigan, 
the big automobile state, provides that if the domestic 
supply of any commodity covers the needs of defence, foreign 
military aid, and the stockpile, as that of copper does, buyers 
will be free to buy all they can abroad ; that no price ceilings 
shall be imposed on imported materials ; and that, if the 
domestic supply of any material is enough to meet all 
domestic needs, no allocations whatever may be imposed. 
Che first clause would not only abolish international control 
of copper ; it would also make it impossible to guarantee 
supplies, under the Controlled Materials Plan, to defence- 
supporting industries and civilian users in the United States. 
The last clause would deprive foreign countries of any incen- 
tive to share their nickel, cobalt, and other still scarce 
materials with the United States by making it impossible 
for the United States to guarantee them supplies of sulphur. 
The only beneficiaries would be the big automobile com- 
panies who, unlike other producers of civilian durable goods, 
are raiding their next quarter’s+supplies of metals to take 
advantage of a brisk market. 


Republicans have tried energetically to pin the blame for 
American unemployment, in Detroit, for example, on the 
IMC quotas. But, as far as copper is concerned, these allo- 
cations have not been taken up in full because buyers, under 
price ‘stabilisation, could not pass on the world price. They 
are now permitted to pass on most of it, a decision taken 
to mollify Chile and revive the flow of copper from that 
——— which in May decided it could no longer sell 80 per 
cent of its copper to the United States at.a price lower than 
that in the free market. But strict allocations continue, and 
to the irritation of mills which have had access to domestic 
copper, priced artificially low, the government pr 
to use the machinery to spread the burden of higher foreign 
prices fairly over all mills. If it offers a subsidy instead, 
the demand for throwing off all restraints may subside. 
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Foreign Aid Halfway 


The mutual security programme for the fiscal year that 
begins on July 1st has now reached the halfway point in; 
Congressional course, if not in good condition, at least | 
better condition thah might have been expected in the }-.; 
of this election year. An expenditure of $1.5 billion less th.» 
the President requested has been authorised, and it o:'y 
remains to appropriate as much of the money as Cong: «: 
can be induced to provide. This is unlikely to be as m 
as the full authorisation, for the Taftian economisers in : 
House of Representatives agreed to a compromise on ‘he 

f 
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authorisation with the more generous Sénators only in order 
to waste no time before they got their second chanc. 
making cuts. And on appropriations the Senators, anxicus 
to end the Conpelaciieal session, will be ready to agree io 
most, if not all, of the cuts that the House imposes. 


The compromise on the authorisation was reached /2/{- 
way between the totals voted by the two Houses and provicies 
$4.6 billion for military, and $1.8 billion for economic, 
assistance. The main weight of the cuts fell on Europe, but 
no one has yet publicly assessed whether they are so severe 
that they will “discourage our friends and encourage our 
potential enemies” as Mr Eisenhower earlier predicted. 
He has been invited to give evidence on this point before the 
Appropriations Committees, but he has not yet said whether 
he is going to take this opportunity of debating with Senator 
Taft on what is one of the main issues between them. 


Mutuat Stecuriry Funps For Fiscat YEAR 1953 
($ million) 


i ' 
Requested | Autho: 


Europe 

WTALY BI os on so 8 ik co Shao rae be 4,070 3.41 

Defence supporting aid. .......-.e+006 1,819 1,28 
Near East and Africa 

MitAry GIG oso ccc etn rhavevens 08 606 | 56 

Economic and technical aid. ..........- 19% | 18] 
Asia and the Pacific 

Militery ahh 6 60: ss iinne veetsdes sonceces 611 | 565 

Economic and technical aid. ........4. 408 3 
American Republics > 

Military Qid i. ccd. vscaccecscecssace® 62 8 

Economic and technical aid............ ae 20 
Multilateral technical and other assistance 30 28 
AOUBDISUALON 5 vcs Sova Eines cs oe pe eee 75 = jnotk 

Totats (rounded figures) ........... | 7,900 | 6,40 





The figure for Africa and the Near East includes 
million for Arab refugees and $70 million for Jewish ©: 
There is also $9 million for assisting Europe’s surp'us 
peoples to migrate and $16.5 million (not included in ‘1 
total) for the United Nations Children’s Fund. Sene‘or 
McCarran saw to,it that Spain got $25 million in addit.on 


Lf 


~. to last year’s $100 million, as yet unspent. The Senate, 


more lavish with money than the House, was also more !a\'sh 
with unsatisfactory amendments, most of which were st:u-k 
out in conference. Senator Kem failed at the last mon «nt 
to reimpose his notorious ban on trade with the So: «! 
satellites, and all counterpart funds will not after all hav ‘0 
be set aside for buying strategic materials for the Amer..0 
stockpile. But $150 million in counterpart funds is st). (© 
be made available for stimulating free enterprise and »°°- 
ductivity in Western Europe means of loans. Another 
amendment rejected by the erees would have hams!rung 
technical aid to India and Pakistan, and some of the ‘«! 
were drawn from Senater Dworshak’s amendment \!)ch 
would have prevented “ ” in the United States 
and thus have stopped Americans being told what was b<!ng 
done with the money they are providing for mutual sec\"'y. 
Finally, and most important, it will again be possib!: this 
year to switch up to 10 per cent of the funds from m).!@ry 
to economic aid or the reverse. 
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“Quick, Mummy—the Parachlorometaxylenol ! ? 


Heaven forbid that eight-year-olds should ever learn to talk like that! Yet this germ-killing chemical 
with the formidable name will be helping to protect them during their lives. 
Antiseptic fluids and disinfectants play a vital role in reducing the danger of disease and the 
threat of death through infection. Monsanto germicides which are the active ingredients in these 
preparations are used in hospitals, surgeries and homes throughout the world. 


Monsanto makes important contributions to countless other industries, too—with an ever-growing 


range of versatile chemicals and plastics: 


% This chemical, and Cresantol 3 and Cresantol 15 (Registered 
Trade Mark), ave germicides produced by Monsanto for 


many applications, including the manufacture of antiseptic 
and disinfectant fluids, 


MONSANTO CHEMICALS LIMITED 
8 Waterloo Place, London, S.WiA MONSANTO tn association with +—~ 


CHEMICALS ~ PLASTICS Monsanto Chemical Company, St. Louis, U.S.A. 
- Monsanto Canada Ltd.;Montreal 

Monsanto Chemicals (Australia) Ltd., Melbourne. Sas 

Monsanto Chemicals of India Ltd., Bombay. eae 
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Constellation 


You enjoy the luxury of Constellation travel when you 
fly TWA to Frankfurt. You fly in one of TWA’s world- 
proved, four-engined Constellations, the experienced travel- 
ler’s choice for spacious comfort ‘and on-time arrival. 
There are frequent flights from London—complimentary 
drinks and a delicious hot meal served en route. Now’s your 
chance to experience the. friendly hospitality and personal 
attention of TWA service. Single fare: £17.2.0, return 
£30.16.0. Remember, your fare does not come out of your 


Foreign Travel allowance. 
NWA : — 
Consult your Travel Agent or TWA—Ask, too, about a EUROPE - AFRICA - ASIA 


thrifty TWA Sky Tourist fares to and across America. TRANS WORLD AIRLINES 


London. Tel.: REGent 3211. 
TWA Reservation Service available day and night. 


Manchester. Tel.: BLAckfriars 4649 
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Krilium- Comes to Market 


Krilium, the remarkable new Bison soil conditioner 
-hich is hundreds of times more effective—and many times 
re expensive—than humus, has gone on the market in 
mited quantities almost a year before the Monsanto Chemi- 
. Company had expected it to. What has forced Mon- 
5 hand is the flood of new producers, anxious to exploit 
rreat public excitement shown when Krilium was un- 
.jod six months ago. Those interested have been offered a 
“ one-time only ” five-pound pack of Krilium for $6.95, 
sh to condition approximately a twelfth of an acre, 
vhile other producers have been sternly warned that 
Monsanto will protect its patents. : 


(he Monsanto Company insists that the nt Krilium 
not based upon acrylonitrile, as are its. competitors, 
Fiutium, Acrisoil, Agrilan and others; it is an improved 
formula, employing a modified vinyl acetate maleic acid 
compound, raw ‘materials in plentiful supply and under 
\{onsanto’s own control, This is taken as an answer to the 
‘usal of the American Cyanamid Company, sole big pro- 
»r of acrylonitrile, to continue to supply Monsanto, Mon- 
santo itself is building an acrylonitrile plant in Texas and it 
declined, it is believed, to give the Cyanamid Company a 
long-term contract for supplying the chemical to Monsanto 
companies for the manufacture of Acrilan, one of the new 
wool-like synthetic fabrics. Acrylonitrile is also used as a 
base for certain rubbers and plastics. 

With so versatile a chemical, the problem*is to decide 
which is the most profitable use. The Cyanamid Company 
has already been selling its own soil conditioner, Aerotil, in 
bulk to smaller processors and distributors—something 
which probably did not improve its relations with Monsanto. 
Even the synthetic textile companies which are going into the 
acrylonitrile business to provide raw material for their 
fabrics, and have invested nearly $200 million in the new 
fibre plants, may be tempted into soil-conditioning. By the 
middle of next year it is expected that there will be ample 
acrylonitrile output to support a production of 140 million 
pounds of acrylic fibres. 


* * * 


Paper Pinch 


To newspaper publishers in the United States it looks 
1s if newsprint producers in Canada are using the strength: 
ot their dollar to exploit their near monopoly. The United 
States, taking nearly 6 million tons of newsprint a year, over 
half the world’s supply, gets 80 per cent of its needs from 
Canada. On Sunday the price it has to pay to Canadian 
producers goes up by $10; for the second time in a year, to 
$126 a ton delivered in New York. The increase applies 
only to exports to the United States and the reason given is 
that a year ago the present price of $116 a ton was worth 
$123.40 in Canadian money, but is now worth only $113.50, 
since the Canadian dollar is at a premium. This justifies 
the 310 increase, in the opinion of Canadian government 
officials, especially since, as they pointed out in reply to a 
trong protest from the United States Price Administrator, 
the cost of producing newsprint has also gone up by an 
additional $10 during the past year. 

The increase will, however, co8t newspaper publishers 
about $50 million a year, and it-may finally drive them to 
orcak away from their dependence on Canada, as they have 
long talked of doing. Already the mobilisation authorities 
had decided that, in the interests of a free press and a 


plentiful supply of information, an expansion in newsprint 


Production was essential to the defence programme. Tax 
concessions have been offered to facilitate an increase of 
494.000 tons in the. present US newsprint capacity of a little 
over 1 million tons a year, but so far oe 


a of these concessions have been .taken up. The 
Jepartment of Commerce has now promised a Congres-- 
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sional committee that it will do all it can to encourage exist- 
ing and potential producers of newsprint to expand further. 
Lack of capital and high costs have always been the main 
difficulties ; the tax concessions will help and it has also 
been suggested that newspaper publishers might form co- 
operatives to manufacture newsprint. A good deal of interest 
is being shown in paper made from materials other than 
wood pulp; bagasse, from sugarcane waste, seems par- 
ticularly promising and would do much to ease the shortage 


‘of newsprint in Latin America as well as in the United States. 


‘The demand for newsprint might, of course, be reduced, 
as well as the rise in costs covered, if prices and adver-- 
tising rates were increased,. for both of these are now thought 
to be as high as the market will bear. But this would drive 
many smaller newspapers into bankruptcy ; it is expected that 
the latest increase in ice of newsprint will be more 
than some of them can stand. In the last forty years the 
number of daily and weekly newspapers in the United States 
has been halved and the most disquieting aspect of this 
trend is that many towns now have only one paper, or two 
owned by the same company. Continuation of newspaper 
competition in Cincinnati, Ohio, has, however, just been 
assured by the enterprise of the employees of the Cincinnati 
Enquirer, which was to have been sold to its chief rival, 
owned by the Taft family. The employees, with the help 
of a steel company, managed to raise the $7,600,000 needed 
to top this bid and are now running the paper themselves. 
They insist that they were inspired to make this great effort 
not by political opposition to the Tafts, but by devotion to a 
free press. 


Shorter. Notes 


The Treasury’s latest long-term non-marketable bond issue 
turned out to be even less attractive than had been expected. 
Offered at the low rate of only 23 per cent, it obtained just 
over $300 million from private investors, instead of the 
$3 billion that had been hoped for, and the experts who had 
said that a rate of at least 3 per cent was needed were proved 
right. The consequence is that, during the coming period 
of deficit financing, the Treasury will have to rely on short- 
term issues purchasable by banks, which will have a directly 
inflationary effect on the economy. 


* 


The National City Bank of New York, surveying the 
leading American industrial corporations, finds that, when 
judged by the value of assets at the end of 1951, the largest 
is the Standard Oil Company of New Jersey, worth $4.7 
billion, followed by the General Motors Corporation and 
then the United States Steel Corporation, both in the $3 
billion class. The bank points out that, far from being the 
preserve of a privileged few, many of these companies have 
more shareholders than they do employees. Standard. Oil of 
New Jersey, for example, has 254,000 shareholders and only 
ae employees, while General Motors has about 470,000 

eac 


* 


The citizens of Washington, DC, have been condemned 
by the Supreme Court to remain captive to broadcasts of 
music and advertisements in the city’s public transport 
vehicles, and as a result of this decision passengers in other 
cities will probably also be sold into bondage. The Court, 
reversing a decision of the Court of Appeals, ruled that these 
broadcasts did not violate free speech or deprive passengers 
of their right to privacy ; Mr Justice Frankfurter did not 
participate in the decision because his feelings were too 
strongly engaged as a victim of the practice. The National 
Citizens’ Committee against Forced Listening is now turning 
to Congress for. relief. ; | 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS 





The Soviet Press—I 


One Voice from 8,000 Journals 


EVERAL weeks ago the Soviet Union celebrated its annual 
Press Day, which commemorates the anniversary of the 
foundation of Pravda. Soviet commentators described the 
path travelled by Pravda since its foundation forty years ago 
and, in general, the growth and spreading influence of the 
whole Soviet press. There can indeed be no doubt that it 
has advanced with great strides. In 1913 the whole 
Russian press was selling less than three million copies 
daily. Now, it is claimed that the average circulation 
has reached 40 million copies. The figure is inflated 
as it includes journals published twice or three times 
a week. All the same, the daily circulation is probably above 
30 million and one daily paper for six or seven persons is 
quite an achievement in a country, where not long ago three- 
quarters of the population were illiterate. 


Yet what it has gained in power and circulation the Soviet 
press has lost in spontaneity, critical spirit and independence. 
The early Bolsheviks made no bones about the fact that their 
journals were an instrument of revolutionary struggle. But 
within these limits there was still wide scope for brilliant 
writers, lively polemics and acute criticism. Stalin realised 
the importance of the press in the struggle for power and the 
danger of a critical press for his dictatorship. Hence the press 
had to fit into the general pattern,.and change with the rest 
of Soviet society. From a lively, restless weapon of revolu- 
tionary propaganda it was progressively transformed into a 
powerful but blunted and docile instrument of a siratified 
bureaucratic state. 

But although much changed since its early revolutionary 
days the Soviet press remains radically different from its 
western counterpart. It has a different status and a different 
role to play in society. No western paper could afford to 
devote such a large proportion of its space to an apparently 
serious analysis of home and foreign politics, as well as to all 
the branches of science, arts or philosophy. The tragedy lies 
in the fact that having given this most laudable form to its 
newspapers, Stalinism then compelled its journalists to fill 
them not with real analysis or faithful description, but with 
dictated slogans and stereotyped formulae. 


No Seamy Side 


Russian newspapers can afford to devote so much space to 
outwardly serious topics, because they need no advertising. 
Nor do they require to indulge in sensationalism to 
boost up their circulation. There is a total absence of reports 
on crimes, divorce cases and other court proceedings. But 
here the baby has been thrown away with the bath water. The 
reader will not only look in vain for something lurid and 
sensational in these papers, he will also fail to find any picture 
of Soviet society, any scenes of Russian everyday life. This 
sobriety in the Soviet press is not solely due to the puri- 
tanical tinge characteristic of Stalinism. The Soviet papers 
are not expected to reveal the seamy side of Russia, except in 
criticism licensed by the Party. Their duty is not to show 
Russia as it is, but as it ought to be. Their principal task is 
tc mould public opinion according to the latest policy direc- 
tives from the Party and to spur the workers to higher produc- 


tion. And if, in fulfilling this twin task, the editor produce: a 
dull paper, he need not worry. There are no livelier com- 
petitors. 


In fact the other striking thing about the Soviet press is 
its uniformity. All papers seem to be modelled on Pravda. 
The latter is now the generalissimo of the Soviet Press, the 
only paper which can attack all others without fear of being 
answered back. There was a time when Izviestia (which is 
officially the central organ of the state, while Pravda is that 
of the Party) challenged its supremacy. Now its only distinc- 
tive features are the slogans: “ Proletarians of All Lands 
Unite,” written in sixteen official Republican languages on top 
of the first page and the short reports in the same languages 
during the session of the Supreme Council. Trud (Labour )— 
the paper of the Soviet TUC—used to express the viewpoint 
of the trade unions, which sometimes conflicted with that of 
the Party. But for a long time now, although it devotes more 
space to labour questions, it has taken its general policy line 
obediently from Pravda. In peacetime the army in Russia !s 
given no voice and its organ, Krasnaya Zvyezda (Red Star) 
or that of the navy, Krasnyi Flot, are not allowed to have any 
distinctive features. In the same way Socialisticheskoye 
Zemledyele (Socialist Agriculture) gives fragmentary 
evidence of regional sowings or local weather conditions, but 
policy, even rural-policy, is made in the columns of Pravda. 
In general, the various specialised national papers, while 
devoting more space to the particular topics within their 
competence, are closely modelled on Pravda and faithfully 
echo its tone. Hence a brief description of Pravda should 
give an idea of the appearance and contents of the Soviet 
press. 


Imperatives and Pzeans 


In size Pravda is not unlike the British national dailies 
reduced by paper shortage. As a rule it has four pages, 
sometimes it has six. Two columns of the first page are 
occupied by a leader which is often couched in the imperative 
form: Let us raise the output of coal, or oil, or grain. As 
much as three columns are usually devoted to the “ Day of 
Our Fatherland.” This is a sort of uplift section_advertising 
the achievements of the Soviet economy. The last column 
is now often occupied by news from the people’s democracies. 
Only cheerful news is kept for this first page. The draw- 
backs and failures are relegated to the second page, together 
with the internal party news and instructions. Incidentally, 
reports: of shortcomings need not always be taken literally. 
They, too, have often a pragmatic, “ pedagogical ” meaning 
and are designed to raise production in a given field. 

From time to time the appearance of the paper changes 
radically. The whole first part is taken up with laudatory 
messages to “the father and teacher of the nation.” The 
occasion and period vary (after Stalin’s 7oth birthday 
messages went on pouring in for over a year), but the 
contents are monotonous. The miners from Donbass or the 
farmers of Kazakhstan greet the Leader and promise (0 fulfil 
and exceed their targets. With the exhortations of the leading 
articles and these-strange pans of praise Pravda then looks 
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Brains our common wealth 





HE BRITISH COMMONWEALTH is more than a vast area of 
the world’s surface.. Our common wealth is also the 
abundance of technical and inventive genius within that 

arca. BRUSH ABOE are largely concerned with the export of the 

means whereby the earth may become more fruitful. But to think 
of export in terms of anything except brains is an anachronism. 
It is with the object of encouraging the brains within the 

Commonwealth that BRUSH ABOE have instituted their Common- 

lth Scholarship Scheme. This is planned to provide scholar- 
ips for engineering graduates from Australia, Canada, Ceylon, 
dia, Pakistan, New Zealand, Rhodesia, Singapore and South 


} 


Africa. Each scholarship is worth about £1,000 and the student 
receives two years’ free training in the factories of- the srusa 
asoge Group. Already arrived in this Country are students from 
South Africa, India, New Zealand and Pakistan. More are ontheir 
way here from various parts of the Commonwealth. And within 
the Group itself more than 1,000 employees are receiving 
some form of training. It is by developing the brains within 
the Commonwealth towards the technical knowledge of what 
the diesel engine and diesel electric power can contribute te 


make the earth more fertile that the problem of world food short- 
ages can best be attacked. 


EXPORTING POWER THAT THE WORLD MAY BE FREE 


THE 


BRUSH ABOE 


GROUP 


Diesel engines and electric equipment for use on land and sea produced by THE BRUSH ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING CO. LTD., and ASSOCIATED BRITISH OIL ENGINES? 


MRLEES, BICKERTON AND DAY LTD - PETTERS LTD - J. AND H. MCLAREN LTD + THE NATIONAL GAS AND OIL ENGINE CO. LTD « HENRY MEADOWS LTD, 
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= Is there a material for electrical conduit tube better than 
= metal — and not in short supply? Egatube is the name 
E given to the extruded rigid tube made of BX Polyvinyl 


Chloride which has recently come’to the fore in this 
sphere. The plastic conduit needs no protection from 
fumes in factories, 
from rust or other 
chemical attack 
—not even painting, 
and it can be had in 











\ various permeated 
colours for decorative 
purposes. 


Other useful qualities 
are extreme toughness, 
ease of manipulation 
and excellent insulation 
3 properties. It can be easily screwed 
in accordance with metal conduit practice, but a saving 
of up to 25% m labour costs is gained by the use 
of push type Conduit. Fittings, moulded 

from P.V.C. and available in a wide 
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range. Every day plastics inspire the 
answers to new problems. Today, 
maybe, you could solve a problem 
of your own by consulting the BX 
Technical Service Department 


BX PLASTICS LTD 
CHINGFORD, LONDON, E.4 
LARkswood 535i! 


With acknowledgements 
to Ega Electric Lad.. 

Wednesbury, 
Staffordshire. 
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ve a cross between a military order of the day and a byzan- 
.¢ prayer-book. 
\ post-war novelty is the emphasis laid on foreign news. 
.ddition to reports from the Soviet bloc, news and com- 
ats on foreign affairs cover the whole of the fourth page 
. a great deal of the third. (Here Pravda is privileged, as 
14s its own correspondents, Other papers mostly use the 
ce of Tass, the Soviet Telegraphic Agency.). This is an 
icit recognition that the slogans of isolation, of socialism 
‘ae country no longer correspond to the reality of the 


ion. 


iously regional papers have not such a big foreign 

Yet they, too, do not differ much from the model. 

too, have gained in power and lost in originality. Out 

- 8,000 or so Soviet papers probably three-quarters are 

icial papers. But these 6,000 all bear the same stamp. 

was a time when the Leningrad Pravda jealously 

ied its originality, probably because of the rivalry 

en the two capitals. Now, provincial editors, once they 

tilled the local news columns, rely on the Tass reports, 

radio dictation and the leaders from the central press to 

1c rest of their paper. Even those in languages other 

in Russian look as if they have been translated literally 

n the latter. The importance of these papers is difficult 

issess. They must fear the competition of the Russian 

language papers, since in every region there is a Russian 

aper in addition to the native one. On the other hand, the 

‘ussians Claim that they have taught all the backward people 

read and that newspapers are now published in the Soviet 
Union in as many as 70 languages. 


Campaigns Against Duliness 


\ total of 8,000 journals, with a daily circulation of over 
30 million, published in some 70 languages and all speaking 
with the same monotonous voice—this is the paradox of the 
Soviet press, The Soviet rulers are well aware of its dullness. 
Every few months a campaign is started for livelier papers 
ind more criticism. But how are the poor editors to know 
where to draw the line? How far will their critical capacity 
be praised and at what point will it be penalised? From 
time to time th feuilletons of a veteran journalist like D. 
Zaslavsky or a Communist of more recent vintage like I. 
hrenburg show that Soviet journalists could still write if 
given the latitude. But as a rule they think it safer to hide 
themselves behind empty clichés, dull quotations and the 
magic formula: “ As Comrade Stalin rightly pointed out. . .” 


This does not mean that the Russians just disregard their 
newspapers. Some-remnants of the old_ intelligentsia no 
doubt still read their news critically. Others have developed 
an acute sense for reading between the lines, for judging 
‘or instance the status of a member of the Politbureau by his 
proximity to Stalin .in a parade photograph. But the great 
mass of Soviet readers—the ex-muzhik or backward Tadjik 


~have only recently learnt their alphabet. They have .no~ 


critical standards, and no controversial matter is allowed to 
shake their faith, In the long run, a closer aquaintance with 
the classics of Marxism, and of Russian and foreign literature 
may sharpen their critical sense, But this takes time. In the 
incantime the press fulfils its function. ~The factory papers— 
4 Soviet institution—and the numerous letters received by 
all papers (Pravda claims to receive as many as 80d a day) 
help to vent at least some grievances. its innumer- 
able correspondents the ‘press enables the to keep in 
‘ouch with the mood of the rank and file ; through its instruc- 
‘ions it helps in directing the life of the country. For some 
time to come the mass of Soviet readers will probably continue 
to swallow what is handed out to them. As for growing 
Stalinist class of technicians and bureaucrats, their 
needs are partly satisfied di 
Press which will be dealt with in a later article. 


(Tobe Concluded) — 





Aspects and Prospects of 
the Italian Centre 


' [FROM OUR ROME CORRESPONDENT] 


THosE Italian political circles which feel some pride of 
parentage for the shape. of things in Italy towards the end of 
the first post-Mussolinian decade and some desire for a con- 
tinuous development from this to the next decade, now ask 
themselves how a Centre can best present itself to the elec- 
torate of 1953 which will have to elect a second free national 

rliament. What doctrine and programme will best mark 
it off from the extremes ? What mutual obligations and what 

“technical arrangements will be necessary to hold its com- 
ponent parts together. 


Save for active Marxists and Fascists, every Italian party 
or tendency, even the “ Nennian ” Socialists and the National 
Monarchist Party (P.N.M.), have moments when they strike 
a “Centre” attitude. Signor Nenni, when pressed to 
explain why he keeps a separate party in being instead of 
merging in Communism, replies with references to a 
different historical background and atmosphere. Without 
doubt many of the working class voters for the Nennian party 
believe that, by contrast with Communism, it is both 
unextreme and central. The appeal of the P.N.M. is largely, 
though not wholly, felt by people who appreciate the notion 
of a royal moderator between extremes, Yet in the present 
political situation Nennians and P.N.M. both have to be 
regarded as extremists. 


The Christian Democratic party regards itself as the 
Centre, and especially the Premier, Signor De Gasperi and 
his chief party associates, who have with some success tamed 
two attempts to colour the — differing brands of 
Catholic political extremism. first- attempt was made 
by Professor Dossetti, whom one may, rather crudely, cali a 
cisialcoubinance and the second“by Professor Gedda, 
who works on the party from outside, and can similarly be 
dubbed a clerical-reactionary. And the “lay democrat ” 
parties, the Social Democrats, the Liberals, and the Republi- 
cans are all, in their modest dimensions, centre parties, whose 
appeal lies in their centrality. After all, nineteenth-century 
United Italy came into existence both as a defiance of the 
philosophy of throne and altar, and as a rejection of the 
revolutionary (though dissimilar) prescriptions of Doctors 
Mazzini and Marx.’ And Italy’s foreign policy in the ensuing 
century consisted in a chequered attempt to make the most 
of its modest weight by holding the balance between resolute 
adversaries. Such arts, and their application to internal as 
well as to international politics, are expected by the Italian 
in his leaders ; and if technical knowledge, administrative 
ability, and moral integrity are added to the prime requisite, 
so much the better. 


Evidence of Local Elections 
It is, then, in a sense, a nation of connoisseurs which 


_ watches how Signor De Gasperi and other centralists prepare 


for the next elections.- Surely the hope that a proper poise 
may be. found should be stronger in Italy in 1953 than 
impatient fanaticisms. Yet on the other hand, too much con- 
centration on balance is apt to lead from time to time to nasty 
slips. The Fascist era followed at no great distance upon 
the decade dominated by that past-master of the balancing 
arts, Giolitti. There is a distinct movement now to advise 
the typical men of the Centre not to over-indulge in clever- 


“hess but to seek plain issues and 


The evidence of the Centre’s hold on the public contained 


"in the results of the recent local elections cannot be conveyed 


in correct 


calculations. The South voted a year 
after the 


centage ' 
and neither the 1946 local elections under @ 


different law and utterly different conditions, nor the 1948 
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general election, give good standards of comparison. It is 
better to try to reconcile the claims of the parties and the 
retorts of their adversaries with the broad impression formed 
hy the man in the street. Christian Democracy which once 
commanded half the country’s votes for itself, seems now 
only to be able to command a full half with the aid of its 
three quasi-allies, the “lay democrat ” parties. These latter, 
after heavy losses, still jointly command*14 per cent of all 
votes, considerably outstripping the joint result of “ Missini ” 
(or neo-Fascists) and Monarchists (10 per cent). Christian 
Democracy taken in isolation still distinctly outstrips Com- 
munism together with Nennian Sotialism. For the Centre, 
aiter four years of wear and tear, such results might, by 
British standards, seem creditable. This, however, would be 
to overlook that such wear and tear ought to be offset by the 
positive consequences of four years of patronage and police 
management. . From the standpoint of the Centre the election 
results are not grave but they are challenging. They 
show the Centre on the verge of becoming a minority. Some- 
thing has to be done about this, and the Centre is now 
wondering what this should be. 


One possibility would be to rush through a parliamentary 
electoral law which would exploit the fact that the Centre, 
although no longer stronger than the Right and Left extremes 
taken jointly, is still stronger than either taken separately. 
France has such a law and Italy has used this technique in 
its municipal elections. But leading men of all colours in 
the Centre doubt the prudence of this course. They feel that 
if there is any chance of the Centre not being at the top of 
the list (and thereby being completely excluded from power) 
it would be wiser to cling to the relative safeguard of propor- 
tional representation. They also point out that so long as 
so big a premium is put on the top place, there is the 
strongest incentive for existing groups on the extremes to 
preserve their unity. Proportional representation, by diminish- 
ing the incentive to coalitions, makes it- much easier for 
the Monarchists to go into the elections untied to the 
““ Missini” and for the Nennian Socialists to weaken their 
ties with the Communists. In this way, the Centre might 
later obtain proselytes from the wings. 


Help From “ Moderate ” Extremists ? 


A second possibility might be to enlarge the Centre by 
bringing in the “moderate” extremists from one or both 
wings. But with regard to the Nennians, such a move would 
meet with the insuperable difficulty of their anti-Atlantic 
policy, and with regard to the Monarchists it would auto- 
matically entail the withdrawal of some existing partners in 
the Centre combination. If the Christian Democrat party 
were to be completely reshaped under new leadership into a 
proclaimed Monarchist party it might draw fresh votes by 
the million. It would however, cease to be the Centre, and 
would find its present allies and some of its own following 
seeking an independent €xistence by throwing out feelers to 
the anti-Atlantic camp. This has already happened to some 
extent, and accounts for the voting losses of Republicans 
and Social Democrats. The process was, however sharply 
arrested by the dramatic resistance of Signor De Gasperi 
to an attempt by Professor Gedda last April to grasp the 
direction of the party’s election policy. 


The third possibility of a regrouping and re-animation of 
the existing Centre is beset with material and moral difficul- 
ties—tired men, a widespread belief that the second rank of 
Christian Democrat politicians is not up to the standard of 
rectitude of the first rank, and the scent of clericalism which 
“lay ” democrats sniff uneasily even in quarters of Christian 
Democracy which withstand Dr Gedda. It is this third possi- 
bility, however, and not the cleverness of a fancy electoral 
law, or a desperate combination with incompatible allies, on 


‘ which the representative men of the Centre pin their hopes 


of seeing Christian Democracy continue to guide Italy on the 
path adjustment to the modern western world. 
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Mr Lyttelton in Nigeria 


[FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT] 


THE Colonial Secretary’s visit to Nigeria has been a 
distinct personal success. Lacking the emotional warmth of 
his predecessor at the Colonial Office, Mr Griffiths, he might 
have given the impression of big business on a hot scent, 
Instead, he deployed his own brand of easy good humour and 
helped to allay residual fears that a British Conservative 
Government would slow down progress in West Africa. 
Unfortunately the description of his tour, in a London daily 
newspaper, as an oil and ore survey, has reawakened all the 
suspicions of British economic policy that his visit might have 
cleared up, and there have been a number of less enthusiastic 
second thoughts that may outlast the memory of his genialiry. 


At any rate Mr Lyttelton has seen for himself the compli- 
cated nexus of difficulties—practical, emotional and psycho- 
logical—that makes the work of government in Nigeria a daily 
miracle. Although there has been no breakdown there is 
perpetual crisis. Now that African Ministers have applied 
themselves to work, very strenuously and with the utmost 
zeal, tensions are developing between the politicians and the 
administrators ; they are rather reminiscent of the sort of 
situation that arose when. Labour took over in Britain in 1945 
and there were continual demands from the rank and file of 
the party for the dismissal of the “old guard” in the Civil 
Service and the Diplomatic Corps. In Nigeria, the situation 
is complicated by the fact that the administrative mechanism 
has not been reshaped to the new political pattern under the 
new constitution. There are, for instance, ministers but no 
ministries ; the old secretariats in the regions and at the 
centre continue to act as a pooled service, and the various 
departments by no means correspond to the division of 
subjects among the ministers. The problem is a practical 
one, and there is no conflict of principle, although solutions 
are not easy to find ; but the matter tends to be treated as 
-yet another question of race relations, and the propagandists 
rush to put salt on wounds caused by the mechanical jarring 
of what is after all a very new combination. Hence, there 
are bitter attacks on British expatriate officers, and the press 
demands the removal of all but a chosen few. 


Danger of Paralysis 


In these circumstances Mr Lyttelton was not altogether 
happy in his references to British officers. On one occasion 
he said that if Nigeria did not want them, he did, and could 
use them elsewhere. In his parting message he expressed 
“my personal conviction that even higher numbers of 
officers from overseas will be needed by Nigeria as it 
develops and expands” as part of a service expanding all 
round to include more.and more Africans as well. Presum- 
ably he was doing his well-intentioned best to give necessary 
reassurance to British officers, but whether justified or not, 
his conviction is far removed from the Nigerian climate of 
thought, and is irrelevant to the immediate situation. The 
urgent problem now is that Nigerian Ministers wish to expand 
and improve the whole range of government activities, civil, 
economic, and social, and at the same time to re-mode! the 
entire machinery of government while it is under the greatest 
pressure. The danger is one of paralysis through attempting 
too much and gravely slowing down the existing machine 
without adequate guarantees of anything better. 


Moreover this summer Ministers will put before the leyisla- 
tures new salary stales which affect every government 
employee from the Senior Servite to labourers ; this in itself 
is a task bristling with difficulties, Meanwhile, formidable 
political danger spots still exist ; the situation in the west 
requires careful handling, and, the inscrutable Mr Awolowo 
pursues an ambiguous policy at the centre through the four 
Action Group Ministers in the central Council of Ministers. 
Dr Azikiwe’s party is making frantic efforts to get him back 
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‘nto the front line, though he himself has decided to go to 

4elsinki for the Olympic Games instead of attending the 

»oxt sessions of the Western legislature. The regional houses 

eet in July, followed by the central House of Representa- 
; in August, and anything may happen then. 


in economic affairs Mr Lyttelton acquired two good marks 

{ one bad. His visit has been justified by the sense of 

-ncy he brought to, transport problems ; without wasting 

> on postmortems he has made it painfully clear that 

125 must be put right. His second good mark comes from 

ivoidance of reference to Nigeria’s dollar earnings. Much 

m is done by incautious (and naive) statements in England 

the colonial empire can somehow help Britain to escape 

| its economic plight. |The boundaries of twentieth 

‘ury mercantilism are not only narrow, but the whole 

‘ption is flatly in contradiction with the declared policy 

.elping the colonies forward to self-government ; the 

ight that Nigeria can be used to pull British dollar chest- 

s out of the fire is a British daydream and a Nigerian 

htmare.The only acceptable reason, in Nigeria, for the ex- 

insion of Nigeria’s productive capacity is the need for rais- 

ing the standard of life of its own pedple, and the only accept- 

ible economic relationship with Britain is that of willing 
buyer and free seller. 


Mr Lyttelton’s bad mark is for a mistake in emphasis, 
in policy. The Colonial Secretary was at pains to stress 

: importance of Nigeria’s agricultural potential rather than 

; industrial prospects. Agriculture, he said, was and would 
-main the main source of wealth and should have first 
priority in the national effort. It is true that Nigeria is in the 
fortunate position of being able to supply primary agricul- 
tural products greatly néeded by the world ; it is also true 
that without the sources of basic power (oil and uranium are 
big question marks) and without technical resources or tradi- 
tions of industrial craftsmanship, the country is debarred 
from engaging in heavy manufacturing industry. But 
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Nigeria, like every other primary producer, hates being 
fobbed off with what it regards as the inferior status of an 
agricultural country. 

It has a dim feeling that industrialisation is part of the 
British arcana of empire ; and as there is a wide yariety of 
processing and secondary industries that are perfectly practi- 
cable and highly desirable, with African capital, ownership, 
and thanagement, Mr Lyttelton’s theme might have been one 
of encouragement in this field, not discouragement from 
others. As it was, he was accused of making an appeal for 
cheap fats for Britain, and lost an opportunity of making a 
positive and welcome approach, 


Libya Deserta—ll 


The Economic Picture 


[FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT] 


Tue future of the United Kingdom of Libya depends 
entirely on foreign economic and technical aid. In the forty 
years since it came into the orbit of modern western Europe, 
its great poverty—it is 95 per cent desert and has one of the 
lowest sae capita incomes in the world—has been marked 
by the fact that it has always had external help from some- 
one. Under Italian rule before the war three-quarters of 
its budget (which then turned over at about {10 million 
at present rates) was a subsidy from Italy. Under the sub- 
sequent British administration, the British subsidy to 
Tripolitania and Cyrenaica was at the rate of {2 million 
per annum ; France also subsidised the Fezzan. This year— 
Libya’s first as an independent state—estimated expenditure 
is, in round figures, {5.9 million ; towards this, it is now 
hoped that as much as £4.8 million will be derived from 
Libyan sources, the principal of which are {1.4 million from 
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customs and excise, {£913,000 from licences and direct 
taxation and £765,000 from the tobacco and. salt monopolies. 
A deficit of at least £1.1 million remains. 

The United Nations Commissioner, who was obliged so 
quickly to prepare the three provinces for independence, was 


. fully aware of this state of affairs, He anticipated a budget 


deficit that could only be met by outright gifts from abroad. 
in the matter of international payments, he pointed to an 
adverse trade balance whereby exports paid for only 45 per 
cent of imports, and to a consequent unbalance only 40 per 
cent of which was covered by the military expenditures of 
the three western powers who maintain forces in the country 
—Rritain, France and America. At present the Americans 
siationed near Tripoli are ‘spending at an annual rate of 
{£720,000 and the British forces are spending even more. 
He made.it clear, therefore, that direct foreign financial 
help must continue-in several forms, but he held out the hope 
that by means of foreign technical aid, arid of the country’s 
two potential resources—untapped manual skill and soil 
that, is good if it can be irrigated—this position might 
improve with the years. 

As a result of the.arfangements. madeeither on the basis 
of United -Natiors. findings or directly between western 
states and Libya, the present position is as follows :—Great 
Britain continues*to meet the main-budget deficit, in return 
for certain safeguards as: to. prudent and orderly ‘budgeting 
which it specified at the time when Libya decided to enter 
the sterling area and maintain a currency with sterling back- 
ing. And France will meet the defitit on the Fezzan budget, 
which is likely to be about {160;000 per annum, and will 
pay this sum.to the Federal Government provided it is ear- 
marked for the Fezzan. 


Foreign Aid Fer Development 


In addition to assistance with its budget, Libya is receiving 
foreign contributions to a--Development and Stabilisation 
Agency, the creation of which was recommended by the 
United Nations, and to a Libyan Fimance Corporation. The 
gramts to the Agency are to be divided between develop- 
ment and a stabilisation fund in a ratio of three to one. 
The prime purpose of the latter is to afford relief measures 
n drought years, and when it reaches {1 million, all is to 
go to development. Unfortunately, owing to a bad crop in 
Cyrenaica caused by a ten day khamseen wind, there will 
be drawings from the fund this year. Contributions towards 
the Development Agency, which expects to spend £500,000 
annually, will at present consist of £380,000 from Britain, 
£100,000 from France and {10,000 from Italy. The aid 
granted by the United States under Point IV ($1 million 
for the current year by a direct agreement of January 21, 
19§2) will be integrated with the work of the Agency. The 
Libyan Finance Corporation, which will also be subsidised 
by governments acceptable to the Libyan Government, will 
gramt loans along investment banking lines, but will make 
them with a view to development rather than to profit. 


United Nations technical assistance bodies are also in 
the field and, in order to prevent the overlapping which has 
so bedevilled financial and technical aid in the Middle East, 
the Federal Government has set up an Economic Planning 
Committee which will be the funnel for all financial and 
technical aid and will be the administrative link betwéen the 
Council of Ministers, the agencies and the provinces. The 
new body is presided over by the Minister of Finance and 
Economy and is composed of representatives of the Point IV 
organisation, the UN Technical Assistance Bureau, the three 
provinces, the Libyan Development and Stabilisation Agency 
and the Libyan Finance Corporation. This mixed body has 
a British secretary who knows the country well. It is his 
task to pass to the Council of Ministers the plans which have 
been co-ordinated inside the committee, which in any case 
requires the approval of the Federal Government before 
they are put into operation. So far the smoothest relations 
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have been maintained between these various bodies, anc 
Anglo-American relations are more cordial in Libya than :; 
any other part of the Arab world—a tribute to the team < | 
outstanding men of ‘both nationalities who are serving .; 
advisers. 


Schools provide an example that well illustrates }. 
division of work that is attainable if only international effo,:. 
are from the start channelled through a single commit:<. 
The Development. Agency builds the school building, ::< 
UN Technical Assistance Bureau (in this case Unesco) pio- 
vides the teachers and the Point IV organisation the equiy- 
ment. Agricultural projects are divided in a similar mann-:. 
The irrigation is undertaken by the Development Agency. 
the UN Technical Assistance Bureau provides agricultur.| 
experts and advisers and the, Point IV organisation the toc|<. 


Marketing Problems 


However successful the agricultural efforts may be, produce 
will be similar to that of the entire Mediterranean basin. In 
detail, certain special markets can be satisfied by, for examr'c, 
the production of dried fruits. To do this, new vines must 
replace those cultivated by the Italians when they provided 
cheap and plentiful wine for their troops. But on the who'e 
the Libyans will not find easy markets for their produce 
with the exception of early fruits and vegetables. The pro- 
duction of luxury fruits on a large scale to satisfy the 
Christmas markets of London, Paris and Rome is complicated 
and the risks due* to bad flying conditions over the 
Mediterranean in winter are considerable. Olive oil is likely 
to become their richest product as trees planted twenty year: 
ago come into bearing, and if the Italian farmers who produce 
it obtain, for sentimental reasons, a market in Italy ; but 
meantime their ancient trade in fish and sponges, hides and 
wool remain the Libyans surest exports. An Australian 
adviser is trying to help them to improve the quality of the 
last. 

The Libyans wish to encourage tourists to their splendid 
beaches and ancient ruins and this trade has considerable 
possibilities if more hotel accommodation and better facilities 
are provided outside Tripoli. They are, however, hesitant 
about a similar but more lucrative proposition. The Govern- 
ment has so far refused residence visas to those who wish ! 


- retire within the sterling area but to live in the sun—a much 


steadier source of foreign exchange than a few tourists. 


The Libyans achieved independence before they were 
prepared for it. They are already attempting to run before 
they can stand up alone. At present they are accepting advice. 
but if Egyptian influences increase, and foreign views 2:¢ 
disregarded and foreigners dismissed, the outlook wil! be 
black. It remains good only so long as they realise their 
economic frailty and stick to small, practical projecis. 
Grandiose schemes—so dear to the Arab heart—will me:¢!y 
provide future tourists with additional ruined towns to vist 
along the North African coast. 


(Concluded) 


China ‘‘Liberates’’ Tibet 


DurinG the past year, since the Chinese People’s Reputiic 
gained control of Tibet by the so-called Agreemen ©n 
Measures for the Peaceful Liberation of Tibet signec 1 
Peking on May 23, 1951, the Chinese Communist Gove:n- 
ment has been facing a difficult problem of colonial adm 1s 
tration. The Chinese Communists do not, of course, 2¢mt 
that Tibet is a colony, or even a dependent territory, °F 
that their relation to it is in any way comparable to that 
of Britain to Nigeria or of France to Tunisia or of Be! gum 
to the Congo. The repudiation of any similarity to a co nial 
system is not based simply on the claim that the Chincse 
People’s Republic as a “ people’s democracy ” is incepabie 
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Shell Chemicals 


Woodstock Farm, near Sittingbourne in Kent, is the agricultural 
research station of the Shell Group in-this country. Here, in up-to-date 
laboratories and in the surrounding orchards, hop gardens and 
farmland, teams of experts are carrying out a broad programme of 
investigation devoted to the control of insect pests, the prevention of 
plant disease, the selective destruction of weeds in growing crops and 
other problems of importance to the nation’s food production. 

Some research is long-term and fundamental; other lines of attack 
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that new products bearing the name Shell have an informed background 
and proved capabilities before they are offered to the farmer. 
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of the “imperialist” exploitation held to be an_essential 
feature of colonial rule by a capitalist nation. The basic 
claim, which has been persistently made in all Chinese Com- 
munist publicity on the subject, is that the Tibetans are 
“one of the nationalities of China.” The fact that they 
do not speak the Chinese language, that they have an entirely 
different cultural tradition, and that they have been inde- 
pendent of China for most of their history, including the 
forty years 1911-1951—that they have in short ‘the qualifi- 
cations which are normally supposed to be sufficient for 
separate national existence—is not admitted to count for 
anything against the fact that Tibet was subdued by the 
Manchus in the eighteenth century and thus became a part 
of “ China.” 

There is indeed an ambiguity in the word “ China,” which 
is not always appreciated in the West ; a European, speaking 
of the Chinese, means the nation which has Chinese for its 
language and does not include under the same name Mongols, 
Turkis, Tibetans and other peoples formerly comprised in 
the Chinese empire. But the Chinese speak of their country 
as Chung Kuo, the “ Central Country,” a term which has 
no ethnic significance, while they refer to themselves ethni- 
cally as Han; thus China as the Central Country consists 
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of various nations of which the Han are one. The conquest 
of Tibet after forty years of independence is, therefore, not 
an act of imperialism, but a “ re-unification”’ of China and 
a return of the Tibetans to their “ motherland ”’ ; it is “ peace- 
ful,” because the Tibetans capitulated after some months 
of fighting had demonstrated that they were too weak to 
resist and that India would do nothing to help them ; finally 
it is a “ liberation ” because the Tibetans are to be delivered 
by the People’s Liberation Army, not from their own native 
rulers (who are being retained for the time being as instru- 
ments of Chinese indirect rule), but from the “ imperialist 
aggressive forces” which are to be “driven from Tibet.” 


What are these “ imperialist aggressive forces” ? They 
consist of two companies of Indian troops which are stationed 
under an old agreement at Yatung and Gyangtse just across 
the Tibetan border to protect the trade route from India into 
Tibet in a region where brigandage was formerly prevalent. 
Down to 1947 they could be said to représent British 
imperialism in Tibet, but since 1947 the imperialism, if any, 
can only be that of India. In any-case these outposts have 
never been strong enough to dominate or coerce Tibet. 
China, however, has now sent 15,000 troops to Tibet to 
liberate the Tibetans from the two companies of foreign 
troops within their territory and, to frustrate the wicked 
designs of the notorious reactionary imperialist Mr Nehru. 
The Peking Government is reported recently to have 
requested the withdrawal, not only of the Indian military 
outposts at‘ Yatung and Gyangtse, but also of the Indian 
diplomatic mission in Lhasa, on the ground that Tibet has 
now been reunited with China and that all questions affecting 
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it must in future be handled through Peking. The Indi; 
Government is not at all unwilling to renounce form.- 
treaty rights in Tibet, but wishes to make such a readju.- 
ment as part of a — settlement covering the potenti! , 
dangerous issue of fronier demarcation—on which a p 
monitory —— been given by a Chinese claim —) 
Badrinath in , twenty-five miles within the suppo. 
Indo-Tibetan frontier and only 150 miles from Delhi it: 
So far the Chinese have hedged ; they want India to renown. 
all rights in Tibet unconditionally and leave the dispw | 
frontier until they have built up their military power in T; 
This is proving a task of some difficulty for the Chin 
because it is easier to send a body of troops into Tibet acr..., 
the high mountain passes which separate the country fr. 
i China than to feed them when they are there. 1 )- 
People’s Liberation Army has been well disciplined in . 
occupation of Tibet and it has been part of Peking’s policy :» 
conciliate the Tibetans by paying in Chinese silver curren.) 
for all supplies needed by the invaders. But as there is no: 
enough food in Tibet to support a large addition to the 
normal population, and as it is impossible to feed an arm 
from China during the winter months, the Chinese forces 
have been forced to live on the country to the exasperation 
of the Tibetans, whose discontent recently expressed itse|{ 
in riots in Lhasa. The Chinese have now been reduced to 
requesting ission from the Indian Government to send 
food supplies for their army in Tibet through India—.n 
acknowledgment of the fact that the only effective linc; 
of communication from Peking to this “ part of China” are 
by way of Calcutta. When it is taken into account tha: 
the Chinese military purpose in Tibet, in the words of thei: 
own proclamations, is to “consolidate the national defence; 
of the south-west” (that is to say, against India), that the 
Chinese conquest has substituted on India’s northern frontier 
a great military power, including a rapidly growing air force, 
for an antiquated buffer state which could be a menace to 
nobody, and that the Chinese have begun the construction 
of a military airfield within 250 miles of Delhi, the rulers 
of China certainly have a nerve in asking India to facilitate 
the supply of their conquering army. But nerve is the pre- 
eminent characteristic of the new regime in Peking, and so 
far it seems that India’s desire for friendship with “ the new 
China” is equal to any strain which Peking puts upon it. 


Tibetan Divisions Exploited 


For maintaining control over Tibet the Chinese are rely- 
ing, not only on their forces of occupation, but on exploiting 
political divisions among the Tibetans themselves. In the 
first stage the old Tibetan ruling class, consisting of Buddhist 
lama monks and land ing nobles, is not to be displaced, 
but its unity is to be disrupted by playing on the old juris- 
dictional rivalry between the two great dignitaries of the lama 
church—the Dalai Lama who resides in Lhasa and the 
Panchen Lama whose seat of authority is at Shigatse, 4 
town to the west of Lhasa. Soon after Tibet became inde- 
pendent in 1911, the Panchen Lama of the time was forced 
to leave Tibet and take refuge in China ; the Chinese Com- 
munists have now brought back his successor (a boy of 15) 
and installed him in office. They have also, with the aid 
of two Tibetan local magnates, set up.a new administrative 
centre at Chamdo, in eastern Tibet within the nominal border 
of the Chinese province of Sikang, which is apparently meant 
to become a new capital free from the conservative tradit:on 
of Lhasa. Meanwhile the Chinese have begun the inevita)le 
endeavour to get hold of the younger generation and tr.in 
cadres of a Tibetan: Communist party to take over power 
under Peking at no distant date. Tibetan students in India 
have all been recalled to Tibet and will be sent to China 
for education instead. Finally, Peking plans to settle 15,000 
Chinese families in Tibet to reclaim uncultivated land and 
start new industries. In the words of Chinese publicity, the 
Tibetans are now for the first time going to enjoy a “ ‘'¢°, 
happy life.” 
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‘ 
Too many businesses suffer from ‘ 
three way time losses . . . time lost ' 
through late starting of day or shift; i 
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for breaks or leaving and time lost ; 
: : i 
by workers trying to find out what 
o'clock it is. T.R. Time Control ! 
reduces such losses and extracts ! 
more productive minutes from every j 
man hour. It improves works j 
relationships and gives Management ! 
essential wages and job costing ! 
statistics—all especially vital ‘ 
to industry today. f 
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Aspects of Enterprise No. 23 





Behind the scenes the Simon 


companies are often concerned in well-known 
industrial ventures of great national importance. 
One example is the immense Margam steelworks, 
for which Simon-Carves built the new boilers, 
coke ovens and by-product plant. Another is 
the United Sulphuric Acid Corporation's pro- 
ject to produce sulphuric acid from anhydrite 
as a long-term measure to meet the sulphur 
shortage; Simon-Carves are the main contractors 
for the construction of the plant, and Simon 
Handling Engineers are responsible for all 


materials handling and preparation. 
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THE BUSINESS WORLD 


\ 


What Freedom for Metals ? 


S° much has been said and so little has been done 

about freeing the metal markets that merchants 
must almost by now have ceased to mourn the departed 
freedom of the London Metal Exchange. Even the recent 
announcement that the Ministry of Materials is returning 
to the policy of basing selling prices on those ruling in 
the New York market can hardly be construed as a step 
towards freedom, though it is undoubtedly a move in 
the right direction. Only tin has yet been returned to 
private trading, and throughout its two and a half years 
of operation the London tin market (reopened in 
November, 1949) has been constantly subjected to 
government interference from one side of the Atlantic 
or the other. The reopening of the lead market 1s 
apparently “ still under discussion ” ; it will be reviewed 
again at the end of the month. The excuse put forward 
for maintaining government control remains, as it has 
always been ever since the end of the war, the state of 
Britain’s balance of payments. 


Government trading in metals has been proved a 
failure by its pricing policy. It took the Ministry of 
Supply four years to learn that a government organisa- 
tion has no prescience in fixing prices. Between 1945 
and 1949 it attempted to guess the level that would even 
out fluctuations over a period of time and yet equate 
supply and demand. The folly of this method was not 
appreciated until 1949, when. the American inventory 
recession left British manufacturers saddled with higher 
raw material costs than their foreign competitors. In 
July of that year, the Ministry of Supply announced 
that it would in future base its selling prices on those 
ruling in the American markets ; and it followed this 
policy faithfully until the Ministry of Materials was 
set up last year. The new Ministry decided to base its 
selling prices on its purchase prices, and since it had 
to buy quite substantial quantities at free market prices 
that were almost double the official American prices, it 
raised its selling prices correspondingly. Now it has 
reverted to the Ministry of Supply’s policy and is pre- 
pared to write off its losses on its dearly bought stocks 
of metals. 


The real difficulty in the metal trades is that without 
London there is no world market that the Ministry of 
Materials can use as a yardstick. It is forced by circum- 
stances to accept the official quotations in New York, 
even though that market is dominated by large integrated 
companies interested in both the production and the 
consumption of metals. It cannot take into account the 
variations in price that exist in the so-called free market, 
where lead and zinc are still selling kelow the official 
American level and copper above it. Even the Raw 
Cotton Commission, despite. its elaborate pricing 
technique, came in for severe and, onthe whole, justified 
criticism for its late introduction of new crop prices last 
summer, because it could not take account of clearly 
foreseeable trends in prices. The free market prices for 


metals admittedly apply only to marginal quantities, b 
they indicate a possible rise or fall in the offic 
American prices, and in this sense they are to som: 
extent akin to a futures’ price. If the American me: :! 
market were better organised and more flexible and reac, 
to accept any currency, these free market prices wou 
cease to exist and the Ministry of Materials’ task wou\J 
become much easier. 

Whether a continuance of government trading in 
metals can be justified in present circumstances depends, 
in the main, on two questions. First, does it in fact 
reduce Britain’s dollar expenditure, or at least preven: 
an unwarranted increase ? Second, does it ensure that 
Britain obtains sterling area supplies that might other- 
wise be sold to other countries ? The assumption that 
implicitly underlies the present policy is that both these 
questions can be answered in the affirmative. 

It is difficult to prove or disprove the validity of this 
assumption ; and any conclusion is likely to depend in 
part upon the particular observer’s faith—or lack of it— 
in the efficacy of private trading. : In certain conditions, 
admittedly, there may be a prima facie case for govern- 
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ment trading on such grounds. If Britain has to obtain 
any major part of its requirements of the metals con- 
cerned from dollar sources, it may seem reasonable ‘0 
presume that government trading is likely to achieve the 
greatest economy in dollar expenditure in Britains 
import costs. -In any case, if the metals are in short 
supply, it is arguable that, in the absence of govern- 
mental arrangements—whether by way of long-term 
contracts or gentlemen’s agreements—Britain might not 
secure so large a proportion of supplies from the sterling 
area as it can count upon in present conditions. If there 
were private trading in scarce metals, part of the sterling 
area supply might be secured by other non-dollar 


countries and Britain might thereby be driven either ‘0 
go short of supplies or to increase its purchases from 
dollar sources—or would at least be forced to pay more 
for its sterling area supplies than it might have done 
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under government trading. These, it should be noted, 


sre presumptions rather than conclusive arguments ; 


but at least the presumptions are sufficiently strong to 
raake the conditions of supply in each case a vital part 
of the data bearing upon the problem. As a first step, 
sherefore, it is desirable to consider briefly the extent 
. which Britain’s supplies of .each of the principal 
metals concerned—copper, zinc and lead—have to be 
met from dollar sources and also the extent to which 
vorld supply and demand for these metals are in 
balance. 2 


Britain’s requirements of virgin copper averaged 
.000-335,000 tons a year in 1950 and 1951 com- 
nared with 260,000 tons before the war, and in the first 
quarter of this year they have been running at an even 
higher annual rate—approximating to the 1948 level of 
260,000 tons. At present 13 per cent of the supply 
comes from Canada, 3 per cent from Chile and a further 
> per cent from the United States, Belgium and 





\VORLD SMELTER PRopucTION OF CoppEeR, LEAD AND ZINC 
(Thousand tons) : 


| AWG Fi crs be eed. ee ege emr aes 
1934— 1946 | 1947 | 1948 | 1949 1950 | 1951 
1938 ' i i 





per setae |1,750 |1,800 2,190 |2,280 2,270 | 2,500 | 2,660 
wee 1,470 | 1,070 1,340 | 1,360 | 1,540 | 1,710 | 1,670 
1,410 | 1,340 | 1,560 |1,490 | 1,810 |1,970 | 2,070 

' 


Germany. The copper supplied from these last 
three sources is, however, of Rhodesian origin ; it has 
io be imported from non-sterling sources because of the 
insufficiency of electrolytic refining capacity in the 
sterling area. - Only the refining costs, therefore, 
represent a met strain upon the dollar reserves. In 
twelve months’ time, when the new electrolytic refineries 
in Northern Rhodesia are in full operation, Britain 
should be able to obtain practically all the copper 
it needs within the sterling area. It will still probably 
have to import certain special shapes from Canada and 
some blister copper from ‘Chile. But by and large, 
copper will be a sterling commodity ; and it could even 
become a dollar earner. : 


Copper is in great demand for rearmament, and in 
the United States supplies have been so tight that 
quanuties have been released from the stockpile to help 
industry. Domestic production there has increased 
during the past two years, but the United States still 
imports a net 2§0,000-350,000 tons of copper metal a 
year and about 100,000 tons of concentrates ; its con- 
sumption in I19§I Was 1,220,000 tons. Corisumption 
in Europe is also expanding and the continental free 
market price of copper is still about £100 a ton above 
‘he official American quotation which until a week or 
SO ago was pegged at 274 cents a lb or {£220 a ton. 
since the United States Government began to allow. 
‘\merican manufacturers to buy foreign copper at prices 
«dove the ceiling fixed for domestically produced copper, 
‘he New York market has quoted a range of prices, the 
vighest being 354 cents a Ib (£284 a ton). Because of 
‘ois, the copper market is at the momént very confused 
cnd until a definite price emerges the Ministry of 
Materials has suspended sales of copper for all deliveries 
»eyond the end of this month. But so long as rearma- 
nent continues, demand is likely to remain high, though 
ts excess will still be curbed by international allocation. 

Zinc, which until recently was also scarce, can now 
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be obtained_in adequate supplies ; a fortnight ago the 
International Materials Conference decided not to 
recommend international allocation for the third quarter 
of this year. The free market price for zinc was until 
recently some {£35 a ton below the official American 

price of £156 a ton (194 cents a Ib) ; last week, however, . 
the American price came down to {£128 a ton (16 cents 
a lb). The real shortage in zinc was in smelter output 

rather than in mine production, and it was accentuated 

by the fact that the United States, which has the largest 

smelter capacity, restricted its exports of zinc metal. 

But consumption of zinc is closely related to the 

availability of other materials, particularly steel, and 

recently it has tended to decline in many countries. In 

Britain last year, consumption was low—190,000 tons 

against 240,000 tons in 1950—because of the restric- 

tions on its use in certain civilian goods. This year 

consumption has revived somewhat, though it is still not 

much above its prewar annual rate of 205,000 tons. But 

2§ per cent of Britain’s requirements of zinc has to be 

met from dollar sources. 


Lead is not scarce, and ‘it is also mainly a sterling 
commodity. Three-quarters of Britain’s imports come 
from Australia. In both 1950 and 1951 Britain used 
about 165,000 tons, less than half the prewar consump- 
tion. Copper and other materials have been substituted 
for lead in the building and plumbing trades and 
aluminium sheathing is now being used for cables. 
In other countries, too, consumption has declined, 
though the United States is an important exception. 
But the United States normally has to import something 
like 250,060 tons of lead metal a year, and in 1950 its 
imports rose to 490,000 tons. Despite the recent fall 
in the official American price of lead to £120 a ton 


(15 cents.a lb), the free market price is still some {20 4 
ton cheaper. 


The position of the three metals can thus be sum- 
marised as follows. Copper is likely to remain fairly 
scarce but will soon be a ste:ling metal. Zinc is 
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BRITISH -AND AMERICAN CONSUMPTION OF 
Copper, LEAD AND ZINC 


(Thousand tons) 

















| Aver. | | be ee ae 

| 1934-| 1946 | 1947 | 1948 | 1949 | 1950 | 1952 

ik yee aS eee eee 
Copper, U.S.... | 572 |1,126 [1,235 |1,200 | 921 |1,225 |1,221 
U.K... | 253 | 325| 350] 357| 319/| 334] 330 

Lead, US....| 366} ‘on 664| 670| 517| 844| 605 
U.K... | 345 | 194 | 178| 188/ 157) 163} 163 

Zinc, US....| 435| 715 | 702 | 730| 636| 846 | 884 
U.K... | 204} 216 | 223) 223| 199| 237] 188 
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more. plentiful but is a dollar metal. Lead is plentiful 
and is to all intents and purposes a sterling metal. On 
the arguments instanced above, therefore, the difficulties 
of Britain’s balance of payments may afford a prima 
facie case for government trading in copper and zinc, 
though not in lead, asa means of minimising the dollar 
cost of British imports. But these arguments are not 
conclusive. Against them, it can be urged that if 
imports of these metals generatly, and dollar purchases 
of them in particular, have to be restricted, the restric- 


tion could equally be achieved by the licensing of private 
trade ; and, in this context, it is noteworthy that in fact 
the volume of Britain’s imports has been rising. There 
is, moreover, a much more fundamental weakness in 
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these particular arguments for government trading—the 
fact that they are almost wholly based on the premise 
that relief for Britain’s dollar account is much more 
important than relief for Britain’s balance of payments 
as a whole. In a short run emergency such as that of 
1952, that may be true; but it is certainly not true in 
the longer run. 

This same consideration is also of vital significance 
in a quite different context. Whatever effects a 
restoration of private trading might have on Britain’s 
own import costs, it is commonly assumed ‘hat the purely 
international workings of such trading would throw a 
strain—and perhaps a dangerous and incalculable one— 
upon Britain’s dollar reserves. Since the United States 
is the world’s largest consumer of non-ferrous metals 
(it accounts for half the world total), a reopened market 
in London would obviously have to provide some 
facilities for arbitrage with the New York market. That 
would involve some dollar outlay, simply to provide the 
dollar working capital of the market; but the 
mechanism itself would not necessarily involve a current 
and continuing loss of dollars, and, if Britain were 
looking to its balance of payments as a whole rather than 
to its.dollar account alone, there is little doubt that the 
overseas earnings of the market could be regarded as 
affording a good return on the capital laid out. 

In the present dollar emergency, the authorities would 
doubtless contend that they could not afford the capital 
outlay in any case ; and they might argue, further, that 
a “free” market could scarcely function at all if the 
licensing arrangements were sufficiently rigorous to 
guard against the danger that London would merely 
become a channel for the supply of dollar metal to over- 
seas purchasers who paid in soft currencies. Even this 
argument loses much of its force so long as Britain has 
to settle its EPU deficits wholly in gold; but amid 
present difficulties it would be unrealistic to suppose 


~that this particular risk could be entirely ignored on 


these grounds. Britain, unhappily, may need to take 


The Price of Electricity —I 
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further emergency measures ; and the authorities would 
be chary of any steps that limited their scope for 
manoeuvre. 


Short-term arguments of this kind, being based upon 
the extremity of Britain’s present plight, deserve rather 


more Ear pic than does the more general attitude of 
Whit towards private trading. The general argu- 
ment against freeing the metal market in fact reasons 
in a circle. In effect, it is said that such freeing cannot 
be contemplated unless the dollar position is strong and 
metal supplies are plentiful—two conditions that can 
never, it is claimed, be satisfied simultaneously. [If the 
dollar position is strong, and the sterling area has a 
surplus on its do'lar account, then commodity prices 
must be high and supplies scarce—too scarce to permit 
private trading. On the other hand, if supplies are 
abundant and commodity prices are low, then the ster- 
ling area will be faced with a dollar shortage—and thar, 
too, must prevent the restoration of private trade. These 
arguments will be just as valid (or invalid) next year or 
in 1954 as they are now ; to accept them is to concede that 
government trading and restrictionism must continue 
indefinitely. Of course, if and when the general 
economic policy of the Government becomes tough 
enough to free Britain from the constant threat of 
recurrent crises, then arguments of this kind will cease 
to have validity. But the various moves towards freedom 
that may, in the end, be the only means of achieving 
this happy state cannot all be ruled out indefinitely on 
the ground that it is not “ safe” to make them. Sooner 
or later, some risks must be taken; but perhaps it is 
in the exchange markets, rather than in the metal market, 
that the first imaginative moves will have to be made. 
Certainly, it would be impossible for the metal market 
to function with full freedom so long as currently earned 
sterling is not freely convertible into dollars ; but that 
does not mean that some move towards restoration of 
the market is not desirable—even if some restrictions had 
to be imposed upon hedging facilities in dollar metals. 


The New Standard Tariffs 


NE of the duties enjoined upon the British 
Electricity Authority and the Area Electricity Boards 
by the Act of 1947 was “to promote the simplification 


and standardisation of methods of charge for supplies of ~ 


electricity.” Shortly after vesting date, April 1, 1948, 
the BEA set up a Retail Tariffs Committee to study what 
needed to be done: during 1950 this committee recom- 
mended certain general tariff principles to Area Boards ; 
and after discussion with their Consultative Councils, 
most of the fourteen Area Boards have announced 
standard tariffs covering part at least of the field. A 
national policy for electricity tariffs is now, therefore, 
beginning to emerge. It may be useful to examine how 
closely this conforms to the requirements of the Act ; and 
it is even more important to inquire how closely the price 
policy of this public monopoly conforms to the economic 
requirements of fuel policy. 


It must be said at once that those who looked for some 
single set of tariffs throughout the country—and who 
“for nationalisation—are clearly 

to be disappointed. A more limited and practical objective 


appears to be within sight of ‘achievement—identical 
tariffs for all consumers of a given class within any one 
area, and generally similar tariff structures throughout 
the fourteen areas. In parallel with this will be the virtual 
elimination of alternative rates, and the gradual substitu- 
tion of published tariffs for large numbers of private 
industrial agreements. 

In interest and in complexity, the domestic tariff 
comes first. Domestic consumers take only a third of 
the total units sold ; but the prices they pay have always 
been the subject of most complaint, and during the 
present plant shortage it is the “ promotional ” nature »f 
domestic tariffs that has rightly been called in question. 
Two major changes are being made in the character of 
domestic tariffs; “a change from two- to variable- 
block, and a change in the basis of the fixed charge or 1's 
equivalent from the rateable value or floor area of the 
premises to the number of rooms. 

To appreciate the effect of these two changes, ‘( 's 
necessary to know ing of the technicalities of 
domestic electricity consumption. Its special feature 
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IT BEGAN WITH THE CRUSADES 


We take some pride in our long history but the business 
in which we are engaged is older than we are. 
Eastern banking began in the 12th century when the 
Knights Templar, protecting the lines of communication 
which sustained the Crusades, devised a mechanism for 
exchanging currencies and transferring goods between 
Western Europe and the Asian Continent. This primitive 
but highly efficient banking service made possible a rapid 
expansion of the trade between the Eastern and Western 
worlds—a traffic which has been fittingly described as the 
foundation of all commerce. Nowadays travellers along 
the Asian trade routes and merchants and manufacturers 
engaged in the Eastern trade entrust their banking 
transactions to The Chartered Bank of India, Australia 
and China which maintains an extensive system of branches, 
under British management directed from London, through- 


out Southern and South-Eastern Asia and the Far East. 


THE CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA, 
AUSTRALIA AND CHINA 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1853) 


2 Head Office : 38 Bishopsgate, London, E.C.2. 

West End (London) Branch: 28 Charles II Street, London, S.W.1. 
Manchester Branch: 52 Mosley Street, Manchester, 2. 
Liverpool Branch: 27 Derby House, Liverpool, 2. 

New York Agency: 65 Broadway, New York, 6. 


Branches of the Bank are established at most centres of 
commercial importance throughout Southern and South-Eastern 
Asia and the Far East. 
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Established by the Joint-Stock Banks in 1945 to provide 











INDUSTRIAL AND COMMERCIAL 


I.C. F.C. 


PINANCE CORPORATION LTD. 7/ 


finance by means of loans or the subscription of loan or 
share capital or otherwise for industrial and commercial 
enterprises in Great Britain particularly in cases where 
the existing facilities provided by banking institutions and 
the Stock Exchanges are not readily or easily available. 
DIRECTORS : 
Chairman: ‘Tue Ricur Hon. Lorp Prearcy, C.B.E. 


Tue Ricur Hon, Lorp Biacxrorp, D.S.O. 
Wiiu1am Henry Fraser, W.S. 
Lr.-Cor. Lorp Dup.ey GLADSTONE Gorpon, D.S.O. 


Tue Ricyt Hon. THe Eart or Limerick, 
K.C.B., D.S.O. 


REGINALD HuGH RosBeErtTs 
Cours MarsHatyt Sxrnner, F.C.A. 
Sir Horace Joun Witson, G.C.B., G.C.M.G, 


SUBSCRIBERS : 
Tue ENGLISH AND ScorrisH BANKS 


Enquiries should be addressed to: 
The General Manager 7, Drapers’ Gardens, London, E.C.2. 


or 
The Birmingham Manager, 


214, Hagley Road, 
Birmingham, 16. 


The Manchester Manager, 
India House, 73, Whitworth Street | 
Manchester, 1. 
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THREE BANKS 
GROUP 


TOTAL RESOURCES OVER £350,000,000 
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This complete, modern banking group 
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with world wide connections gives indivi- 
dual attention both to the large corpora- 





ROYAL BANK OF SCOTLAND 
Founded 1727 Edinburgh, London & Branches 


HBS 


2 
= tion and to the private customer. 


GLYN, MILLS & CO. 
Founded 1753 London 


WILLIAMS DEACON’S BANK LTD. 
Founded 1771 Manchester, London & Branches 
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Finance and 
Eastern Trade 


“Mercantile” service extends not only 
throughout India but also to every important 
trading centre in the East. 


For sixty years the “ Mercantile” has closely 














studied financial conditions in all Eastern 





Bombay 
| asks for a Credit 


It is a simple matter for the Westminster Bank t® estab- 
lish local credits anywhere in the world, for there is 
no town of commercial importance in which it is not 
represented. Equally, the collection of funds due to you 
from foreign buyers presents no difficulties. The com- 
prehensive service of information and advice which 
the Bank provides for those who trade abroad is fully 
described in a booklet called ‘The Foreign Business 

Service of the Westminster Bank’, We shall be glad to 
send you a copy on request. 


WESTMINSTER BANK LIMITED 
Foreign Branch Offwe: 41 Lothbury, London, E.C.2 


markets. Its accumulated knowledge 
is at the disposal of British business houses 


interested in developing Eastern trade. 


THE MERCANTILE BANK 
OF INDIA LIMITED 


Head Office: 15, Gracechurch Street, London, E.C.3. 


INDIA~PAKISTAN—BURMA—CEYLON—MALAYA— 
SINGAPORE—HONG KONG—CHINA—MAURITIUS— 
THAILAND—JAPAN. 








THE 


STANDARD BANK 
of SOUTH AFRICA umitep 


Bankers in South Africa to the United Kingdom Government. Bankers to the 
Governments of Southern Rhodesia, Northern Rhodesia, Nyasaland and Tanganyika 


DISCOUNT COMPANY, 
LIMITED. 





Capital Authorised and Subscribed - £10,000,000 
Capital Paid-up - - - + = 5,000,000 
Reserve Fund - . . - «= £5,000,000 


10 CLEMENTS LANE, LOMBARD STREET and 


Capital and Reserves 77 KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON, E.C.4 


£1,800,000 


LONDON WALL ‘Branch — 63 London Wall, E.C.2. 
WEST END Branch—9 Northumberland Avenue, W.C.?. 
NEW YORK Agency — 67 Wall Street. 
HAMBURG Agency — Speersort, 6. 


BRANCHES THROUGHOUT THE UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA, 
SOUTH-WEST AFRICA, SOUTHERN AND NORTHERN 
RHODESIA, NYASALAND, KENYA, UGANDA, TANGANY!K¢ 


ESTABLISHED 1867 ZANZIBAR AND PORTUGUESE EAST AFRICA. 


52, CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C.3 Banking Business of every description transacted 


at all Branches and Agencies. 
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~ that there is a sharp dividing line between the 
-mall-scale a wireless, cleaning, etc.—and 
.c large-scale heating and power user. In a room heated 
od lit by gas the heating may consume five times as 
uch as the lighting ; but electric lighting is so efficient 
nat if the same room were heated and lit electrically 
« heating would probably consumie twénty times as 
ich as the lighting. There are, therefore, two distinct 


--oups of domestic consumers, those who use electricity » 


‘or lighting alone and those who use it for light and 
-ating: and the difference if such that even a large,- 
ealthy household using it only for lighting may con- 

c<ume only a few hundred units a year, whilst the smallest 

and poorest household using electric cooking or heating 

.< a major source will probably use a thousand units a 

year. At present about a quarter of the domestic con- 

cumers are in the “ lighting only ” group ; they take only 
about three per cent of the units sold and contribute 
pout 10 per cent of the revenue. Economically, too, the 
iwo sorts of consumption are also sharply differentiated : 
- former has an inelastic demand and is comparatively 
expensive to supply. 
x 


The original way of, meeting this situation is a 
duplication of service. The lighting consumer has small- 
apacity wiring and meter, and pays, say, 4d. a unit, 
hilst the lighting and heating consumer has, in addition, 

second heavy-current circuit to which his heating 
.ppliances are connected, fed through a separate large- 
apacity meter at, say, 3d. a unit. Unfortunately this 
means a high cost of installation and a lack of flexibility 
as regards heating points, for example. It also retards 
ihe normal process of development whereby consumers 
graduate easily from the first class to the second. In most 
countries, therefore, it has been superseded by the “ all 
1” system with a single installation and meter, and a 
composite tariff that has usually consisted of a fixed 
annual charge and a low running rate. This resembles 
the telephone tariff, with its quarterly rental and call 
charge. This two-part tariff meets the case of the large 
and medium-scale user but not that of the purely-lighting 
consumer. It has, therefore, to be flanked by a flat-rate 
alternative to act, as a price ceiling on the rate per unit 
charged for low  consumptions. But this greatly 
complicates the tariff schedule. 


This difficulty has been cleverly circumvented under 
the new tariffs, which are of the “ variable-block ” type. 
This omits a fixed charge entirely, and substitutes in its 
place a first block of high-price units. Subsequent con- 
sumption is at a low “ follow-on ” rate comparable to the 
running charge of a ‘two-part tariff. For example, under 
the Midlands Area Board tariff a 6-room householder 
will pay 4d. per unit for the first 72 units —_ 
per quarter (288 per annum) and 3d. for 
additional consumption. In effeet, he will 
pay 4d. a unit for his “ essential” lighting 
and small-scale consumption, and 3d. a unit 
for any optional heavy-current uses. Hence 
this operates.as two different tariffs accord- 
ing to the scale of consumpti Below the 
basic figure (about 300 units per annum for 
this size of house) it provides, in effect, a 
“ lighting ” flat rate of ad. a unit ; above, 
it Corresponds to a two-part tariff. consisting 
of a fixed charge of £3 18s. od.-a year and 
a running charge of 2d. a unit. 
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The table shows the domestic tariffs of ten Area 
Boards that have standardised prices throughout their 
areas. The first part of the table shows the tariff as laid 
down and the latter part shows the “ equivalent fixed 
charge” when the consumer is, taking units over and 
hbdove the first block. Two of the Boards in this table 
employ a second block (equal to the first) at an inter- 
mediate price, and two offer a straight two-part tariff as 
an alternative. : 


It is too early to predict the effect of the second major 


change in the new standard tariffs—the use of thé ~ 


number of rooms as the basis of assessment. Since 
the size of room is not brought into consideration the 
broad result will be that poorer-class premises with 
small rooms and low rateable values may pay rather 
more for their electricity than before, whilst higher- 


- Class properties and those with large rooms will pay 


rather less. This slight differential effect, however, 
is likely to be swamped by overriding increases due to 
rising costs of supply. Fundamentally this assessment 
is of the same kind as before, in that it depends on some 
feature (dimensional rather than electrical) of the con- 
sumer’s house. Failing any practical and economic 
method of measuring the consumer’s effective demand on 
the supply system, the fixed charge (or its variable-block 
equivalent) becomes very largely a device for spreading 
indivisible costs where they can best be borne. The 
change in basis, therefore, is merely one of detail, though 
it may be administratively convenient ; it is impossible 
to say whether one unsatisfactory method of assessment 
is more desirable or equitable,than another. 


Apart from these comments on structure, something 
may be said regarding the actual sums charged in 
the new tariffs. The Area Boards receive bulk supplies 
from the BEA on a two-part tariff in which the running 
charge is dependent on the average cost of coal consumed 
in power stations in that area. This arrangement was 
adopted so that Area Boards could continue to compete 
with other forms of heat, light arid power, the cost of 


_ which is also influenced by regional variations in the price 


of fuel. At the two. extremes, in 1950-51 the South 
Wales Board paid a running charge of 0.38d. per unit, 
whilst the Southern Board paid o.54d. Very little 
correspondence can be traced between those bulk supply 
running costs and the “ follow-on” rates shown in the 
table. Some allowance must be made for the difference 
in dates: moreover, certain of the standard tariffs that 
were earliest in the field may have to be modified. 


Another surprising feature of the tariff values is that 
only in two cases is there any specific coverage of “ con- 
sumer costs.” A number of supply costs, such as meter- 
ing, billing and the cost of digging a trench for the service 
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connection, are proportional to the number of consumers 
and independent of the size of the load. Logically, there- 
fore, there might be a non-proportional element in the 
equivalent fixed charge to cover this. 


Outside the: domestic field standardisation of tariffs 
has not been carried so far, but several Boards have 
announced their intentions and it seems likely that a 
similar pattern will be followed by the remainder. Large 


consumers are offered a two-part “ maximum demand ® 


tariff whose running charge varies with the price of coal. 
Smaller industrial and commercial consumers are offered 
a variable-block tariff, in which the size of the first block 
depends on the size of the electrical installation. The 
problem is complicated by the fact that the standard tariff 
has not only to synthesise a number of published tariffs 
but also ultimately to take the place of possibly hundreds 
of separate agreements. Such tariffs are less open to 
criticism than the domestic rates, since they follow more 
closely the pattern of the costs falling on the Boards. 
Thus the bulk-supply charge of £3 15s od per annum 
per kW becomes about £6 per kW in the retail tariff, 
which is a reasonable figure in view of the proportions of 
capital investment in generation and distribution respec- 
tively. The bulk-supply running charge of, say, 0.5d 
per unit with coal at 58s, becomes a retail price of about 
0.7d per unit. 


Nationalised electricity, therefore, can ‘justifiably 
claim to be progressing towards fulfilling the obligation 
to simplify and standardise laid upon it by the Act. Pro- 
gress has been slow: but it must be remembered that 
four years ago_there were nearly 600 different tariff- 
making authorities. The North-Western Board recently 
stated that its new standard domestic tariff involved the 
scrapping of between 300 and 400 different rates. The 
methods of charging indicated by the domestic tariffs so 
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far made public are more simple and more standardised, 
without any doubt. But there is equally no doubt that 
they do not reflect the varying incidence of electricity 
costs during the day; and in the present period of 
general and continuing scarcity of fuel and special 
scarcity of plant, the needsfor tariffs that reflect these . 
varying costs accurately is particularly imperative in the 
nationalised fuel and power industries. It may be argued 
that tariff standardisation should be regarded as a process 
in two stages ; first producing a common tariff and then 
redesigning it to reflect costs accurately. The first siage 
then is to get all the particular consumers in an area on 
to a common tariff with the minimum of distress and 
disturbance. The tariff that emerges at this stage is likely 
to be little more than a numerical mean of those which 
it replaces. The second stage should be to remould :: 
somewhat nearer to the ideal. At the moment the tariffs 
are only at stage one as regards values and proportions, 
and there should be no difficulty in progressive improve- 
ment that will bring these values closer to the various 
costs. But step-by-step changes are hardly possible with 
the structure, and the forms now emerging must be 
regarded as more or less permanent or at least long-term. 


The fundamental weakness of the tariff structures, at 
least in the domestic tariffs, is that they entirely fail to 
discriminate as regards the peak responsibility of different 
classes of consumption. The same price is charged for 
summer water heating and for winter spaceheating at 
peak hours ; propaganda, instead of price, is relied upon 
to urge consumers to avoid the peak. The problem of 
achieving the necessary discrimination between peak and 
off-peak consumption at an economic cost has not been 
solved, and there is little evidence that it has even been 
seriously considered. The possibilities—and difficulties 
—of designing tariffs that might more nearly approach 
this economic ideal will be discussed in a later article. 


Business Notes 


Long Road to Solvency 


The Chancellor’s statement in the House of Commons 
on Thursday carried with it the first faint signs that the 
sterling area is reorientating its trade in the direction of dollar 
solvency. The preliminary figures for United Kingdom trade 
in May, which were published on the same day, carry the 
same implication—but they also show that progress along 
this road will have to be notably quickened if the objective 
of securing a small overall surplus in the second half of 1952 
is to be attained. The fact that the gold reserves have run 
down by less than {10 million since the end of March, 
despite large transfers of gold to EPU in this period, means 
that the sterling area must have been running only a very 
small current deficit with the dollar area (before allowing for 
the receipt of about $100 million of Mutual Security Aid). 
It is true that the Chancellor’s statement seems to have been 
made’ the day before another transfer of $47 million of gold 
to EPU (in respect of the sterling area’s deficit with Europe 
in May) fell due ; even allowing for this, however, it will 
be disappointing if the total fall in the gold reserves in the 


-second quarter of this year proves to be very much in excess 


of $50 million, 


Meanwhile, the latest trade figures suggest (if an allowance 
of 123 per cent is made for the element of freight and insur- 
ance included in the recorded import figures) that Britain’s 
external deficit on visible trade was running at an annual 
rate of between {500 and {£550 million in May, compared 


with an annual rate of about £450 million in the first five 
months of this year. It seems unlikely that the invisible 
surplus can have been offsetting this at a rate of more than 
£250 million a year. In view of this, it is clear that imports 
will have to he cut back very substantially in the second half 
of the year if solvency is to be attained ; so far the full effect 
of the import cuts,announced last November, January and 
March has still not made itself felt—partly because of prior 
commitments and partly because importers have hastened to 
use up their quotas—while imports still under open general 
licence seem to have expanded alarmingly. 


x * * 


Trade in May 


The preliminary trade figures for May show that British 
exports amounted to £225.9 million in the month, com- 
pared with {217.5 million in April and £229.8 million in 
May last year. These figures, however, conceal a decline 
in the daily rate of exports to some £8.3 million, compared 
with {9.1 million in April (which was a short month because 
of Easter) and £9.3 million in March. This decline, how- 
ever, may have been wholly due to a decline in exports 
to the Commonwealth. Exports to North America in May 
are provisionally estimated at £247 million, or 23 per cent 
above the monthly average for. January to April. The 


Canadian market seems to be reviving rapidly: exports [© 
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Canada in were {11.2 million and nearly a third more 

than the iss te te first four months of the year. 

‘though the May figures may have reflected some excep- 
nal shipments, some exporters to the dollar area profess 
have seen the first signs of an upturn in American con- 
ners’ demand during the past few weeks. 

'mports, while still proving obstinately difficult to cut, 
ved a further slight improvement in May. The import 
‘ast month amounted to £320.4 million compared with 
.8.0 million in May a year ago and £325.5 million in 
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April of this year ; when allowance is made for the larger 
imber of working days this May, the trend is moderately 
.couraging. In all, imports (valued c.if.) exceeded total 
<ports (£.0.b.) by £84.7 million last month, compared with’ 

{96.8 million in May last year and £96.3 million in April ; 
ut the excess is still appreciably larger than that recorded in 

February and March, 


* a * 


[he New EPU 


Agreement on the amended version of the European 
Payments Union has been reached more rapidly than had 
cen generally expected. When the Ministerial: Council of 
e Organisation for European Economic Co-operation met 
Paris last week, it had two outstanding problems to discuss 
the urgent need for reinforcement of the gold and dollar 
eserves of EPU, and the special position of Belgium as a 
editor. Solutions have been found for both these problems. 
e reinforcement-of the reserves of EPU is to be achieved 
an amendment in the sliding scale on which debtors have 
be paid in gold as they work through their quota and by 

» establishment of a guarantee fund of $100 million. 


PROPORTION OF DeFicir Mer in GoLp 


Old Scale New Séale 
% of % of 
Current Current 
Deficit Deficit 
Met in Met in 


ive Deficit in:~ Gold 


Cumulative Deficit in:- Gold 
20%, of quota Nil 


First 10% of quota Nil 


Second 10% __,, 20% 
ond 20% 20%, Second 20% __,, 50% 
ird 20° fh a 40% Third 20% ” 40% 
irth 20% = 60% Fourth 20% _s,, 50% 

‘th 20% 5  @0% | Fifth 20% < 7% 


he new sliding scale, which is shown in the accompanying 
ble, will apply. retrospectively to all cumulative position$ 
» they appear on the settlement for July. When this settle- 
‘ent is completed in mid-August all countries whose cumula- 
‘ve deficits lie within the first three sectors of their quotas 
“ill have to adjust their position by paying in more gold. 
Sritain, which has already exhausted the whole of its quota, 
‘will not be immediately affected, but its turn for some sacrifice 
will come if and when it returns to creditor status. Once it 
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s reduced its cumulative deficit to within the confines of 

quota it will regain gold from any further current surplus 
at a somewhat slower pace than would have been the case 
under the present sliding scale—in the first instance at 
70 per cent instead of 80 per cent. 


The reinforcement of EPU’s gold reserve wili also be 
ensured by a guarantee fund of $100 million set up by the 
members of the Union. If the gold and dollar assets of the 
Union fall below $100 million, the member countries will be 
called upon to implement their guarantees; their payments in 
gold will be scaled in accordance with their quotas (Britain’s 
total contingent liability being $27 million) with the creditor 
countries called upon to pay first. The gold and dollar 
reserves of EPU, buttressed by these two devices, should 
be sufficient to withstand the maximum gold loss that EPU 
could conceivably sustain, and the Union’s threatened “ crisis 
of liquidity” seems thus to have been successfully solved 
without direct assistance from the United States. 


* * * 


Settlement with Belgium 


The other main problem facing the Ministerial Council 
last week-end—that of the persistent creditor status of 
Belgium—has been tackled with equal ingenuity. At the 
moment Belgium has extended $223 million of credit to 
EPU over and above its normal quota of $330 million. It 
has now been decided to increase this Belgian quota by $86 
million to $416 million. Half of this $86 million will thus 
be added to Belgium’s normal quota loans to the Union, 
while the other half will be considered to have been financed 
by the gold that Belgium has already received from EPU 
outside its quota. By this sleight of hand Belgium’s excess 
grant of credit to the Union is written down from $223 
million to $180 million. It will be further reduced by an 
outright gold payment of $80 million by the Union to 
Belgium on July 1st next. Half of the remaining $100 
million is to be redeemed by the supply of arms to Belgium 
by Britain (between $25 and $30 million) and France (about 
$20 million). This will leave a final balance of excess Belgian 
credit of $50 million, which will be funded in the form of 
obligations repayable in five annual instalments, beginning in 
1953 ; these obligations will not be repayable in gold, but 
the form-of repayment will be adjusted to Belgium’s position 
with EPU at the time when each instalment is due. Belgium, 
for its part, intends to monetise this $50 million by borrow- 
ing an equivalent amount for a five-year period from the 
International Monetary Fund, repaying the Fund out of the 
annuities from EPU. 


This neat solution takes care of the immediate problem 
of EPU’s outstanding debt to Belgium. In return, Belgium 
has agreed to grant additional credits to EPU of up to $125. 
million in the next twelve months, on the condition that 
every additional dollar of credit will be accompanied by an 
equal payment of gold to it. In return for their promise to 
deliver military equipment to Belgium, Britain and France 
will have their cumulative deficits with the Union reduced. 
In other words the $25 to $30 million of equipment that 
Britain delivers to Belgium will in fact be paid for in advance 
(probably in mid-August) in gold by EPU or will involve a 
corresponding saving in the amount of gold that Britain would 
otherwise have to make to EPU if it continues in deficit. The 
whole story seems to be one of a nasty problem neatly solved. 


* * * 


More Coal for Export 


The decision to export 1} million tons more coal this 
year—making a total of 10 million tons ef good quality coal 
and 143 million tons of slurries and very small coals——seems 
a sensible one. Distributed stocks of coal on May 31st 
amounted to 14,929,000 tons, more than four million tons 
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above the level at the beginning of June last year. Stocks 
may well rise between now and the beginning of the coal 
winter in November by perhaps five million tons ; though 
winter consumption obviously varies with the weather and 
the rate of industrial activity, a figure of 17-18 million tons 
looks a safe enough stock with which to start the winter. 
So far this year, about 4.6 million tons of general coals 
have been exported ; so the rate will not need to be greatly 
accelerated. : 

Though the British announcement was welcomed in 
Geneva, and in general supplies of coal on the Continent are 
probably sufficient to meet needs, no agreement has been 
reached yet upon allocations for the third quarter of this 
year. Most of the importing nations are attempting to get 
more German coking coal than Germany wants to export ; 
and since Germany is the one nation in Western Europe 
still prepared to import American coal at a substantial rate 
—about 14 million tons a quarter—its meed to restrict 
exports cannot be controverted. German consumption is 
expected to rise by 10 million tons this year, half of the 
increase going to domestic consumers, whose ration is now 
to be raised to a ton a year. Few other countries are import- 
ing more than about half a million tons of American coal 
a quarter for the rest of the year, though it is now available 
in Europe at a landed cost of about $16.50 a ton, which is 
roughly the fob price at which European exporters are 
offering it. Polish exports to Scandinavia seem likely to 
increase ; but the Polish price remains high. The one coal 
exporter that is really suffering from the lull in demand is 
Belgium, where stocks at the pithead are mounting. Belgian 
producers believe that by the end of June it may become 
necessary to begin curtailing production in their high-cost 
mines, but as yet they have not begun to trim their prices. 

British coal is still readily saleable on the Continent and 
the exporters should have no difficulty in disposing of the 
increased export allocation this year and probably more next. 
The increase in exports should have a healthy effect upon 
the board’s financial results, since a premium averaging 
more than 25s. a ton over the home price is still being 
earned on each ton sent overseas. In the first quarter of 
1952 the board had once again to cover a loss of {1,220,000 
on imported coal, and made a provision of {4,500,000 
in respect of taxation. . Nevertheless, it earned a profit of 
3s. 2.2d. a ton on the 51,338,759 tons it sold, and after 
setting aside £3,900,000 for interest due to the Minister of 
Buel and Power, a final surplus of £249,360 on the quarter. 


7 * * 


More Running Repairs for EPL 


The Parliamentary tesolutions giving effect to this year’s 
budget. expire on July r2th, and the Finance Bill must 
therefore be passed through all its stages by that date; 
otherwise the whole machinery of tax collection would be 
thrown into confusion. In normal circumstances the four 
months’ period of grace between Budget day and the day 
by which the bill must become law is quite long enough to 
save the Government from embarrassment. This year, how- 
ever, it is hard put to it to spot the host of anomalies in 
its ill-conceived excess profits levy—and to devise the neces- 
sary running repairs. On Wednesday morning, therefore, 
the Chancellor tabled his latest—although not necessarily his 
last—batch of EPL amendments. They will provide more 
food for thought by an already bewildered House on the 
report stage of the bill next week. 


In general, these amendments give. effect to promises made 
by the Government at the committee stage of the bill. Only 
two of them are rea‘ly important. The first of these comes 
to the aid of investment trusts by exempting from the levy 
a proportion of their excess profit equal to the proportion 
of their total income that is derived from ordinary or 
preference dividends paid by United Kingdom companies ; 
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thus an investment trust that receives 60 per cent of its 
income from dividends paid by United Kingdom companies 
and that would normally have a chargeable excess profit 
of £10,000, will have to pay EPL only on a notional ex.s. 
profit of £4,000. It should be noted that payments of 
debenture interest and interest on Government or Govyerp- 
ment-guaranteed stocks are not eligible for this relief, o9 
the grounds that they are not payments made from a jl 
of funds that have already been mulcted by. EPL. © 


A 0e 
investment companies that will enjoy this relief are those 
whose function is “ wholly or mainly the holding of iny-st- 
ments” ; this definition looks like ensuring full employm -ot 
for the courts, but real property companies are explicit! ;— 
and insurance companies and most mining finance hovses 


seem to be implicitly—excluded from it. 


* * & 


Referees for Wasting Assets 


The second important new amendment relates to 
industries with “ wasting” assets. When the bill emerged 
from the committee stage it proposed “ additional allow- 
ances” of 6 per cent for short-lived metal mines and oil 
wells and 3 per cent for longer-lived ones in consideration of 
this “ wasting” factor. Under the old Excess Profits Tax 
additional allowances were accorded to any industry that 
successfully pleaded its case before the Board of Referees ; 
in fact, however, only metal mines, oil wells, coal mines, 
and some asbestos producers did so succeed. The amend- 
ment tabled by Mr Butler on Wednesday reintroduces 
this function of the Board of Referees and provides 
that the industries that succeeded im convincing the 
Board last time will get the new additional allowance auto- 
matically, while other industries concerned with “ mineral 
deposits of a wasting nature” can try their luck before it. 
This Board of Referees, which consists of a panel of business 
men appointed by the Lords Commissioners of the Treasury, 
has been continually in being since 1915 ; for example, the 
Inland Revenue’s assessment of individual wear and tear 
allowances can be disputed before it. Since nobody seems to 
use it for its normal functions, however, it is only the unwise 
but recurrent resorts of governments to excess profits 
taxation that recalls it to really active life. 


The other amendments tabled last Wednesday are mostly 
tidying-up measures, the need for which became apparent 
at the committee stage of the bill: For example, the clause 
in the original bill that was designed to prevent prosperous 
companies from playing the old EPT trick of buying up 
unprosperous companies (in order to change their businesses 
and enjoy their favourable standard) was apparently ‘-yal 
nonsense in its first form; several paragraphs of closely 
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The British Product which is 
indispensable throughout the World. 


Ciment Fondu the original high-alumina Cement is produced at West Thurrock, Essex, 
the only source of manufacture within the British Commonwealth. 
Its remarkable properties and high quality have created a universal demand for this unique Cement 
and made the name of Lafarge known and respected all over the World. 
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-ritten type are now introduced into the bill to make it 
; so. Another amendment permits companies whose 
nancial year straddles January 1, 1952 (the date to which 
PL is retroactive), to imtroduce split accounts for the 
--ading period since then if they wish ; this may be im- 
srtant for companies that did much better before 
nuary ist than after it, although the Chancellor had 
-eady indicated that the Inland Revenue would have the 
cretion to consider split accounts of this sort. A lengthy 
sendment has also been introduced to deal with the com- 
ated situation that arose when a company has changed 
extent of its participation in a private partnership ; 

« another is expressly designed to ensure that the 
ovisions that apply to a business transferred by an indi- 
‘1 shall also apply if the business is transferred on 

f of a certified lunatic by his committee in lunacy. 
last addition to the tax deserves to stand as its epitaph. 


Steel Output and Imports 


Steel production in May was at an annual rate of 
6.24§,000 tons, or considerably higher than the rate of 
15,866,000 tons attained in April, which was affected by 
Easter holidays. It was also well above the rate of 15,864,000 
s a year produced in May 1951. So™far this year the 
average rate has been almost exactly 16 million tons a year 
which is what the industry has been hoping to achieve in 1952 
as a whole, though the official estimate was conservatively 
put at 15,750,000 tons. It is difficult to trace any seasonal 
pattern of output for steel ; comparisons with last year, for 
example, are thrown out by the fact that shortages of raw 
materials had most of their effect in the last three quarters 
of 1951. Comparing oytput so far this year with the first 
five months of 1951, for example, it might be estimated that 
the year’s total would still fall short of the 1951 figure ; in 
comparison with the same period during the record year of 
1950, this year’s production so far would indicate an output 
of about 1§3 million tons. The industry’s conditions of pro- 
duction have changed, however, to a considerable extent ; 
for example, production of pig iron this year has been at the 
rate of nearly 10,400,000 tons a year or much higher than in 
1950, and the rate of scrap consumption in steel-making 
has declined sharply. A home steel output of 16 million 
tons therefore, may be possible this year ; it is still too early 
to be confident that it is likely. 


For the moment, steel is still scarce ; and the industry’s 
hopes of adequate supplies to meet demand by the end of 
the year depend almost entirely upon the margin that will 
de afforded by imports from America. Up to the end of 
May American producers had delivered about 365,000 tons 
| steel, scrap, and pig iron, and 266,000 tons had arrived 
n Britain. This leaves some 735,000 tons to be brought 
n by about the end of the year, if the original programme 
s to be fulfilled. The American ban upon exports not 
covered by a certificate that the steel.is required for defence 
cr “direct defence-supporting” purposes may not cover 
nore than a small percentage of the steel intended for 
shipment by October. Such certification has to be somewhat 
‘ough and ready. So far, a high proportion of the steel 
Pritain has received has been in ingots; and it is hardly 
possible to tag American ingots that are rolled into steel 
‘oducts in British mills. However, in terms of quantities 
‘itain has a good case for certifying that the steel is required 
" defence ; by the end of this year, steel requirements for 
cetence will probably have reached the rate of well over a 
million tons a year. Nevertheless, even American defence 
"equirements will be severely affected should the steel strike 
vest long; and the British Government can hardly be 
‘xpected to consider lifting steel allocation at an early date 
before it is satisfied on this point. 
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Textile Trade in April 


Although there has been a revival in retail sales of 
textiles in recent months, this had not, by the end of April} 
spread back to the wholesale trade. Indices published at the 
end of last week of activity in April in these two sections of 
the trade therefore show two wholly different pictures. Retail 
sales of clothing during the month were higher in April than 
in March, the rise being larger €or women’s and children’s 
wear than for men’s and boys’ clothes. Though they were 
not as high as in April last year, when the “ buying spree ” 
was at its height, they were well above the value of two years 
ago. The indices put sales of women’s and children’s wear 
at 12 per cent higher than in March, and 21 per cent higher 
than in March, 1950—though 4 per cent lower than in April, 
1951. Sales of children’s wear were higher than a year 
before, presumably reflecting buying during the school holi- 
days, and sales of women’s stockings were 1§ per cent higher 
—as nylons began to become less scarce. The stocks of 
women’s and children’s wear, too, were slightly lower than 
in March and about 18 per cent lower than in April, 1951. 
Trade in men’s and boy’s clothing did not pick up so much, 
rising 6 per cent above the March level and about 9 per cent 
above April, 1950; and stocks, though 4 per cent lower 
than a year earlier, were still slightly higher than in March. 
It is difficult to estimate the seasonal elements in this 
revival of trade in clothing, particularly on account of the 
variable date of Easter. Moreover, all the indices of sales 
are based upon value ; the retail price index for the clothing 
and footwear group had risen by about 24 per cent between 
April, 1950, and April, 1952, so that the volume of sales was 
still probably slightly lower than it was two years ago. _ 

According to the indices of wholesale trade in textiles 
during April, the shopkeeper still remained very cautious 
about replenishing his shelves or stocking up for the summer 
season. Total home sales by wholesale textile houses were 
18 per cent smaller than in March ; sales of piecegoods fell 
by 36 per cent. Comparisons with April, 1951, were very 
unfavourable, sales showing a drop of 34 per cent ; but in 
the wholesale trade, too, that was a month of abnormally 
high business. -Stocks in the wholesalers’ warehouses re- 
mained high, though they were about 4 per cent lower 
than in March, and lower than in any month since July 


last year, when the spectacular rise in stocks began. With. 


sales even lower and stocks still dropping, wholesale pur- 
chases too must have declined further in April. At the 
production end of the pipeline, the Cotton Board this 
week said that yarn production in the industry in the first 
quarter of this year had declined by 14 per cent in com- 
parison with the previous quarter, and cotton cloth produc- 
tion by 7 per cent ; output of rayon and nylon mixtures was 
also 7 per cent lower than in the last quarter of 1951. Up 
to the end of April, five months after the cotton recession 
began, the producing side of the industry had lost 41,000 
workers, or about 11 per cent of its total labour force in 
November last year. The Cotton Board adds that in the 
first quarter of this year yarn production in a group of ten 
major cotton producing countries was only 4 per cent lower 
that in the first half of 1951; a slightly smaller sample 
of rayon-producing countries showed a fall of 11 per cent. 
Nevertheless, most of _ the major exporting nations, in the 
first two or three months of this year, managed roughly 
to maintain the volume of their exports of cotton and rayon 


piece goods. , 


* * * 


Lower Kaflit Dividends 


The June season of Kaffir dividends has made a bad 
start, perhaps even a slightly worse one than the far from 
confident market ~— expected. Most market~forecasts had 
suggested that six of the nine producing companies in the 
Consolidated Gold Fields group would have to pay lower 


~ dividends than they did last December. In the event seven 
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have had to do so. The main disappointments are Venters- 
post, which had been expected to maintain the dividend on 
ats 10s..shares at 8d. but has had to drop it to 6d., and 
Sub Nigel, whose dividend, reduction (by 9d. to 4s.) is 
greater than had been expected. It should be noted, how- 
ever, that- West Witwatersrand Areas, the holding and invest- 
ment company in this Consolidated Gold Fields group, has 
been able to maintain its dividend at 50 per cent, or 
1s. 3d. a share. ; 
Since September, 1949, costs of production in South 
African gold mines have risen by about a third, and’ the 
benefits accruing from the devaluation of sterling at that 
time have therefore largely run out. In the last six months 
the upward spiral of costs has been accentuated by the 
increased prices of steel and’ other materials, higher food 
prices, and. the shortage of electric power in South Africa. 


CONSOLIDATED Go.tp Fretps DivIDENDS 
(December, 1950—June, 1952) 


Tcn Paine 
Decem- | 


Decem- | 








Ordinary Shares | ber, (| iar ber, | ooo 
| 1950 | 1951 
; i 
ad ,j;s ad | sd | sd 
Libanon Ma tunc'ess dans Lt oe 88) ee 
Luipaards ‘Wiel Os-... <2 : 01:3. 8)1-0.8 ho 
Rietfontein Consolidated 5s,| 1 7] 16 | 164] 21 3 
Robinson Deép‘ B’7s.6d... }°1 0 1 0 1 0 0 6 
Simmer and Jack 2s. 6d..... 0 4 0 4|,0 4); 0 $3 
Sub Wee IO6, 55 ss ace $29.4. °6. 32) 4-94.84 8 
Venterspost 10s. ...-.se0 2 1 0 | 08 | 0 6 
Viakfontein 10s... 2. ....008 - me 010 | 010 ; 0 8 
Vogelstruisbult 10s......... | 1.0 eo +4 0) 39 
i i 
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Profits have also been squeezed recently by the fall in the 
premium on sales in the “ free”. gold market, in which the 
South African producers have for some time past sold 
about 40 per cent of their output. Those who buy Kaffirs 
at present levels—and there were signs of a resump- 
tion of buying this week—are therefore in effect speculating 
on the beliefs either that sterling will be driven to a new 
devaluation (perhaps through the device of a free rate) or 
that the United States, in the event of a slump, would be 
bound to put up the dollar price of gold. 


* * * 


Have Shoes Touched Bottom? 


Sales of boots and shoes rose in April considerably more 


than is normal at this time of year, and in the larger retail 
shops were higher than in April, 1951. So far this year 
footwear sales by independent retailers are still 11 per cent 
lower in value than in the first four months of 1951 ; but 
sates by the larger stores are only 4 per cent lower. Accord- 
ing to Mr. F. J. Stratton, of the Footwear Distributors’ Joint 
Council, “in the period from the beginning of this year to 
Whitsun, compared with the same period last year, there has 
not been very much difference in the number of pairs of 
shoes that have been sold.” Since the percentages quoted 
above, from the Board of Trade retugns, are all based upon 
value, and prices appear to have fallen by between 10 per 
cent and 30 per cent during the period, his estimate of 
volume seems plausible. = ~ 

A period of slack selling in which various stores have 
offered «shoes -at quite sharply reduced prices tends to 
persuade the public that there may be more reductions to 
come, and the trade is now naturally concerned to argué 
that “ prices have about touched bottom.” During the past 
year leather prices have fallen by about 50 per cent, which 
prompted a suggestion in Parliament this week that footwear 
prices had not come down far enough and might require a 
reimposition of price control. The boot and shoe trade 
admits that shoe prices have not fallen as much as the price 
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of leather, which represents some 40 per cent of the <5 
of a shoe ; it argues that all its other costs, including » .,. 
rates varying with the cost of living, have risen durins «+ 
same period. The-price of leather has been more stabi. i, 
the last few weeks, and may, the trade thinks, even ;... 
“housewives will find it difficult to get the excepiin! 
bargains some of them have secured in the last five mon-).. ” 
With this desire to convince the public that waiting to 5. 
will not be worth while, the trade has now put into . {4 
storage its opposition to the “D” scheme of purchase = \x 
Employment in the manufacture of footwear has not y) <4 
considerably in the trade. fluctuations of recent month. ;5 
some extent the slack has been taken up by dispensing © ih 
outworkers, who had provided a margin of production. \{; 
Stratton referred to the current level of stocks—which 2: «) 
end of April were 22 pér cent higher in value than a year 
before, and made up presumably of mainly cheaper 0's 
and shoes—in the words “ The shelves are beginning :) be 
well stocked up.” He remained sure that except for a number 
of shoes in seasonal demand ‘footwear.would not con: :nue 
to be unloaded on to the market at cut prices. This 4 
point that consumers may find it less palatable to accep: ; 
the housewife, in particular, may be unwilling to belicve 
that she will not remain able to find that bargain. 


*® * * 


Handling Higher Output 


During the past five years many of the larger concerns 
in British manufacturing industry have invested fairly 
heavily in mechanical handling equipment. ._The employment 
of mechanical power to pass an article right-along the chain 
of production processes is often a short cut to highe: 
ductivity ; any point in a modern factory where the human 
hand has to shift rather than to guide materials may be an 
obstacle to a steady rate of output. - Among these firms, th 
first missionary job of the mechanical handling engineers 
perhaps done, and the firms are beginning to come back wit! 
specialised problems. Among the great variety of smaller 
manufacturing firms, interest in mechanical handling is 
rather patchier, and investment in the equipment is even 
more so. In the transport industries, all of whose equip- 
ment in a sense is handling equipment, there is a great deal 
of interest ; but here, again, their requirement may be 
specialised, and development is slow. - 

At its third Mechanical Handling Exhibition, which has 
opened this week, the industry shows efforts to adapt itself 
to meet these different trends of demand. The exhibition at 
Olympia contains a large proportion of specialised app!ica- 
tions of existing equipment to meet particular requirements ; 
the now familiar lift truck, for example, appears with a wide 
variety of forks, platforms, clafips and hooks for picking up 
differently shaped or stacked materials, In the convention 
that is going on at the same time as the exhibition, a number 
of speakers are emphasising the improvements in materials 
handling that small firms can achieve St comparatively low 
cost, through the use of gravity conveyors, chutes, power 
hoists and conveyor ‘tracks at floor or roof level. A number 
of manufacturers, too, are aiming at the massive han ling 
jobs of the major transport industries ; there are huge [lt 
trucks that can carry 18,000 Ib 174 feet, for docks as 
well as for heavy engineering, mobile conveyors and c: i1¢; 
and specialised cargo-handling gear. It may well be thai the 
most important single job the handling engineers <ould 
achieve would be to revolutionise loading efficiency ©» the 
ports, bringing the handling of general cargoes towards the 
level of efficiency that obtains for bulk cargoes such 4 oll, 
coal, and ores. But here, as in factories where conventional 
handling aids are already installed, change is required !0™ 
the consumers as well as the suppliers of handling equipme™. 
In the factory, the final refinement is the consideration of 
materials handling as a major factor in planning new © 
struction. In the docks and other transport industries, the 
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Whether it’s Mutiny or Heavy Duty Cooking 


On May 12th, 1857, the rebels cap- 
tured Delhi and there was a great 
Ball Lahore. Quite*an eventful 
day ocal troops were planning 
to revolt as well. Next morning, they 


mmoned to a general parade. 
Taken completely unawares, four 


HARD FACTS ABOUT FALKIRK 
Equipment for Gas, Electricity, Oil, 


Steam and Solid Fuel. 


Really t 
— will for years. 


cast-iron construction 


I A : 4 
Regime ts obediently piled — Efficient oan cilia 
arms and marched safely away. So it eas — oe — 
was — simply, heroically, and at the work for small statis. 
eleventh hour—that the entire | wo + weak Jinks 9 compicte ond 
Punjab was saved from Mutiny. ’ p 
Just as procrastination in ee balanced range of equipment. 
lavs ould have been a thief o ial igned installation and 
En pire, so in our time it can be a — ee customer. 
thief of money. For instance, if you 7 
order Falkirk cooking equipment | Price most competitive. 
now, you will get it now — and ata : 
very competitive price. If you delay, | If you need new kitchen equipment, 
the opportunity won't wait for you. now is the time to buy. 
Please write for illustrated leaflet to 
Find out The Falkirk tron Go. Ltd., Fathirk, 
NOW about FALKI R K oe 
ow or oe or Mortimer House, 
HEAVY DUTY 37/41 Mortimer St., London, W.1 A 
or 40 Hanover Street, Leeds, 3 
COOKING EQUIPMENT or 18 Leigh Street, Liverpool, 1 raat mame 
é Restaurants and Canteens (Proprietors: Allied Ironfounders Limited) 
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NEWS FROM THE FISHING INDUSTRY 


Voyage of Discovery 


On February rth last, the British trawler “Loch 
Doon” sailed home and into the headlines of scores of 
newspapers, Braving dense pack-ice and "bergs “as big 
as the Albert Hall,” she had penetrated farther in her 
quest for fish than any British trawler had ever been 
at this season of the year. Round the tip.of Greenland 
she went, then up the Davis Strait towards Baffin Bay, 

The reward of her exploit? Nearly 30,000 stone of 
fine fish. But far more important than her individual 
success are the implications of the trip. The “Loch 
Doon” and her crew have proved that the passage to 
one of Greenland’s richest fishing grounds is not, as 
was formerly believed, impossible during the winter 
months. True, hardships and hazards abound, but 
the way is open to men of courage and endurance. 

Next winter it is certain that other British vessels 
will attempt the trip and, if all goes well, real progress 
will have been made in the drive to bring housewives 
more and consequently cheaper fish in the months 
of scarcity. 

. As one great national newspaper said of the voyage: 
’ This is the spirit which sent Drake out in his cockleshell 
to sail uncharted seas. It is the spirit that we need today.” 


British trawlers know their job! 


Issued by the British Trawlers’ Federation Limited 
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OBLINGS 


OF SUNDERLAND 


versatility in glass 


Glass was first made in the Sunderland district over a 
thousand years ago. Today, and for some generations, the 
works of James A. Jobling and Co. Ltd. have been producing 
an ever increasing range of articles and instruments from a 
variety of glasses including the famous ‘Pyrex’ brand, the 
Original heat resisting glass in the world; 


FOR NYLON SPINNING 


—a Godet spinning wheel made 
entirely of Joblings ‘ Pyrex’ — 
because ‘ Pyrex’ is unaffected by 
acids and humidity, and can be 
accurately moulded and machined 





FOR YOUR 
TELEVISION SET 


—the envelope of this cathode- 
ray tube is made entirely of ‘Pyrex’ 
to withstand high temperatures 





FOR THE RAILWAYS 


—signal lamp lenses; made to 
serve any requirement in railway 
signalling. The lens is designed 
to produce the character of beam 
required and is manufactured from 
special high transmission glass 





AND FOR THE HOME—THE GENUINE 
original oven-to-table glass 
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JAMES A JOBLING& CO LTD WEAR GLASS WORKS SUNDERLAND 
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The 6.15 is but one link in the laa 
chain of electric power that trans- 9 —@7 wd 
ports thousands of passengers %,°” 

daily between cities and their 
suburbs. These links include the 
turbines and generators which 
provide the electricity, the trans- 
formers, switchgear and substation 
equipment which deliver current 
to the track, and the traction 
motors and control gear on the 
train. The ENousH ELScCTRIC 
Company not only supplies all mall an a | 
these vital links, but complete {a)" || Timm al esi 
trains as well. ease Pees 
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fied more than 60 railways in 
5 continents, bringing faster, 
cleaner and more comfortable 
travel to millions of men, women 
and children. In the field of 
transport alone ‘ENGLISH 
Evectric’ has over 40 years of 
specialised experience. 

Wherever electricity can play its 
part, by land, sea or air —in 
industry or the home, ‘ENGLISH 
ELectric’ generates and adapts 
it for the use of mankind. 
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question is more complex ; both the consignor and the carrier 
Love 10 be persuaded to take account, in their own design, 
{ the technical needs and possibilities of loading. 


* * * 


Bleak Prospect for Freights 


Widespread weakness has developed in the tramp freight 
yo:kets in the last few days, and voyage chartering in most 
trodes seems almost at a standstill. Grain charterers from the 
Sr. Lawrence, for example, appear to have covered all their 
requirements for the time being, and have obtained their 
recent fixtures at markedly lower rates. The latest fixtures 
for the United Kingdom from there have been made at 
12s. 6d. per quarter, compared with 14s. earlier, while vessels 
for Jugoslavia have accepted 68s. 9d., compared with 78s. 
only a week before. Taking advantage of this weakness, 
Transatlantic coal charterers have been obtaining vessels as 
low as §2s. 6d. per ton for June and July loading. Two vessels 
have been fixed at 47s. 6d. per ton for sugar from Mauritius 
tc Colombo ; the last time similar business was arranged the 
rate was 708. North Pacific Coast charterers, who have 
been short of tonnage for a long time, seem now to be 
able to get all they want at continually decreasing rates. 


This depression in the freight markets is mainly the result 
of a simultaneous drying up of demand in practically every 
irade, and particularly in hs Indian Ocean, Australian, Far 
Eastern and Pacific waters, accompanied by an increase in 
competition from Japanese vessels. Freights ordinarily tend 
10 be easier at this time of year, but how much of the present 
weakness is due to seasonal influences and how much to 
restriction of trade it is difficult to say. As a result of import 
cuts, the liner companies have totally withdrawn from the 
time charter market. The prospects of early improvement 
cannot be regarded as bright. As things are, shipowners will 
soon have to start laying vessels up, particularly as long-term 
charters previously made at high rates begin to expire and 
more vessels come on to the market. Already there are indica- 
tions that an increasing number of vessels are being sold for 
scrap, since there are practically no buyers of secondhand ton- 
nage for operational purposes, in spite of the steadily rising 
cost of new shipbuilding and the difficulties of obtaining early 
berths. 


* ® : = 


Fewer Dollars for Tobacco. 


The cut in the allocation of dollars for purchases of 
American tobacco will be much more severe than had been 
expected. No firm figures are yet available, but it is under- 
stood that purchases from this year’s American auctions, 
which begin in July, will be limited to about 50-60 million Ib, 
or a quarter of last year’s purchases. Arrangements are 
being made by British buyers to spread the impact of this 
cut over the 1952 and 1953 crops. will be able 
'c earmark tobacco from this year’s crop, for which they 
have not at present sufficient dollars, and will have the option 
oi concluding the purchase in 1953. This method will avoid 
‘ny sudden pressure on the 1953 crop if next year’s dollar 
allocation is increased, and it will at the same time enable 
Eritish manufacturers, in that event, to buy matured tobacco. 


Drastic as the cut appears to be, it is unlikely to cause 
e shortage of tobacco for British smokers this year. A large 

ocation of dollars for purchases from the 1951-52 crop 
rmitted 212 million Ib to be imported from the United 
‘lates last year and 22 million lb from Canada. It was 
eigely these increased dollar supplies that brought stocks 
is pos pas up to Pies ip level at the end of last year. 
n the first three months of. this im particular! 
‘om Canada and the United sea dsdelaaal to be sack 
“hove their level for the same period last year. On the 
‘inher hand, consumption showed a tendency to fall and 
‘ocks at the end of March amounted to more than 2 years’ 
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consumption at last year’s rate ; but large stocks are neces- 
sary in order to allow the leaf to mature. 


Prospects for supplies from non-dollar sources are good. 
Rhodesia may become this country’s principal supplier this 
season, and reports suggest that its crop will vot fall far 
below the expected level of 120 million lb. Export control 
has been lifted, but the new marketing arrangements are 
working smoothly and Britain hopes to get 75 million Ib. 
Including supplies from India and Nyasaland, total imports 
of tobacco this year may reach nearly 200 million Ib, or 
only a little below the annual rate of consumption, despite 
the smaller dollar allocation. 


* * * 


Wool Looks Up 


The twenty-first Conference of the International Wool 
Textile Organisation opened. in London this week im an 
atmosphere of quiet confidence, There was a widespread 
conviction among the members, representing manufacturers 
and merchants from 16 countries, that the worst of the 
textile depression is over. During the last two months raw 
wool prices have risen quite appreciably ; in London, merino 
prices have increased by 20 per cent and crossbred prices 
by 20 to 2§ per cent. Wool consumption has been rising, 
though modestly, since the last quarter of 1951 and this 
improvement has lately spread to top-making ; world top 
production in the first quarter of this year was § per cent 
higher than in the preceding quarter. But the revival has 
not yet penetrated the later stages of the wool textile 
industry. World yarn output in the three months ending 
in March this year was 23 per cent below that of the last 
quarter of 1951, and worsted yarn showed a greater fall 
than woollen yarn. 


Certain interesting trends can be gleaned from the results 
of the annual questionnaire on wool statistics issued jointly 
by the IWTO and the Commonwealth Economic Committee. 


Wortp BALANCE SHEET FOR-VIRGIN WoOoL 
Million Ib.—Clean Basis 


1945-46 1946-47 1947-48 1948-49)1949- 50 1950-51 1951-52 


WONG, 6 oka Kicaneeads 2,320 | 2,125 | 2,100 | 2,150° 2,199 2,274 2,290 


Pius off-take from, or less | 
addition to, supply stocks | +897 | +252 | +398 +118 +441 — 22 +171d 
Total supply............. 3,007 | 2,377 | 2,498 | 2,268 2,640 2,252 2461 


Less world consumption a| 2,251 | 2,434 | 2,541 | 2,427 | 2,675 2,248 

















Changes in stocks in con- | 
suming countries and j 
afloat (including strategic | 
WOE sco pnascucnas +756 | — 87 — 43| —1589' — 35 + 4 


Sidon bedi nen petiole 
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tries and afloat at begin- } 


Stocks in consuming coun- | 
ning of calendar year 
commencing half-way 
through the season (in- | 

cluding strategicreserves) | 410 | 1,166 | 1,109 | 1,066 907 $72 876 








of hich 

@ During calendar year com- { In 12 major consuming countries... 485 445 
mencing halfway through In other consuming counitries....... 195; 225 
the season 

6 This figure represents total ~ |e 
supply stocks available at 
the beginning of the 1951-52 Total in consuming countries. ...... 680 670 
season (excluding strategic Afloat, including strategic reserves. . 192; 206 


reserves) Baa as et a ee aE A et eo 
Sources > International Wocl Textile Organisation and Commonwealth Economic 
Committee. ; 








World wool consumption in 1951 declined by over 400 
million lb (clean) to 2,248 million lb, and it was in fact 
only 4 million lb smaller than available supplies in the 
¥950-§1 season. Consumption in the major consuming 
countries fell quite sharply compared with 1950, but in the 
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smaller consuming countries the fall was quite modest. 
There was a similar divergence in the movements of stocks 
of wool held by the larger and smaller consumers. In those 
countries with large wool textile industries stocks declined ; 
in other countries they increased. 


Looking further ahead, it seems quite likely that there 
may be a surplus of raw wool this year, for world consump- 
tion may not be much above last year’s level, but current 
supplies are some 200 million Ib. larger. On the other hand, 
if consumption subsequently returns to its postwar average 
of 2,450 million lb, a shortage might develop later on 
because the world clip cannot be expected to yield much 
above 2,300 million Ib (clean) for the next two seasons. 


* * * 


Hard Times for Government Scientists ? 


Although the pay and conditions offered to scientists 
employed by government establishments working directly 
on military projects may now compare fairly favourably with 
those offered by industry, the plight of the official scientists 
carrying out non-military but nevertheless essential research 
calls for some attention. The 1951-52 report of the Advisory 
Council on Scientific Policy notes that among the big public 
and private employers of science graduates; only the Depart- 
ment of Scientific and Industrial Research and the Agri- 
cultural Research Council had any serious complaints about 
the quality of the men they took on. The report comments: 
“we think that their views may be biased by the fact that 
many of the best science graduates appear to be attracted to 
employment outside the Government Scientific Service.” 
The professional trade unions put this down to the difference 
in the pay of a scientific and an administrative employee ; 
but some part of the explanation may lie in the working 
conditions of the civil research establishments. For example, 
the annual report of the DSIR for 1950-51 conveys the 
impression that since the war science has been a Cinderella 
among government departments. At the end of the 
war, a building programme was approved that was 
then estimated to cost £4 million a year ({7.5 million 
at current prices). Actual permitted expenditure has 
persistently lagged behind schedule; there seemed some 
hope that it would eventually reach an agreed rate of 
£1 million a year, but the report suggests that the latest cuts 
make it unlikely to reach as much as £500,000 in 1951-52. 
As a result of this, “ water pollution research is at present 
carried out in a house at Watford and in huts on the grounds 
of the Building Research Station ” and much of the work of 
the Radio Research Board is being carried out in huts at 
Datchet. These are two of the worst examples. With con- 
siderable restraint, the report comments that “ staff cannot 
give of their best when compelled to work in over-crowded 
and make-shift laboratories.” 


* 


Although the report asks for “some moderate annual in- 
crease of the order of § per cent in DSIR’s annual expendi- 
ture until its post-war plans are fulfilled,” a more satisfactory 
solution might lie in a drastic review of the work of the 
forty or so industrial research associations that are financed 
partly by the DSIR and partly by the industry concerned. 
Some of these bodies appear to have been working on the 
same projects since their establishment, with no very obvious 
results. There is a slight suggestion in the report that more 
care needs to be taken to ensure that the government and the 
industry concerned do get value for money. A transfer of 
some of the work (and of the income) of these associations to 
DSIR laboratories might be of benefit to all parties. An 
agreement with the universities about financing nuclear 
research would also lighten the load on the department’s 
budget. The DSIR is financing the construction of a number 
of heavy pieces-of equipment classed as “ non-recurring 
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capital expenditure” and costing as much as {40 
apiece. It was expected that after the first five 
when the projects were established, the University © 
Committee would take over financial responsibili:, 
them. The DSIR, however, has got the worst of :.. ey 
negotiations with the universities, and is now commit: : 
financing much of this “ non-recurring capital expendi 
for a further five years. 


x * x 


Remploy in the Red 


No one would have expected that a chain of fac :ories 
set up specially to provide employment for disabled p-ople 
would be particularly profitable, especially in its early years 
But that after five years it should be losing £380 a ye ir for 
every disabled person it employs—more than the average 
wages it pays—is probably worse than anybody feared. 
Remploy Limited, a company set up by the Minis'ry of 
Labour after the war, has now set up 92 factories, and 
employs some 6,000 disabled people in them or as out- 
workers in their own homes. The Ministry advances loans 
for capital expenditure, and makes direct payments to cover 
trading losses. Up to 1950-51 these direct payments totalled 
about £3,850,000, and in 1951-52 the company expects to 
have made a loss of £2,280,000, higher than ever before. 
Between April and December last year only two of the fac- 
tories were showing a profit—the highest one of 66s. 4/d.a 
week per disabled employee ; 73 of the 85 working in the 
period were losing more than {£4 a week per employee, the 
worst being one with a loss of {10 12s. 24d. a week for each 
disabled worker. The Select Committee on Estimates, which 
records these details in a recent report, notes the company’s 
estimate that in 1952-53 it may make a loss of only 
£2,150,000 ; but concludes, not surprisingly, that “ con- 
siderable reorganisation of the management of the company 
is now imperative.” _ 

The company’s factories are engaged in knitting, wood- 
work, bookbinding, leatherwork, engineering, printing, pack- 
aging and the manufacture of cardboard boxes, brushes, 
school furniture and mattresses. The of mechanisa- 
tion varies, but Remploy seems to have followed a policy of 
avoiding mass oe methods on the grounds that such 
methods would take too much space and might make the 
factories fulfil orders fastér than obtained them. At one 
time this view was so exaggerated that the company insisted 
on all processes being carried out by hand, at “fabulous” 
cost ; partly for this reason, it made litt'e attempt to find 
plant that might have been within the powers of disabled 
workers to use, to adapt existing machine tools, or 10 
offer any special training to its disabled workers. Little 
study appears to have been made of the type of produc's that 
the factories might best produce, while stock control was s0 
inadequate that at the end of 1951 the cost of materials used 
in the products of the company averaged 80 per cent of the 
selling price. The company was run by a board of 13 
members, but only one was a full-time executive director ; 4 
financial director was employed and paid fees only as his 
services were needed. 


The committee’s recommendations suggest little more 
than what should have been obvious to any organisation 
setting up such a co y: that it needs more fu! \-time 
directors, probably including one from the Ministry “f 
Labour since that ministry pays-the piper, a reorganisation 
of management, particularly of sales management, lost 
attention to materials, stock control and product study, and 
better liaison on the one hand with the rehabilitation sections 
of the Ministry and on the other with commercial companics 
employing a large proportion of disabled people. Th: (o™ 
mittee comments : 

. . . the consideration of the undoubted and unquestionable 

value of the work which the company is doing ‘or (he 


a 
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MEASURING INSTRUMENTS + SWITCHBOARD INSTRUMENTS « VOLTAGE REGULATORS A 
4 This you may know: 
but do you know this? 
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With a Monroe adding-caiculator 
the most complicated calculations 
are as easy as a five-finger exercise 
—and among the -wide range of 
Monroe models there is one 
exactly suited to the volume and 
variety of your requirements. 


. . . the answer, of course, is a 
Monroe. 


MONRO CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY LIMITED 
10-11 Albemarle Street, London, W.1. GROsvenor 7541 


SHIDO DidiD313 


The familiar household electric meter and the 
2,000,000 volt Ferranti lightning generator (used to 
prove the reliability of high voltage electrical power 
equipment) have one thing in common. On each is 
stamped the name Ferranti, a name that has become 
part of the history of electricity. ‘ 


FERRANTI LTD. HOLLINWOOD, LANCS. AND 36 KINGSWAY, W.C.2 


+ VALVES & C.R TUBES - CASTINGS + INSULATION + MIGH VOLTAGE AC. & D.C. TESTING EQUIPMENT 
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RADIO @ TELEVISION 


TRANSFORMERS - P.F. CORRECTION CAPACITORS - ELECTRIC FIRES & SPACE HEATER: 
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Development work by Mond Nickel looks years ahead —to the time 
when new engineering projects, at present only in vague outline, 

will need improved materials to carry them out. The metallurgist 
aims always to anticipate these needs so that the designer, making his 
first drawings, may have confidence that the better properties 

he seeks will be available when design gives place to construction. 
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permanently disabled has to a certain extent been allowed 
to overshadow the need for the most careful economy. 


This Comment, in the circumstances, seems mild. 


* * * 


Prospects for Fuel Oil 


To what extent is the rise in consumption of fuel oil in 
Western Europe dependent upon the shortage of coal ? 
This question is now becdéming of considerable importance 
to the oil mdustry. For the rise in demand for fuel oil— 
“ome 22 per cent per year since 1948 in Western Europe— 
may soon begin to put some ‘strain not only upon the 
industry’s refining capacity but upon the traditional price’ 
structure of petroleum products. In the last few years, con- 
sumption of heavy oil has risen much more sharply than 
consumption of motor spirit ; and successive rises in petrol 
taxation, in a variety of countries, may soon begin to price 
motorists out of the market. Motor spirit consumption in 
Britain so far this year, for example, appears to be little 
higher than in the same period of 1951. 

If demand for fuel oil continues to rise, the oil industry 
as a whole throughout the world may not find it easy to 
meet. Prospects of fuel oil supplies are affected by the fact 
that demand for it in the United States has not risen to 
the same degree as elsewhere ; since 1947, American con- 
sumption has risen by only 15 per cent, according to the 
Petroleum Press Service, and represents only about a quarter 
of the total demand for petroleum products in that country, 
against about 45 per cent in the rest of the world. Since 
world oil prices are based upon the price structure of the 
Texas Gulf, this disparity between the .trends of American 
and of world demand affects the profitability of switching 
towards fuel oil in refineries ‘elsewhere. The yield of these 
heavy oils is now averaging about 37 per cent of output in 
European refineries, against 20 per cent in the United States, 
and technically it may be possible to raise the yield of fuel 
oil even more. But while this oil, as a residual product of 
the refining process, remains the cheapest of a refinery’s 
major products, any considerable increase in the proportion 
of it that is produced would cut refinery earnings. 


Prices of fuel oil have usually been related to the 
price of coal, with which it competes. During last winter 
the landed price of fuel oil in Europe was roughly equivalent 
to the price of British and German coal, though somewhat 
cheaper than American coal. Dry-cargo freight rates have 
fallen since then more than tanker rates, so that American 
coal will presumably be cheaper, during the present period 
of slack demand for Transatlantic freights. But should this 
coal demand revive, or should the demand for fuel oil 
continue to rise in spite of a slackening in demand for 
American coal, the argument for some rise in fuel oil prices 
would gain strength. How far this growth in external 
demand would make itself felt in the American oil industry 
depends to some extent upon the dollar shortage that still 
affects many American customers, and upon the relative 
pattern of demand for petroleum products in the United 
States. But unless the suppliers of fuel oil to countries 
outside America become able to earn somewhat higher prices 
than the present levels that are based on Gulf prices, any 


continued growth of demand in Europe will probably remain . 


unfulfilled. 


* * * 


Saving Scarce Metals 


One healthy result of the shortages of metals brought 
in the wake of rearmament—notwithstanding the fact that 
some of these have since abated—has been the. impetus 
they gave to attempts to conserve metals in industrial use. 
Britain has at present a committee studying the- possibility 


? 
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of substituting alternative materials for steel in construct), 
a Directorate of Alloy Steel watching the use of the rich-; 
alloy steels, and various committees within the metal ind... 
tries studying the technical possibilities of saving me1,), 
None of these will necessarily issue any public report ; 
rather more formal “joint sub-committee” of the In: 
national Materials Conference, set up to study the utilisa: sy 
of five scarce alloying metals, has now issued @ techn. »| 
report and recommendations. 


The metals concerned are manganese, nickel, cobalt, tu; 
sten and molybdenum ; though these vary widely in scal. 5f 
supplies and degrees of shortage, all seemed alike to the ..5- 
committee in that output could not be largely increased du ing 
1952. This may not remain true long; nickel output, (0; 
example, may by 1954 be about 32 per cent above the 145; 
level, and production of manganese, too, may be expanded 
fairly quickly. But in the short terms of the current rearma 
ment pfogramme, at least, the utmost economy in thei: 
is necessary. Manganese is already less scarce than the other 
four metals, so that in some cases it may be substituted {or 
them ; and the production tonnage of nickel is about fificen 
times that of cobalt, so that here, too, substitution mich: 
greatly ease the shortage of cobalt without greatly affecting 
nickel supplies. Methods of saving these metals mentioned 
by the sub-committee include the use of boron steels, which 
are being adopted intensively in the United States, the 
“ downgrading ” of high-nickel alloys for many uses, the use 
of plated products instead of solid stainless steels for 
corrosion-resistant parts, and the saving of tungsten and 
molybdenum in high-speed tool steels by the use of vanadium 
and the substitution of tungsten carbide tools by ceramic- 
tipped cutting tools (developed in Britain). The sub- 
committee adds that a scrutiny of the specifications laid down 
by the military services for the materials of construction in 
their vehicles and power plants might well reveal greater 
opportunities for conservation than anything in the civilian 
field. But it adds that the reduction of the alloy content of 
steels in most cases means a downgrading of the qualities of 
the materials used ; and it instances chemical plant, oi!well 
drills, tungsten carbide tool tips, and high-alloy materials in 
jet aircraft engines as uses in which.no limitation of properties 
can be tolerated. Im such cases reduction of the alloy content 
would be the very reverse of an economy measure. 


* * te 


Loans to Save Fuel ‘ 


Full details have now been issued of the loans that the 
Government is prepared to make to industrial companies (o 
finance the installation of “approved fuel-saving equip- 
ment ” ; but these make the real usefulness of the scheme no 
more evident. ing the coming year, the Government 
may lend up to {I ion, in individual loans not normally 
exceeding £25,000, for the installation by industrialists of 
‘back-pressure i feed water economisers, air pre- 
heaters, heat exchangers, waste heat boilers, and for the struc- 
tural insulation of factory roofs and walls. The loans wi!! be 
at full commercial rates, and the terms will be negotated 
upon the Government’s behalf by the Industrial and ( om- 
mercial Finance Corporation. 

Somewhere in this scheme a positive idea appears to have 
gone astray. If economy in fuel is of such over-riding import- 
ance that investment in fuel-saving equipment should be 
subject to less stringent commiercial scrutiny than ther 
investment, the Government might express its valuation of 
that importance by offering finance at less than comme cial 
rates. If it is not, and fuel-saving equipment is judged not by 
thermal but by “dollar i "as the Government 
seems to think, probably rightly—it is not easy to see why 
these special loans should be ‘required. This moncy 1s 
perhaps rather more readily accessible than it might be !1om 
other sources; but it remains doubtful whether it will 
persuade many industrialists to invest in fuel saving. 
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Company Notes 


J. Lyons.—The steady growth in profits 
-ned by the J. Lyons group since the end 
the war has gone hand in hand with an 
ensive modernisation and development of 
company’s restaurants. This modernisa- 
has undoubtedly attracted more custom, 
‘his, together apparently with a policy 
eeping prices in line with increases 
sts, again led to an expansion in profits 
vear to March 3i1st last, this time from 

2 138 to £3,512,812. Capital develop- 

+ has meant, however, that the directors 
been more concerned with the plough- 


ick of profits than with claims for an | 


se in equity distribution ; the ordinary 
iend has therefore been maintained at 
r cent since 1946. This rate has again 
recommended, but it is to be paid on 
uty capital as increased by the one-for- 
rights issue made in January, 1951. 
noayment was foreshadowed when the 
ssue was made, and it should not be 

s indicating any break with the con- 

ve policy that has been pursued since 


{ore generous dividend payments cannot 

ied out of court if the growth in earn- 

s maintained, bur the cost of invest- 

: in fixed and working capital has already 

its mark on the balance sheet. Last 

ears receipts from the capital issues 

reflected in the increase in preferred _ordi- 

capital from £493,829 to £564,846, in 

e “A” ordinary capital from {1,266,273 to 

{ 1,926,273, and in the share premium account 

from £189,962 to £2,512,457) have not alto- 

gether balanced last year’s increase in capital 
Years to March 31, 


lated earnings — 1951 1952 
£ 

ling profit ....vucecaeeua “ee 3,042,138 3,512,812 
iNCOMO: sis save neearens 3,097,952 3,585,714 
eciatiog . i. sas veka ceckeen 721,400 895,918 
zation... . «s.s<usseeapi anes 874,210 906,548 
profit « Unkwihing dae Wes 776,465 786,055 
y dividends .....4...4 0. 221,593 297,234 
Ordinary dividends (per cent) ... ot 22 

KEVeNUC TESCTVES occ cvcndbsnse 29, 8,86 
Capital reserveS ....iccsaccecee ada 10,927 
ided to group carry forward... 263,808 200,798 


balance shret analysis : 
assets, Jess depreciation, .. 12,733,641 14,794,372 
rrent a6gett. «6. i. > ences 7,932,751 7,931,812 
s ina as ST ae 8,221,112 10,654,979 
Preeti re ee 
A ‘vee noua 6,444,175 9,746,390 
apitel i. cae 1,666,273 2,326,275 


" ordinary stock at 78s. 9d. yields {5 14s. per cent. 


estment. The book value of stocks, for 
example, rose from £8,221,112 to £10,654,979 
ind the net book value of fixed assets from 
412,733,641 to £14,794,372. These increases, 
despite the receipt of the new money, were 
accompanied by a slight decline in cash 
balances and, more seriously, by an increase 
the group’s short-term indebtedness ; 
acceptance credits have risen from £750,000 
to £2,000,000 and a secured bank loan of 
{21,180 has been replaced by a bank over- 
iraft of £250,330. The cut in the food 
ibsidies may mean that further sums. will 
¢ to be locked away in working capital 

S year, and thus impose further strains on 
group’s finances. Against this, however, 
‘nere are signs that less will be spent on 
‘xed assets in 1952 than has been customary 
earlier years ; at the end of the last finan- 

‘| year the group was committed to spend 

‘ '40,000 on its capital programme, compared 
‘h commitments of £1,570,000 a year ago. 


2 


Metal Box.—The preliminary trading 
ults announced by Metal Box for the year 
t March 31st last should pave the way for 
© success of the company’s coming rights 
sue of ordinary shares. The directors have 
clt able to raise the dividend on the ordinary 


cepital of £3,612,770 from 124 to 15 per cent, . 


‘anks to advances in’ group profits (after 
lepreciation) from, 12,636,000 to £3,720,000 
‘nd in net profits from £1,094 to 
(1,515,000. Trading profits Ex “ faaeals 


rose from {1,701,000 to £2,545,000 and those 
earned overseas from £935,000 to £1,175,000. 
These increases are in part reflections of the 
general inflation of prices, but they are large 
enough to suggest that the company achieved 
a genuine expansion in its trade despite the 
shortage of tinplate. The increase of 28 per 
cent (or by £8,114000 to £36,423,000 in 
income from sales and investments) compares 
with an increase of over 40 per cent in group 
profits ; this suggests that selling prices have 
been kept well ahead of any increase in costs. 
Taxation, at £2,205,000 (against £1,542,000), 
has of course eaten into profits, but last year’s 
advance in earnings was sufficient to permit 
the directors to put more to reserves despite 
the higher dividend payment ; overseas sub- 
sidiaries have retained £212,000 (against 
£203,000) while £752,000 (against £415,000) 
has been retained by the holding company. 
The company’s recent prosperity has owed 
a great deal to the ploughing back of profits 
in the past, but it cannot support a further 
expansion in business under the present bur- 
den of taxation without appealing for external 
finance. The method of appeal chosen is a 
rights issue of ordinary shares, under which 
stockholders are offered 903,192 new {1 
ordinary shares at £2 each in the ratio of one 
new share for every four held. The presump- 


tion is that the dividend of 15 per cent will 


be maintained on the revised ordinary capital. 
In this case the yield on the new shares at 
the issue price of £2 would be 74 per cent; 
this compares with a yield of 6} per cent 
offered by the existing stock units at the 
current price of 44s. 3d.. Prior to the 
announcement of the rights issue and trading 
results the stock units stood at 43s. 9d. 


Fine Spinners and Doublers.—Last 
December, when an interim ordinary divi- 
dend of 5 per cent was declared, the directors 
of Fine Spinners-were able to announce that 
trading results for the half year to September 
30th last were better than those achieved in 
the corresponding period in the previous 
financial year. Now the preliminary state- 
ment for the full year to March 31st last 
shows that the recent slump in the textile 
trade, particularly in rayon in which the 
company has a considerable interest, has cut 
into profits in the last six months of the 
financial year—and presumably in the two 
and a half months since then as well. Group 
— (including investment income) for the 

ll year are shown to have fallen from 
£4,879,418 to £4,379,227. The main brunt 
seems to have been borne by subsidiary com- 
panies, whose profits have fallen from 
£1,103,284 to £807,158 ; only £6,635, com- 
pared with £303,646 in 1950-51, has been 
transferred to their reserves. This, together 

Years to Mar. 31, 


1951 1952 
Consolidated Earnings -—~ £ £ 
paaes WO a esc a eS A Did ou om Seuss 4,379,227 
INCOMC.. 6 eeeeeeveseens 879,418 4.548.644 
Depreciation’. -,............00s 714,721 823,987 
TO 6 95 LTS os kasd 2,400,657 2,274,567 
Subsidiaries’ reserves. .......... 303,646 6,6. 
BO DOIG 5 oo 5 iver Chasse 5 tba 1366418 1.185641 
Ordinary dividends ............ 366,842 366,842 
Ordinary dividends (per cent) .. 124 124 


SUNINO iii as ioeie 500,000 700,000 


Added to group carry forward. . 420,826 54,531 ° 


£1 ordinary stock at par yields £12 10s. per cent. 
* Includes investment income. 


with a smaller provision for taxatioh (of 
£2,274,567, against £2,400,657), has meant 
that net profits, which have fallen from 
£1,366,418 to £1,185,641, have not felt the 
full impact of the recession in trade. The 
directors have therefore been able to mairi- 
tain the year’s equity distribution at 124 per 
on They - - . te re of 

per cent and a transfer , (against 
£500,000) to general reserve. Ane ths 
announcement that the ordinary dividend was 


to be maintained, the price of the £1 shares 
jumped frum 19660. 40200, Sa” . 
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SECURITY PRICES AND 
YIELDS 

















British Funds | Price, | Price,| Net | Gross 
ands | Jane ‘lyaneli, jeer TL | eek. 
RES Sete 19 | 1008 |" 1983 1952 
358, tf ae 
War Bonds 24% 995 99% bids ¢ 
Mar. 1, 1951-53 19 60|3 2 41 
War Bonds 24%.. “| 98% Be = é 
Mar. 1, 1952-54 3271310 Ti 
Exchequer Stk. 24%) 97 GSH i2 4 8/1 9 2 
Feb, 15,1955 | 
Serial Funding 17%} 99% 994/115 0;215 7 
Nov. 14, 1952. | 
Serial Funding 19% 98% | 98} | 118 10/216 6 
Nov. 14, 1953 
Serial Funding... .. i | SR i2715;3 6 8B 
Nov. 14, 1954 
War Bonds 24%... .| a | 9% (219 8\|4 7 Ge 
Aug. 15, 1954-56 | }2 310/320 1 
Funding 237%... .. | 963" | 96R* me i Seece a 
June 15, 1952-57 : 23 21/3 9 o 
Nat. Defence 3%... 984% | 978 |213 714 1 Se 
July 15, 1954-58 | 119 4/3 7 9 
War Loan 3%....., 98 | 9#|2 6 0/326 4 
Oct. 15, 1955-59 | }1 8 3)3 7 10 
Savings Bonds 3%.| 8% 88 |_513 617 T Me 
Aug. 15, 1955-65 | 212 914 4 & 
Funding 2}%......| 90§ | 9% | 4 3 8/520 le 
April 15, 1956-61 | 211} 317 8 
Funding 3%.......| 83% 83H 14 7 2;';519 Te 
April 15, 1959-69 | 21511} 4 8 0 
Funding 3%......-| 85) 858 | 21710; 410 4e 
Aug. 1, 1966-6 21511;4 7 43 
Funding 4%. ...... | 9) | 9b (235 5/415 Be 
May 1, 1960-90 | 25 9/4 5 41 
Savings Bonds 3%.| ese 8&3} 4111534 2 
Sept. 1, 1960-70 | 215 8/4 8 4! 
Savings Bonds 23% 81#'| 8 [3 3 1/4 Wyte 
May 1, 1964-67 216 314 3™2) 
Victory Bonds 4%. 99} 9 (2 3.8)4 2s 
Sept. 1, 1920-76 
Savings Bonds 3°%.| sly 81 3.8 715 2 Oe 
Aug. 15, 1965-75 | 214 414% 7 7 
Consols 4% .......| 8 8 29 7/415 2f 
Conversion.34% ...| 7 7 29 2)44 If 
Treasury a ae 22.4 410 6/ 
{after Apr. 1, 1975)! 
Treasury Stk. 3%..; 65) | 68 |2 8 6/412 9 
Trasary bts Soe OS | OH | 2132 | 4 Sille 
June 15, 1977-80 | ai, 9/4 8 3 
Redemp. Stk. 3%..| 75% MH | 26 0) 4 8 He 
Oct.. 1986-96 210 4/4 8! 
Wer Loan 38%..<.| 7 7 29 614M 5 
Consols 23% ...... | § or 13 6 014 7 Gf 
Brit. Elect. 3% Gtd..; 81 sy | 3 1 9/46 Te 
April 1, 1968-73 | 215 5;4 8 3 
Brit. Elect.3% Gtd..| 80% soy (216 3) 4 9 be 
Mar. 15, 1974-77 | 215 914 7 0 
Brit. Elect.4}%Gtd.| 98% of (2 6 314 7 
Sept. 26, 1974-79 | a6 014 6 9 
Brit. Elect. 33% Gta. 86 | 88 | 212 1/4 8 % 
Nov. 15, 1976-79 210 9} 4 7 6/3 
Brit. Tpt. 3% Gtd..; 748° 43°) 219 5) 415 66 
July 1, 1978-88 | 215 4/4 7 10! 
Brit. Tpt. 3% Gtd... 81 | 813 $3 2 3;\ 415 Ile 
April 1, 1968-73 i 215 9/4 & 8 
Brit.Gas Gtd.3%..| 744 | 7% | 215 4) 4 8 be 
May 1, 1990-95 | i 211 7/4 6117 
Brit. Gas Gtd. 34%.| 89} | 89% | 212 10;)4 9 Se 
Sept. 10, 1969-71 | 211 5/4 7 102 
Brit. Iron & Stee]..| 86%) |. 86% 211 714 9 Ge 
34%. 1979-81 210 14 8 3 


e To earliest date. Tf) Flat yield. To latest date. 
(s) Assumed average life 13 years approx. * Ex dividend. 


secinisocbianapaiticieainanities — neon eanemawene 


146) Tha P. Johnson 10/-.| 32/- | 32 


Two Price, | Price, | Yield, 
eee | Ordinary June 4,! June 11,). June 11. 

|, Sees |-1952 | 1952 | ° 1983 
Oe oe beds einer 
2 | % ig sa. 

) a} ® biAnglo-Am. 10/-. 6 | 6 ip @ io 8 

5 a| 25 biAnglo-Iran £1. .! i ia 6120 

a| i2$b/\Assoc. Elec. £1.' 69/ | 69/6 151315 1} 

ial 70 bl Assoc. P.Cem.{1) 91/3* 91/3" 6 0 6 
$22$c 10 a Bass {1 ....... 1416/3 (116/3°}7 7 6 
10 at 10 6 Boots 5/-...... 18/6" 18/9 | 5 6 8&8 
108 (4)| 442 Br. Celanese 10/-/ 19/6" | 20/-* | 7 5 0 

ws | eee. Br. MotorCp. 5/-| 27/6 {| 27/6 ssi 

8 a) 12 b'Br. Oxvgen{l..| 70/- | 69/6 (515 1 
Sai  biCoats{l....... | 40/7") 41/3* | 6 1 2 
6}6| 5 aiCourtaulds {1..; 32/3 35/6 (614 4 
22ici  Tea'Distiflers 4/-.../ 17/3 | 17/- | 5 SIL 
Itc} 1%}ci\Dunlop {1.... | 44/44 | 43/9" 8 6 O 
ie 15 ciFord 41 .......| 46/- | %6/- |610 5 
224¢ ThaiGen. Elect. ¢1. .| 76/- 16/- 518 5 
ll aj 17 +)Guinness {1....) 56/10}, 56/3 | 519 Se 
4 a] 5) b|Hawker Sid fi. 35/- | 32/6 6 3 

a| 10 ollmp. Chem. £1.| 40/7} 41/103, 6 4° 2 

i3ja} 183) ‘Imp. Tobacco {7 80/- | 82/6 | 715 2 

5 a! 1 6\Lanes. Cotton /]) 33/1 | 33/9 | 8 17 10 
Tht} 10 \Lon. Brick £1... 54/44 | 54/4516 8 9 
15 a 65 6\Marks&Sp.A5/-| 70/6 76/-* | 5 M4 3 
s. 8a) 1096 P. & O. Def. £1.) 44/- 43/6 7; eae 

- 7 
6 





t5 a] 110 biShell” Stk. £1.| 88/9* | 90/-* | 6 7 
12}>| 13}4'Tube Invst. {1.| 50/7} | 49/43 | 5 1 
15 b| 5 all. & Newall {1.| 80/74*, 79/4)*| 5 0 1 


5a b Unilever {1....) 39/3* | 40/-* | 6 
10 (Union Castle £1 41/6 | 20/9 (6 
50 ¢|° 80 ci\U.SuaBetong{l) 32/6 | 36/3 (27 

10 biVickers £1. ..... | 41/3 | 41/6 | 6 
2746) 15 a!Woolworth 5/- .| 39/6 | 40/- | 5 


— 
on 
[WOO ROSY Or 


(a) Int. (6) Fin. (c) Div. whole yr. (e) Yield basis 162%. 
Yield basis 16%. —_(h) Yield basis 12}%. —_(#) Includes 
special int.7%. (k) Yield basis 63%. * Ex divi + Free of tax. 
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THE ECONOMIST, June 14, 1952 


Statistical Summary 


EXCHEQUER RETURNS 


For the week ended June 7, 1952, total 
ordinary revenue was {38,543,000, against 
ordinary expenditure of {85,303,000 and 
issues to sinking funds £330,000. Thus, in- 
cluding sinking fund allocations of £4,331,000 
the deficit accrned since April 1, 1952, was 
£128,775,000 compared with a surplus of 
{26,641,000 for the corresponding period of 
the previous year. 

ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING REVENUE 
AND EXPENDITURE 







April April 1] Week | Week 


































| Estl [1951 | 1952 ended | ended 
1952 % to to june | June 
“| June 9,| June 7j 9, % 
: £000 1951 1952 | 1951 | 1952 
Receipts into the 
REVENUE | Exchequer 
(£ thousand) 
ORD EVENUE 
income Tax...... 1180422 168,837 207,618) 10, 118, 9,604 
Su S.) eerere ess 3,00 20,100 17,800} 1,800, 1,300 
Estate, etc., Duties 15 00g) 40,800.29 300] 2.900; 1,900 
a pede.’ . arin 7,500, 12,800 9800) 1,900, 500 
ofits Tax & EPT on 000) 42,900, 49,2001 3,500 5,000 
1 @e ss ProfitsLevy 5,001 saa ata aie cae 


Special Contribu-|5 


tion and aa fe 710 30 


Inland Revenue 








Total Inland Rev. 261872 286,147 314,648] 20,298, 18,334 


CustOms..ccsccses 104350¢ 186, 704 191. 331 18, 772 16, 250 








Fotal Customs and 
EXCISE 1. eeees 11815500] 337,404; 335,215) 21,902) 19,470 


Motor Duties.....| 64,150) 6,102 6 
Surpl’sfrom Tradg., 12.000] 25,000, 





P.O. (Net Receipts) <2 7,600) 
Broadcast Licences’ 15 06 2,000) 
Sendry Loans. . 26.0 2,344 
Miscell. (incl. Sur- 

plus War Stores)’ 110, 00% 3, 304 14, 568 


Total Ord. Rev... 4661375 | 
SutrF-BaLaNCING |——-— 
Post Office... .... 209,23 
Income Tax on 





E.P.T. Refunds’ 49099) 1,008) : 
Total ..,...+---- 4875510 713, 409 714, 157! 78,743 41,328 


Issues out of the Exchequer 
EXPENDITURE to meet payments 
(¢ thousand) 





Oro. RXPENDITURE 
Int. & Man. of Nat. 
Debt wesesael 915,000 
Payments to N 
Ireland.......-| 40,00 
ther Cons. Funds 10,00¢ 


1,671, 33,443 
1,281 1,360 


8,952 4, 803 
5} 57,900) 50,500 
66,852, 85,303 
420 8330 


Total 


Total Ord. E 
Siuking Funds .. 





Total (excl. Sett- 
Bal. Expd.).. 67,272; 85,633 


- 4230562 656,260; 805,59 





Secr-BaLANCING 

Post Office 

Income Tax on 
E.P.T. Refunds 


5,600, 2,700 
75 85 


270,947. 88,418 


After decreasing Exchequer balances by 
{25,565 to {2,981,472 the other operations 
for the week increased the National Debt 
by £59,076,023 to £25,773 million. 

NET RECEIPTS (f£ thousand) 


Land Settlement (Facilities) Acts, 1919 and 1921 . 17 
Fite At: TS Be sn tk cadmas beh ccccbeddecee 219 
227 


ET [SSUES (£ thousand) 
Post Office and Telegraph (Money) Act, 1950 .... 825 


PT Re ios ess cass os wth as Se Ca ee 103 
Export Guarantees Act, 1949, s. 3(2) .........6.. 35 
Local Authorities Loans Act, 1945, s. 3(2)........ 5,600 
New Towns Act, 1946, 5. 32(3) . 2.5. eae cee 2,190 


Cotton (Centralised Buying) Act, 1947, s. 21(1)... 2,000 
Miscell. Financial Provisions Act, 1946 :— 


S. 2(1) War Damage: Board of Trade ....... - 1,000 
Tewn and Country Planning Acts, 1947 ......... 200 
ifmance Acts, 1946 and 1947: Postwar Credits... 285 

12,238 


CHANGES IN DEBT ( thousand) 
ReceiPts | PAYMENTS 
Treasury Bills .... 58,871 Nat. Savings Certs. 


Tax Reserve Certs. 1,258 | 2§% Def. ds.. 4 
Ways and Means 3% Def. Bonds... 1147 
Advances ..... . 3,025 | 3% Ter. Annuities 1,240 
Other Debt :—~ 


Internal ....<+. 591 
Externat ...... 3 
63,152 4,076 


a 








FLOATING DEBT 


(£ million) 












3220-0| 2114-4 6024-8 
i 


1952 


Mar. 15] 2250-0| 1980-5] 334-3} 3-3 w» | 4568-0 
» 22) 2280-0) 1941-9] 359-7 | a. .- =| 4581-8 
~ Slt 487 3-2 1337-9] we | 4621-0 

Apr. 5] 2580-011919-6] 332-5 | .-. we | 4632-1 
» 12] 2440-0/ 1600-9] 305-3} 1-0 | .. | 4347-2 
», 19} 2500-0) 1579-8] 320-7] ... ve | 4400-8 
» 26] 2530-0| 1574-0] 312-1] 3-7 |... | 4419-8 

May 3] 2560-0/ 1537-3] 311-4 | w. | .. | 4408-7 
, 10} 2590-0| 1521-3] 317-6 | O-8 |... | 4429-1 
" 17} 2650-0| 1499-41 302-9]... wee | 4452-3 
,, 24] 2690-0/ 1477-2] 314-6 |... we | 4481-8 
” 31} 2710-0| 1484-5] 299-7 | 48 | ... | 4498-7 

i 
2750-0 1503-4 4560-7 





TREASURY BILLS 












Amount 
£ million) 


Allotted 
at 





Average 
Rate 
of 


Allotment 
d. 









Offered| [Applied not 

















2°80 
7-09 15 
3-64 69 
3-39 68 
3-61 81 
3°96 58 
0-14 62 
3-27 45 
4-20 63 
May 46 11-03 38 
47 411 68 
47 8-07 10 
47 1-94 63 
47 8-25 71 
June 6 4-09 71 





On a. 6th applications for 91 day bills to be paid 
from June 9 to June 14, 1952, were accepted dated Monday 
to Saturday as to about 71 per cent at £99 7s. lld., oak 
applications at higher prices were accepted in full. Treasury 
Bills to a maximum of £240 million were offered on June 
13th. For the week ended June 14th the banks were not 
asked for Treasury deposits. 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 
(£ thousand) 





Totals 9 Weeks Wi 


savings Certificates :— i 








OR is ink Spike dines 39, 21,100 2,200 

Repayments ......scees 27,1 27,500 3,300 

Net Savings .....+s.«++. | 12,100/Dr. 6,400)Dr. 1,100 
Defence Bonds :-—~ — — 

POON 5 vb s bos van 8,864 7,270 735 

Repayments .......+ss4 9, 125) 12,905 1,385 

Net Savings .........00 Dr. 261 Dr. 5,635Dr. 650 
P.O. and Trustee Savings 

Banks :-—~ 

Receipts... ..s.es Sevused 120,399, 125,036 

Repayments ......<se+0- | 145,984! 136, 16 16,624 

Net Savings. .........2-5 D 25,585\Dr11,13 Dr. 4,294 
Total Net Savings ......... Dr 13,746|Dr23,166)Dr. 6,044 
Interest on conidaculas ~— 6,51 7,458 908 
Interest acerued......... 21, 22,188 2,491 


Change in total invested.... 14+ .1600— 8.4361— 4,461 


BANK OF ENGLAND 
RETURNS 


JUNE 11, 1952 


ISSUE DEPARTMENT 


£ } f 
Notes Issued:- |Govt. Debt... 11,015,100 
InCirculation 1425,618,666 | Other Govt. 








In Bankg. De- Securities ... 1435,794,930 
partment... 24,738,157 | Other Secs... 5,378 
| Coin (other 
than gold). . 2,515,592 
Amt. of Fid.— nti 
Issue ....... 1450,990,000 
Gold Coin and 
Bullion (at 
248s. per oz 
Wi ccss ks 555,823 
1450,356,823 | 1450,.556,825 


BANKING DEPARTMENT 


£ f 
Capital ......- 14,555,000) Govt. Secs.... 342,128,430 
er ‘ 3,475,513 | Other Secs.2>- 40,795,464 
Public Deps.:- 31,326,624 | Discounts and 
Public Acets* 14,296,376) Advances... 2,907,140 





H.M. Treas. Securities.... 19,836,324 
Special Acct, 17,030,248 
Other Deps.:- 359,813,005. 
Bankers ..... 290,972,345 | Notes........ 24,738,157 
Other Accts... 68,840,660 Coin......... 1,510,091 
409,168,142 409,168,142 


* Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Comuuissioners 
of National Debt and Dividend Accounts. 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 
(£ million) 







1952 





1951 


June | May | June | Juas 
13 28 i 4 ll 





ssue Dept. ; 
Notes in circulation..... 340- 
Notes in banking depart- 
MMO ins see Sasa vss 59- 
Government debt and 
securities* ........... [1595- 
Other securities ........ 0- 
Gold and coin,....%.... 3- 
Valued at s. per fine ox.. « | 248/ 
Banking Dept. :-— 
its — 


1412-2 1420-1 1425-6 
38-2) 30-5) 247 


1446-8 1445 dae 
)-7 6 
2-9 29 239 
3/0) 248/0 


Public Accounts ...... Is: 10-1 12-4 Ws 
Treasury S$ ‘ ; 9-5 
Trossary Special Acootnt 293-8 270-0, 258-5 291-0 
Otherd....csccccccsvecee | 81-@ 72-6) 70-0} 68-6 
Total....issccccccceces | S98°M 353-2, 341-4 391-1 
Securities :-— 
Government........ee0% 322-1) 288-1) 296-2) 342-1 
Discounts, etc. ....... | 1 1-9 12-6 29 
CRE ccc ecivarakeeabo 22- 31-5 138-9) 199 
Total. .ccccesceccsoncs | 396° 331-5 32 383-9 
Banking dept. res......... | 60-H 39-7) 31:8 25-4 
* Proportion? iy ci s6scu'ees 18-1) ii-1) (9-3 7 


* Government debt is £11,01 015,100, capital £14, 555,000, 
Fiduciary issue increased from £1,400 million 1» £1,450 
million on April 2, 1952. 


GOLD AND SILVER 


The Bank of England’s official buying price ‘or gold 
was raised from 172s. 3d. to 248s. Od. per fine aphere 
September 19, 1949, and the selling price \ thor , 
dealers from 175s. Od. to 252s. Od. per fine ounce. Spo 
cash prices during last week were as follows 


——— 


SILVER ,. - 








Bombay | Sombay 
per tola 


1968 London iNew ¥ 
ounce) per pipe wane 











THE ECONOMIST, June 14, 1952 


COMPANY MEETINGS 
ELL LLL 


UNION CORPORATION, LIMITED 


SHARP INCREASES IN GROSS PROFIT AND TAXATION PROVISION 


MR P. M. ANDERSON’S REVIEW OF THE GOLD-MINING INDUSTRY 


The ordinary general meeting of share- 
holders of Unton Corporation, Limited, was 
n Johannesburg on May 27, 1952, Mr 

M. Anderson presiding. 


rhe chairman, in moving the adoption of 
e report and accounts for the past financial 
, Said:— 


;entlemen,—The accounts of the corpora- 
. for the year 1951, together with the 
ectors’ report, are submitted for your 
roval. 
ir «6gross profit for the year was 
205,076 compared with £1,519,366 for the 
ous year, or an increase of £685,710. 


‘ividends and interest received rose by 

17,170 to £1,705,876, while net realised 
profits on shareholdings, fees and sundry 
receipts, after charging expenses, increased 
by £388,540 to £499,200. 


The provision for taxes on the profits for 
the year rose sharply to £1,153,000, the 
higher rates of United Kingdom income tax 
and profits tax having contributed to this 
rise. 

The net profit after taxation increased by 
only £55,395 to £982,714. 


Out of this profit your directors have con- 
sidered it desirable to appropriate £300,000 
to exploration reserve. After deducting 
{£187,637 expended during the year, this 
reserve now stands at £478,938. 


The corporation’s programme of prospect- 
ing is substantial and provision on this 
account is therefore required. 


During the year the benefits provided by 
the Johannesburg and London staff pension 
funds were improved to bring them into line 
with modern practice and £47,000 has been 
provided from current profits towards the 
resultant increased liabilities of the pension 


funds. 


The dividends declared for the year 
amounted to 6s. 6d. per share free of United 
Kingdom income tax, an increase of 6d. on 
the previous year. These dividends 
absorbed £604,500, leaving £313,541 to be 
carried forward to the new account, against 
{282,327 brought forward from 1950. 


As your corporation’s principal interests 
continue to be centred in the gold-mining 
industry of South Africa, it is perhaps 
appropriate that I should touch upon the 
position of ‘the industry in general. 


An important event during the year under 
review was the commencement of milling, 
in November, 1951, by the first two mines 
in the Orange Free State—namely, St. 
Helena Gold Mines, Limited, which is 
under the administration of your corpora- 
' ion, - Welkom Gold Mining Company, 

imited, 


Work is proceeding apace in this new 
goldfield, where no fewer than 11 other 
companies are at present engaged in shaft 
sinking or underground development work. 


In addition, work continues in opening 
up the westerly extensions of the Witwaters- 
rand, where early this year West Driefontein 
Geld Mining Company, Limited, com- 
menced production. 


Two further mines are expected to start 
milling in the course of the year—namely, 
Sulfentein Gold Mining Company, Limited, 
near Klerksdorp, in the western Transvaal, 
and Western Holdings, Limited, in the 


Orange Free State, in both of which com- 
panies your corporation is interested. 


The expansion of the gold-mining indus- 
try at present taking place and the develop- 
ment of the country in other directions is 
throwing a heavy strain on the Union’s 
economy. 


The gold-mining industry, no less than 
others, has at present to contend with the 
difficulty of raising capital, delays in obtain- 
ing mecessary equipment, shortages of 
labour and electric power, and a rising cost 
structure. 


However, I feel we can look forward to 
making continued progress and that in ume 
the difficulties will be surmounted. 


RESULTS OF OPERATIONS 


In the following review of the results of 
operations by the gold-mining industry during 
1951 the figures include those for the Orange 
Free State mines, which, it should be remem- 
bered, ‘at this stage in the development of 
the new field, make up only a very small 
proportion of the total. 


In 1951 the tonnage milled by the industry 
decreased somewhat to 58,648,800 tons and 
the output at 11,019,045 ozs fine was 166,276 
ozs lower than in 1950. 


The consequent loss of revenue was, how- 
ever, more than offset by the increased 
premium received from sales of gold at 
enhanced prices for industrial and artistic 
purposes, which in 1951 brought in 
£6,693,001 as compared with £2,123,547 in 
1950. 


Accordingly the working revenue rose by 
£2,573,285 to £144,187,861. 


On the other hand, working .costs at 
£93,337,806 rose by £5,381,163, so that the 
working profit of £50,850,055 was {2,807,878 
less than for the previous year. 


After appropriating from profits nearly 
£4 million to cover capital expenditure and 
other items, and after providing for taxation 
and share of profits payable to the Govern- 
ment amounting to around {£24 millions, 
dividends distributed to shareholders totalled 
£22,787,806, or a decrease of a little over 
£1,900,000. 


The increase of about £1,500,000 in the 
amount payable to the Goverfiment is due 
largely to the increase -of 5 per cent in the 
formula tax which became effective from 
January 1, 1951. 


« WORKING COSTS 


The rise in working costs continued in the 
year under review and working costs for the 
whole industry averaged 31s. 10d. per ton 
milled, or 2s. 3d. per ton more than in 1950. 


This was due in part to increases in wages 
and other benefits granted to employees 
during the year, but mainly to factors outside 
the control of the industry, such as further 
rises in prices of stores and commodities. 
Costs have continued to increase, and during 
the first quarter of the present year averaged 
34s. Id: per ton, as compared with 26s. 3d. 
per ton during the three months immediately 
before devaluation in 1949, equivalent to a 
rise of almost 30 per cent. 


The recently announced increases in the 
price of steel and the prices of maize and 
other Government-controlled agricultural 
products in South Africa indicate that costs 


must be expected to rise still further this 


_ year. 


On'‘the other hand, certain recent develop- 
ments in world markets suggest that the 
present period of world-wide inflation may 
be coming to an end. 


If this is so, working costs may be ap- 
proaching their peak, though it may take 
some time for any reduction in commodity 
prices fully to be felt in the South African 
economy or to be reflected in the working 
cost figures of the industry. 


The rise in costs of production also ren- 
dered unpayable greater quantities of ore 
previously included in reserves than were 
made good by development, so that the ore 
reserves declined by rather more than 4 per 
cent to 184,284,000 tons, the average grade 
being slightly higher at 4.88 dwts per ton. 


POWER SHORTAGE 


As I indicated earlier, the gold-mining 
industry is suffering from a shortage of elec- 
tric power. 


For some time past, owing to the general 
imcrease in electric power demands in the 
Transvaal and the Orange Free State and to 
the delayed installation of new generating 
piant, the: Electricity Supply Commission 
has found it increasingly difficult to supply 
the gold-mining industry with its full power 
requirements. 


The commission has intimated that the 
inability to meet the full power demands will 
continue for several years. 


In order to meet the position it has been 
necessary, inter alia, to curtail milling during 
periods of peak loads on week-days and, 
where possible, to make good the tube mill 
hours so lost either by operating reduction 
plants on Sundays, by making use of any 
available excess milling capacity during off- 
peak periods when power is more freely 
available, or by rearranging normal mill 
maintenance work. 

So far, these arrangements have ensured 
that there has been very little loss in produc- 
tion, but if further power cuts have. to be 
imposed, some further loss of output is likely 
to result. 


As usual, I will now touch briefly on the 
affairs of the gold-mining companies under 
our administration and some other com- 
panies in which we are interested. 


GOLD INTERESTS 


East Geduld Mines, Limited.—The ore 
milled in 1951 was 1,738,000 tons and the net 
profit was £2,158,393. Dividends totalling 
4s. 4d. per unit of stock were declared, being 
a decrease of 34d., and £557,797 was carried 
forward. 


Geduld Proprietary Mines.—The ore 
milled was 1,259,000 tons and the working 
profit therefrom was £658,396. Dividend 
income from holdings in East Geduld Mines, 
Limited, and the Grootvlei Proprietary 
Mines, Limited, was £770,585. 

The net profit was £1,154,000. Dividends 
declared totalled 14s. 9d. per share, being a 
decrease of Is. 9d., and £387,440 was carried 
forward. 

Grootvlei Proprietary Mines.—The ton- 
nage milled increased to the new record 
figure of 2,338,500 tons and the net profit was 
£1,818,798. 
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Dividends declared totalled 3s. eg unit 
of stock, being the same amount as for 1950. 
The sum of £661,121 was carried forward. 


Marievale Consolidated Mines.—The ton- 
nage milled increased slightly to the record 
figure of 729,000 tons and the profit was 
£512,140. 


Dividends declared totalled 2s. per share, 
an increase of 2d., and £467,751 was carried 


forward. 


Modderfontein Deep.—Work on the sur- 
face clean-up of the property and the disposal 
of plant and equipment is approaching com- 
pletion. 


A liquidation distribution of Is. 6d. per 
share was recently declared, making a total 
of 12s. 14d. per share since the company went. 
into liquidation. 


Van Dyk Consolidated—The tonnage 
milled was 1,204,000 tons and the net profit 
was £249,703. Capital expenditure for work 
in the No. 5 shaft area, where development 
was continued on the 48th level, absorbed 
£176,645, and £71,460 was carried forward. 


St. Helena Gold Mines.—Development 
work is being pressed forward as fast as 
possible in order to build up ore reserves 
and to provide sufficient stope faces to feed 
the reduction plant with stope ore on a scale 
commensurate with its full capacity of 80,000 
tons per month. 


The value of the ore being sent to the 
reduction plant is below the average grade of 
the mine, as only about half the tonnage 
milled is coming from stopes, the balance 
being made up from development rock. 


The yield has, however, improved with 
the gradual increase in the proportion of ore 
from stopes since milling commenced, so that 
this year the mine has-been earning modest 
working profits on an increasing scale, in 
contrast to a working loss for the two months’ 
milling in 1951. 


Withok Proprietary——The deep borchole 
which, as I mentioned last year, was being 
sunk in the north-eastern portion of the com- 
pany’s farm Withok No. 7, district Brakpan, 
intersected the Main Reef horizon at a depth 
of 7,034 ft, disclosing no values. 


A deflection of this borehole failed to 
encounter the reef horizon owing to the 
presence of a dyke and faulting. 


OTHER MINING INTERESTS 


San Francisco Mines of Mexico, Limited, 
—-After taking into account certain non- 
recurring credits relating to previous years, 
this company earned a record net profit of 
£1,022,000 for the year ended September 30, 
1951, compared with £818,000 for the 
previous year. 

The directors have recommended a divi- 
dend of 6s. per stock unit on the recently 
doubled capital, making a total distribution 
of £647,896, as compared with £377,939 for 
the previous year. 


_The increased profits reflect the relatively 
high metal prices obtained during the year. 


The tonnage milled was adversely affected 
by power shortages, and the mill treated 
597,000 tons, compared with 623,000 tons in 
the previous year. . 


The ore reserves increased from 4,164,000 
tons to 4,209,000 tons. The mine continues 
to develop well, and underground work is 
well ahead of immediate mill requirements. 


Chrome Mines of South Africa, Limited, 
continued operations at its Zwartkop and 
Groothoek mines throughout the year, but 
was greatly hampered by the continued in- 
ability of the South African. Railways to 
transport more than a portion of the ore sold 
by the company for export. 


Production had, consequently, to be cur- 
tailed. 


OTHER INTERESTS 


Bay Hall Trust, Limited, declared a divi- 
dend of 6} per cent, free of United Kingdom 
tax, in respect of the year 1951, compared 
with 6 per cent, free of tax, in 1950. At the 
end of the year the appreciation of its hold- 
ings over book cost amounted to £716,000. 


British Enka, Limited, further increased its 
output in 1951, and the net profit, after pro- 
viding depreciation and taxation, was 
£419,000, compared with £300,000 in 1950. 


In addition £80,000 previously over- 
provided for taxation was brought back to 
the credit of the profit and loss account. 


The company maintained its annual divi- 
dend of 10 per cent, placed £350,000 to 
general reserve, and increased its carry- 
forward by £55,666. 


South African Pulp and Paper Industries, 
Limited, again increased its production at the 
Enstra mill. The net profit was £274,022, 
and dividends declared for the year amounted 
to 2s. per share. 
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Expansion of the Enstra mill and the con- 
struction of the Tugela mill, which together 
will lead ultimately to increasing the ©5:- 


‘pany’s present output of paper fourfold, are 


progressing satisfactorily. 


To the Po regret of his colleagues che 
Rt. Hon. Lord Leathers resigned from the 
Board of Directors in October, 1951, fo!low- 
ing his appointment as Secretary of State fo; 
Co-ordination of Transport, Fuel and Powe; 
in HM Government in the United Kingdon. 

I am sorry to report that, since the close 
of the year, Mr S. T. Aminer, one of ou: 
managers in London, has died. He had 34 
years’ faithful service with the corporation, 
and his death is a sad loss. 


In conclusion I would like to thank the 
staff of the corporation, both in London ind 
Johannesburg, and the managers, staff and 
emplo of the companies’ under our 
administration for their loyal and efficent 
services during the past year. 


The report and accounts were adopted ind 
the retiring directors re-elected. 





GREEFF-CHEMICALS 
HOLDINGS 


EXCEPTIONAL RESULTS 
MR STANLEY BAYLISS SMITH ON EPL 


The sixteenth annual general meeting of 
Greeff-Chemicals Holdings Limited, was 
held on June 12th in London, Mr Stanley 
Bayliss Smith, FCA (the chairman), presiding. 


The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement :— 


The net profit of the group is £136,823, 
as compared with £73,667, and after pro- 
viding for taxation amounts to £59,695, 
against £40,348 in the previous year. 


Your directors would have liked similarly 
to have increased the ordinary dividend to the 
stockholders, but in view of the necessity 
to put aside profits for capital commitments, 
to which I am referring later in this address, 
have decided only to increase the total divi- 
dend including bonus for the year from 174 
per cent to 20 per cent, by proposing a final 
dividend of 8 per cent and a bonus of 74 per 
cent, making with the interim of 44 per cent 
a total dividend and bonus of 20 per cent. 
The increase in the interim dividend to 44 
per cent as against an interim of 4 per cent 
in the previous year gave stockholders a very 
fair forecast of what the total dividend and 
bonus for 1951 might be. 


Taxation has increased from £33,319 to 
£77,128. 


After providing for the final ordinary divi- 
dend and bonus, placing to reserve in the 
subsidiary £33,687 and deducting the interim 
ordinary dividend and preferefice dividend 
already paid, there remains £1,356, which has 
been added to the amount brought forward, 
making a total of £20,426 to carry forward 
to next year. _ 


CONTINUALLY RISING COSTS 


In 1951 trading generally continued to be 
on an increased scale until the third quarter 
of that year, when a recession in trade became 
noticeable. This recession has continued to 


date this year, but because of the expansion | 


of new lines of business, turnover this year 
is at least equal to that of the same period 
of 1951, although margins are generally lower 
and costs are continually rising. For this 
reason the directors do not that the 
apo results of 1951 will be repeated 
in : 


The resources of the company, as will be 


seen from an examination of the consolidited 
balance-sheet, are still fully extended, bur the 
excess of current assets over liabilities shows 
a gratifying increase, being £229,814, as com- 
pared with £197,560 in 1950. The contin- 
gent liability in respect of uncalled capita! of 
a trade investment amounting to £26,787 has 
now been paid and the directors expect to 
have the opportunity of increasing further 
that investment by about the same amount 
before the end of this year. 


The businesses in which we have trade 
investments continue to prosper. They 
appear in the balance sheet at cost £204,928, 
a figure which is obviously an under-valua- 
tion when the gross annual income there!rom 
amounts to £35,086. 


The executive directors have been very 
active, having made numerous visits to the 
Continent of Europe and North Africa, and 
one of them is at the moment in the United 
States of America. Relationships with con- 
nections overseas continue to be close and 
cordial and our contacts with the United 
States of America have been further 
strengthened during the year. 


EFFECTS OF EPL 


You will wish me to say something about 
the effect of the provisions of the Finance 
Bill now before Parliament with regard to 
Excess Profits Levy. While it is impossible 
to give a final forecast of the effect of that 
levy as far as your company is concerned, if 
Excess Profits Levy is payable on the divi- 
dends arising from its trade investments 
which are in companies themselves subject 
to Excess Profits Levy, the result will be 
double taxation, which must be to our dis- 
advantage. I have already referred to the 
increased burden of taxation and it is (here- 
fore most regrettable that the efforts of the 
executive directors and your, staff alike should 
be further neutralised by the introduction of 
the Excess Profits Levy, which mainly hits 
those companies whe by their exertions have 
shown are showing progressively better 
results. If it is in the national 
ecoriomy for the State ty take more out of 
the results of trade, then surely the incre ised 
burden should be shared equally. 


In conclusion I would again refer to the 
loyalty and devotion of the staff and in that 
connection I would mention that the com- 
pany’s pension scheme has been further ex- 
tended during the year. All the directors 
other than Mr Lake and myself are executive 
directors and I should like to thank them and 
all members of the staff for the excellent 
results shown by the accounts before you. 


The report was adopted. 
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DUNLOP R 


‘he fifty-third annual general meeting of 
Dunlop Rubber Company, Limited, was 
on June 9th. in London. 


r Clive Baillieu, KBE, CMG (the chair- 
in the course of his speech, said :— 


One of the most important features of our 
Dunlop Group results for the past year is the 
‘ostantial merease in turnover which, 
resulied in total sales for the year of £284 
millon. This represents a very large volume 
of sales—in fact, the highest we have ever 
reached—and I think it right at the outset 
1o covphasise that this directly causes or 
acts several other important features of the 
Group’s position. I would especially ask you 
io remember this when, in my subsequent 
remarks, I touch on such subjects as the total 
| employed, the increased inventories, 
hnancing operations which necessarily 

ere involved during the year and the ratio 


pront. 


TOTAL CAPITAL EMPLOYED 


(he total. capital employed by the Group 
il] sources in order to achieve the turn- 
as £121 million as at the close of the 
in increase of over £2] million on the 

ding year’s figure. That is a very large 
it of capital to put to use in a group 
ling in so many countries as we do. The 
se is dué not only to the continued 

rid inflation in 1951, but also, and to a 

r extent, to the increased quantities of 
goods required from the Group. It should 
be noted especially that the ratio of turnover 
to capital employed rose from 1.97 to 1 in 

1950 to 2.35 to 1 in 1951, . 


INVENTORIES 


The major item in the capital employed 
is inventories, and at December 31st last we 
had over {61 million invested in inventories 
in the Group as compared with £40 million 
the year before. When this total inventory 
is related to the turnover involved for the 
year you will, however; note that the ratio 
at 21 per cent of sales is not out of line with 
the previous year at 20 per cent of sales. 
Furthermore, there are certain conditions 
which affect inventories of S at present, 
such as the shipping time from one of 
the world to another, the turnround of ships, 
shortages of warehousing space, delays aris- 


ing from import formalities and other similar 
factors. 


At the close of 1950 our inventories 
were on the low side, and during 1951 every 
endeavour was made to build up to a more 
normal level having regard to the expanding 
turnover which it was necessary for them to 
‘Support, Another most important factor is 
the Dunlop position in relation to the motor, 
motor-cycle, and cycle isdustries, particu- 
larly in the United ingdom. These indus- 
tries have responded magnificently to the 
national need for exports, and because of the 
arge and important position we occupy’ as 
suppliers of tyres and other products to them 
we have a considerable responsibility to carry 
the necessary inventories to ensure the even 
flow of their production and deliveries. This 
responsibility of supporting these industries, 
and consequently the national effort, is con- 
stantly in the mind of the management in 
framing the policy governing production and 
inventories. . 

You may be assured that the volume and 
composition of our inventories is constantly 
under review by the and that 
our policy will continually be to keep them 


Ls 


UBBER COMPANY, 


only at levels essential for the smooth opera- 
tion of a world-wide business. 


FINANCE PROBLEMS 


The increased workin —— ’ 
ments created consi b financing 
problems during the year. You will recall 
that when we issued ther shares in 1950, 
we stated that our working capital require- 
ments consequent upon the high level and 
uncertainty of our raw material prices would 
be financed by temporary borrowing. Bills 
have been used to an increasing extent and 
these, together with bank loans and over- 
drafts almost entirely overseas have satis- 
factorily met our requirements. I would like 
here to express appreciation to the numerous 
banks, both in the United Kingdom and 
overseas, which have co-operated with us 
and have provided the facilities we have 
required. They have served us well and we 
believe the overall cost in interest and charges 
compares favourably with the cost of any 
other form of borrowing we might have 
undertaken. 


You will already have noted from the 
directors’ réport that the ratio‘ of profit to 
turnover declined from 9.2 per cent in 1950 
to 6.5 per cent in 1951, both figures being 
gross before deduction of tax. You may 
remember that last year, in my speech to 
you, I. pointed out that the policy we had 
followed was to give to our customers the 
full benefit of our inventory position when 
raw material prices were rising. The lower 
ratio clearly substantiates that statement and 
also indicates that the group has in 1951 
absorbed a considerable part of the rising 
costs and not just passed them all on to 
consumers in increased selling prices. I think 
these facts should be remembered in the con- 
ditions emerging now in 1952 when we have 
the reverse position of certain raw material 
prices falling. 


require- 


EVER-INCREASING BURDEN OF TAXATION 


With the ever-increasing burden of -taxa- 
tion, which in 1951 absorbed 66 per cent of 
the Group’s profit what appears to be a 
reasonable profit margin before taxation be- 
comes almost dangerously low when taxa- 
tion has been provided, the centage in 
1951 being 2.2 or 53d. m. each {1 
of sales. I suggest to those who consider 
industrial profits are too high that the ratio 
of profit to sales and not the amount of profit 
is the real measure. In the. case of Dunlop 
the large increase in turnover and the low 
ratio of net profit is the best measure of 
our,service to the community. 


I have referred to the fact that taxation has 
absorbed 66 per cent of the Group’s 1951 
profit whereas in 1948 the ‘rate was only 54 
per cent. Part of this imcrease is due to the 
fact that our tax legislation makes no allow- 
ance for the serious inflati iti 
which has been developing during recent 
years and in particular in 1951. During last 
year the average wholesale and retail pki 


index stood at 258 with 
1948, and 100 in 1938. ingly 





LIMITED 


beyond our resources and in itself constitut- 
ing a basic inflationary influence in our 
economy. 


NEW GOVERNMENT'S ACTIGN 


Since we last met there has been a change 
of government in this country. We must ac- 
knowledge the courage with which it has 
approached its task and the effort it has 
made to start grappling with some of the 
more fundamental issues which, for too. long, 
we have chosen to leave in abeyance. It has 
attempted to set a limit on state expenditure 
and it has returned in our-extremity to the 
experience of the past by bringing into 
operation again the instrument of credit 
control through a more flexible use of the 
interest rate. 


These actions alone entitle it to the confi- 
dence and support of industry. But it is a 
matter of grave concern to the future of this 
industrial nation that there is no indication, 
at least in the United Kingdom, of any 
adequate taxation relief. In fact, with the 
withdrawal-of initial allowances and the im- 
position of the Excess Profits Levy the im- 
mediate taxation burden on industry has 
been increased. ; 


OVERSEAS BUSINESS 


I would like at this point to refer to one 
or two aspects of our general overseas busi- 
ness. This makes a great and growing con- 
tribution towards the results of the Group. 
We have had a good year abroad and by 
reference to the reports on the individua! 
territories, which are included in the report 
on divisions and subsidiary companies, you 
will see that satisfactory profits have been 
earned over a wide field. 


_ During the year it was decided to estab- 
lish a tyre factory in Brazil, subject to 
satisfactory arrangements with the Brazilian 
Government, as well as the approval of the 
Bank of England. A site has now been 
bought and is being prepared. This is the 
Group’s first industrial venture in South 

ica, whtre the rapid development of 


recent years is dependent upon road rather 
than rail transport. 


In 1951 our general export business was 
at a high level, but declined towards the 
end of the year. Whereas the~ artificial 
barriers to trade were being breached one 
by one in 1950 and the early part of 1951, 
this trend has since been reversed. The 
return towards the bilateral balancing of 
trade accounts between countries means 
inevitably a balance at a reduced level. 
This imposes limits on the country’s export 
business, which do not lie in the power of 
industrial. companies to overcome. It is, 
therefore, .much .t0 be’ hoped that the 
country’s importance as a buyer of food and - 
raw materials will reassert itself, so that a 

ideni range of British -manufactured 
goods may be sent to countries which seem 
ready and able to take similar goods from 
our Continental and other competitors. In 
the case of some countries trade is governed 
by trade agreements. While an exchange, 
for example, of food for fuel may be the 
dominating purpose of such an agreement, 
the ancillary trade in manufactured goods 
is of gréat importance to this country. Under 
these circumstances only the Governmen: 
can open the way for the trader, and one 
practical step towards this end might weil 
be tO make more specific references to indi- 
vidual groups of product, by mame, in trade 
agreements when they are negotiated. 


The report was adopted. 
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RAND MINES, LIMITED 


ANOTHER SUCCESSFUL, YEAR 
SOUND FINANCIAL POSITION 


MR W. H. A. LAWRENCE ON RISING COSTS 


At the fifty-seventh annual general meeting 
of shareholders held in Johannesburg on 
May 30, 1952, Mr W. H. A. Lawrence, the 
chairman, in the course of his remarks, 
said : 

Your company again had a_ successful 
year, total revenue amounting to £1,336,883, 
which was only £3,376 less than the. figure 
for 1950. 


Throughout the gold-mining industry, 
operations in 1951 were characterised by a 
continuing shortage of labour, both Euro- 
pean and non-European, and by further in- 
creases in costs. In addition there was an 
increase in the rate of taxation. The impact 
of these conditions varied in severity as 
between mine and mine, depending upon 
circumstances, but in general, rates of milling 
and development were retarded, profits and 
dividend distributions were lower and pay 
limits higher. Some relief was afforded by 
an increase in the additional revenue received 
during 1951 from, sales of gold at enhanced 
prices, but the amount of revenue now accru- 
ing to producers has been falling off during 
the past twelve-months or so and is now at 
a much lower level than it was a year ago. 
In addition, the shortage of power which 
developed on the Witwatersrand in the 
early part of 1950 increased in severity 
during 1951 and is now adversely affecting 
production. The gold-mining industry, at 
the expense of convenience and efficiency, 
has rearranged operations so that its total 
requirements of power are more evenly dis- 
tributed throughout the 24 hours of the day 
and the seven days of the week. In spite of 
this, however, the power system is being 
overloaded at certain periods and the Elec- 
tricity Supply Commission has been forced 
to call for emergency shutdowns of plant. 
These power cuts are dislocating mining 
operations with consequent wastage and a 
further lowering of efficiency. Although the 
Electricity Supply Commission is building 
new power stations and installing additional 
generating equipment, it is bound to be some 
time before the supply of power overtakes 
the increasing demands, not only of the gold- 
mining industry but also of secondary in- 
dustry and other consumers. 


DISTURBING TREND OF WORKING COSTS 


The position in regard to the trend of 
working costs of the gold-mining industry on 
the Witwatersrand is disturbing. Imme- 
diately prior to devaluation in September, 
1949, the average was about 26s. 3d. per ton 
milled. The adjustments in the wages and 
other benefits of gold-mining employees 
which had to be made immediately after 
devaluation gave a sudden upward impetus 
to costs, thereby offsetting to some extent the 
immediate advantage normally gained from 
the time lag between devaluation and its 
resultant inflation. From the early part of 
1950 to the latter part of 1951 ‘costs 
rose fairly steadily at the rate of about 
2s. per tom per annum, but since then 
there has been an increase in the tempo. of 
the rise in costs, the averages for the last 
quarter of 1951 and the first quarter of 1952 
being 2s. Sd. and 2s. 9d.. per ton milled 
higher than for the corresponding periods a 
year previously, While there are signs of a 
break in prices overseas, added impetus has 
again been given to the South African cost 
spiral by the recent further increases in the 
prices of such basic commodities as maize 
and steel. The prospect of any early abate- 


ment in the rise in gold-mining costs is 
therefore not encouraging. 


EFFECTS OF HIGHER PRICE STRUCTURE 


The higher price structure, apart from its 
direct effects on working costs and therefore 
on working profits, has also resulted not only 
in an increase in the working capital neces- 
sary to carry on mining operations—due to 
the material increase in the amount of 
money required to be invested in stocks of 
stores in order to maintain these at a reason- 
able level—but also it has resulted in an 
increase in the cost of any capital expendi- 
ture that is necessary to maintain or extend 
operations. On top of this, taxation has 
absorbed an increasing proportion of gold- 
mining profits. The net result is that divi- 
dends are being doubly squeezed, firstly by 
the reduction in_ profits resulting from 
decreasing revenue and increasing costs, and, 
secondly, by the reduction in the amount 
available for distribution on account of in- 
creases in working capital, capital expendi- 
ture and the rate of taxation. Add to. these 
factors the hardening of interest rates and 
the present unsettled political. situation in 
South Africa, and it is not surprising to find 
that the weather vane of public confidence 
in the general economic position—the Stock 
Exchange—is in the doldrums. 


I would now like to make a few comments 
on the current domestic position at certain 
of the individual mines of the Central 
Mining-Rand Mines group in which Rand 
Mines, Limited, is particularly interested as 
a shareholder. 


The Blyvooruitzicht mine continues to 
prosper and, although it has not been pos- 
sible yet to bring production up to the 
existing milling capacity largely due to the 
general labour shortage, the mine is already 
the premier gold-producer and. profit-earner 
in the industry. Its participation in the 
South African uranium production pro- 
gramme is a factor of potential importance. 


{Mr Lawrence then made reference to the 
current position and prospects at the City 
Deep, Crown Mines and East Rand Pro- 
prietary Mines as revealed at the recent 
annual meetings of these companies.] 


PROGRESS OF HARMONY MINE 


Good progress was made during the year 
with the work of opening up the Harmony 
Mine in the Orange Free State, in which 
your company has a substantial direct 
interest, as well as an indirect one through 
Central Mining Free State Areas, Limited, 
and Union Free State Coal and Gold Mines, 
Limited. The provision of accommodation 
for European and non-European employees, 
offices, workshops and recreational ameni- 
ties continued satisfactorily. Sinking opera- 
tions at No. 3 shaft and at the ventilation 
shaft were subjected to no serious interrup- 
tion, although a considerable amount of 
time was necessarily devoted to the work of 
sealing off water fissures by advance cementa- 
tien. It is expected that the ventilation 
shaft will intersect the Basal Reef during 
the third quarter of this year, while No. 3 
shaft may reach the same horizon at the 
beginning of 1953. In March this year the 
Harmony Company made a successful issue 
of 5,600,000 shares, bringing its total issued 
capital to £3,400,000. After repayment of 
outstanding loans the company now has 
some’ {3 million cash in hand. 


RECORD COAL PUTPUT 


The coal-mining industry again produced 
a record output during 1951, although opera. 
tions continued to be restricted by inadeg vate 
railway transport facilities and an embirgo 
was placed ‘on exports half way through the 
year." The loss of this lucrative export 
business is of serious consequence not only 
to the coal producers but also the country 
as a whole; furthermore, there seems {ittle 
likelihood of the embargo being lifted while 
there is insufficient railway transport avail- 
able to cope with the increasing demands of 
the inland market. Some small measure of 
relief is being afforded—at added expense— 
by shipping coal round the coast to the Cape 
and by the operation of a road lift, bur the 
only real solution lies in railway expansion. 


‘ The industrial interests of the Central 
Mining-Rand Mines group generally had a 
successful year but operations were hindered 
directly and indirectly by the restrictive 
influence of the railway transport position. 
Good progress continues to be made with 
the reconstruction and expansion pro- 
grammes of the Pretoria Portland Cement 
Company and its associated companies, and 
with that of the Hume Pipe Company. 
Output was maintained by the Northern 
Lime Company, which is prospecting a 
promising new deposit. The forestry, saw- 
milling and mining timber companies of the 
group made good progress but considerable 
difficulty was experienced in supplying the 
mines with their timber requirements on 
account of the general shortage of rallway 
transport. 


SOUND ECONOMIC POTENTIAL 


In these troubled times it is, as I stated 
last year, a fortunate fact that South Africa’s 
basic industries are soundly conditioned and 
have great potentialities, and that your com- 
pany is in a financial position with 
substantial cash resources at its command. 
This position has only been built up, how- 
ever, as a result of co-operative effort both 
here and overseas based on a hard core of 
faith in the inherent soundness of the coun- 
try’s economic potential. It must be remem- 
bered that we are still largely dependent on 
overseas capital for our continued progress; 
such progress is also largely dependent on 
the maintenance international under- 
standing and good will. These are facts 
which we cannot afford to disregard 


The report and accounts were adopted 





CAPSEALS, LIMITED 
INCREASED PROFIT AND TURNOVER 


The eighteenth annual general mee'ing of 
Capseals, Limited, was held on June 5th m 
London. Mr Oscar Morduch, BSc, AMIEE, 
the chairman, presided, and during the course 
of his-speech said : — 

After, payment of dividends at the rate of 
6d. gross per stock unit, the balance remain” 
ing as undistributed profit is very nearly 
per cent of paid-up capital, and you may con 
sider the board’s decision not to increase the 
dividends payable for the past year © be 4 
measure of excessive caution. We my a 
called upon to carry additional burdens “ 
taxatior,, and your directors think that before 
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a. 
resent somewhat uncertain situation is 
fed, it is advisable to make no disposi- 
regarding the reserves available in the 
iny. : 
- increased profit is largely due to the 
-d turnover arising from the recently 
{ companies, and while the excep- 
conditions prevailing during last year 
.doubtedly contributed to this increase, 
ard feel confident that, with time and 
ormal conditions, the business of your 
companies is capable of further 
pment. 

clad to be able to report that the 
company’s trading for the first four months of 
th was om a@ satisfactory basis, though 
hould the present subdued condi- 
ot « market continue or develop into 
-ea) depression, the turnovers of your com- 
consequently the profits, are 
offer. I repeat, however, that your 
eel no reason to be unduly per- 

out the immediate prospects. 


port was adopted, 





CAPE ASBESTOS 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


LARGER PROFIT 
MR ROBERT WALKER’S REVIEW 


fifty-ninth ordinary general meeting of 

the Cape Asbestos Company, Limited, was 

held on June 6th in London, Mr Robert 
X , MBE, the chairman, presiding. 

lhe following is an extract from his state- 

ment circulated with the report and accounts. 

It is gratifying to present accounts of the 

past vear which demonstrate the further pro- 

¢ nade by the group. The group’s trading 

mounted to £1,381,659, compared with 

960 in 1950. After allowing for depre- 

nd other charges and adding certain 

ed credits, there remains £1,156,188 of 

{1,144,495 is attributable to your com- 

Adding £716,921 brought forward 

revious year and a credit in respect 

n amount of £1,995,099 is avail- 

ppropriation. 

( this, provisions for taxation call for 

than £700,000, while a total of 

has been added to reserves in 

companies of the group. Dividends, 

ieducting income tax, amount to 

68, leaving £962,762 to be carried for- 


© parent company’s trading profit for the 
ncluding dividends and other receipts 
ubsidiaries, amounted to £566,520, as 
pared with £374,330 in 1950. This profit, 
so the much higher profit figure of the 
p, has resulted from increased produc- 
y rather than from any sharp rise in sell- 
prices. 
‘our directors recommend for your appro- 
the ——- - a final dividend at 
nary shares of 20 per cent, making, with 
-nierim dividend of 24 per cent, a total 
-} per cent for the year. 
i¢ group position has further 
sthened and improved. assets 
3,385,739 exceed liabilities 6 hedTi R38 
id reserves have been teenie total 
1¢ of net assets amounts to £4,298,102, 
» that £1 of ordinary share capital is re 
ented by just over £4 worth fan assets, 


FURTHER EXPANSION 
I am able to re 


another - 

n on the manufacturing side of your comh. 
-“ny's activities. A feature to which I wish 
_tefer particularly is the excellent labour 
‘‘ationship which exists in the factories. The 
‘yal support of our operatives is greatly 


appreciated and we are to be able to 
demonstrate this in i t= We have 
recently introd a Retirement Benefit 
Scheme which gives every employee the right, 
after five years’ service, to receive, wi 
payment, life assurance cover until retirement 
age, followed by a substantial payment upon 
retirement, 


The Barking factory has achieved a higher 
figure of output than ever before. At the 
Same time improvements in operating 
methods have been effected, and various 
departments have been and are- being 
thoroughly modernised. Our CAPASCO 
Brake Linings have been notably successful 
and in the insulation field the CAPOSITE 
Sections and Blocks, which are manufactured 
from Amosite fibre, have again demonstrated 
their popularity as the world’s most efficient 
form of insulation. It is a source of great 
pride to us that the British Admiralty has 
recently remodelled its specifications in such 
a manner as to concentrate exclusively on the 
use of Amosite insulations for all steam tem- 
peratures in excess of 500 degrees F. 


Addressing the meeting, the chairman said: 
Since I circulated my statement with the 
accounts of the company, a new point has 
been reached in the development of the com- 
per’ interests to which I should make a 

rief reference. ‘This is the registration of 
a subsidiary company called Méarinite 
Limited, a joint venture by ourselves and our 
Pte powerful friends, the Johns-Manville 

poration of America, to manufacture 
Marinite in this country for the first time. 
Marinite is an incombustible board used 
principally in ship construction and has 
achieved a long record of success in the 
United States. is step has been taken in 
accordance with our policy of developing and 
widening the range of products based on our 
own crude asbestos. 


The report was adopted. 


F. FRANCIS AND SONS 
RECORD RESULTS 


The fifty-first annual ordinary general 
meeting of F. Francis and Sons, Limited, was 
held on June 12th in London, Mr John 
Ismay (the chairman) presiding. 


In the course of his speech, the chairman 
said: It is with pleasure that I submit the 
present report, reflecting as it does a record 
profit both for the parent company and the 
group. 

The net profit for the year at £297,040 
reflects increased profits of the group of 
£52,946, but against this we have an increase 
in taxation of £38,750. 


The position in regard to the supply of 
certain raw materials, particularly steel and 


tinplate, still remains difficult due to’ con- 
tinued shortage, but it is anticipated that 
there will be an improvement in this respect 


during the current year. 


It is difficult to forecast for the future, and 
T can only say that the turnover of the group 
for the first five months of the current year 
is in excess of that for the corresponding 


Your directors have decided to increase 
the nominal capital of company from its 
t figure of £500,000 (which is all 


The very satisfactory results of 1951 could 
sine fae Sinens axtanved whumean dhe - 
tion and teamwork of all . os 
would like to pay a special tribute to all for 


and I 
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UNION INSURANCE 
SOCIETY OF CANTON 


ASSETS EXCEED £13,600,000 


The annual meeting of the Union Insur- 
ance Society of Canton, Limited, was heid 
on May 22nd, in Hong Kong, Mr J. F. 
Macgregor, the chairman, presiding. 


The following are extracts from the report 
and accounts and his circulated statement: 


Marine.—The net premiums for the year 
amounted to £3,278,788. After releasing 
£200,000 to profit and loss account, and 
increasing the additional reserve by £150,000 
transferred from reinsurance fund, the 
marine fund stands at £4,205,231. 


Fire-—The net premiums for the year 
amounted to £2,444,141 ; £230,615 has been 
transferred to profit and less account. The 
fire fund stands at £1,360,967. 


Accident and General.—The net premiums 
for the year amounted to 1,128,120: 
63,651 has been transferred to profit and 
oss account. The accident and general 
fund stands at £551,248. 


Dividend.—The directors recommend the 
payment of a dividend of {1 17s. 6d. per 
share, free of Hong Kong corporation profits 
tax. 


Profit and Loss Account.—Interest and 
dividends amounted to £310,315 and trans- 
fers from underwriting accounts to £494,266. 
After charging outgoings not brought into 
account elsewhere, making provision for 
taxation, and allowing for the minority 
interests of the outside shareholders of the 
subsidiary companies, the profit for the 
year appertaining to the society is £466,845. 

Consolidated Balance Sheet.—Total assets 
amount to £13,601,888. 


CHAIRMAN’S STATEMENT 


The marine, fire and accident and general 
revenue accounts show excellent results and 
reflect the progressive and, at the same time, 
conservative underwriting policy which, over 
the years, has brought the society to the 
position of strength it holds today. 


In my statement for the year 1950 I 
referred to the enhanced values of various 
commodities, resulting in high insured cargo 
values and therefore increased premiums. 
This position continued during the first half 
of 1951 and was in some measure responsible 
for the substantial increase in marine pre- 
miums written, as compared with the year 
1950. During the second half of 1951, how- 
ever, there was some recession in the market 
values of commodities. 


All branches contributed to the record 
volume of business shown in the revenuc 
account. 


To ensure that our marine fund retains 
its strength in relation to the increased pre- 
mium income, shareholders will note that the 
additional reserve has been increased by 

150,000 to £550,000, and that the marine 

d now exceeds £4 million. 
Although unsettled conditions continued in 
several eastern areas where we operate, a 
cularly good year has been experienced 
y the fire department which enables the fire 
fund to be further strengthened by increasi 
the provision for unexpired risks from 4 
per cent to 474 per cent of the net premium. 

The net premium income in the accident 
and general account now, for the first time, 
exceeds {1 million, which is a notable 
record. After taking into consideration the 
increased amount retained within this 
account for unexpired risks, the profit 
realised is. satisfactory. 

- "The report and accounts were adopted. 
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THE DAILY MIRROR NEWSPAPERS, LIMITED 


THE ECONOMIST, June 14, : 


TRIBUTE TO MR H. G. BARTHOLOMEW 


MR CECIL H. KING’S REVIEW OF WIDESPREAD INTERESTS 


The thirty-second annual general meeting 
of The Daily Mirror Newspapers, Limited, 
was held on June 6th at the Memorial Hall, 
Farringdon Street, London, E.C. Mr Cecil 
H. King, the chairman and managing direc- 
tor, said :— 

As you have the accounts before you I will 
not take up your time by dwelling on the 
actual figures. The year under review was 
a good one, and we have thought it right 
that the shareholders as well as the staff 
should share in the company’s prosperity. 
As you will have seen in the press at the time, 
I was invited by my colleagues last December 
to assume the chairmanship of the company 
in succession to Mr H. G. Bartholomew. 
And before I cover the various interests of 
the company in my review, I would like to 
give you some idea of the great services ren- 
dered by my predecessor to this company. 


Mr Harry Guy Bartholomew, your com- 
pany’s chairman since 1944, had been the 
nspiration of the Daily Mirror for more years 
han most can remember. “Bart,” as he was 
icnown to all who worked with him, has now 
eft us—he is in his sixty-eighth year—but 
luis influence on the development of the Daily 
idirror was immeasurable. He came to the 
iewspaper when the circulation was about 
25,000 ; he left it with a circulation of about 
4,350,000, the highest daily sale in the world. 


FIRST DAILY PICTURE PAPER 


He joined the Daily Mirror in January, 
1904, some two months after it was founded, 
and on the eve of its conversion into the 
world’s first daily picture paper. This was a 
revolution in daily journalism, and “ Bart” 
helped to create it. 

Ceming into the newly formed engraving 
department, he brought with him technical 
knowledge and ability that helped to produce 
the line and half-tone blocks for the news- 
paper’s early illustrations. 

It was on photographs that the Daily 
Mirror’s first success was founded, and it was 
to the broader field of photographic enter- 
prise that “Bart” soon transferréd his 
energies. His zest and organising powers won 
for the Daily Mirror many notable picture 
scoops. The story is still told of how 
“ Bart,” hastening back to Britain with the 
first pictures of a royal tour, set up engraving 
plant in a cross-Channel steamer and made 
the blocks during a stormy crossing. 


For a time he was Assistant Art Editor, In 
1913, at the age of twenty-eight, he was 
appointed a director of the Daily Mirror. The 
field of his activities constantly widened. 

As Art Director, “ Bart ” arranged the use 
of special trains to hasten the pictures. When 
aviation developed, he hired special planes. 
Meanwhile, he was working on a scientific 
method of transmitting photographs by tele- 
graphic cable. Basing it on early experiments 
by a German professor, he helped to evolve 
the Bartlane process which transmitted the 
first pictures across the Atlantic. 


FUNDAMENTAL CHANGES 


It was in 1934 that he was called to devote 
his full energy to the editorial direction of 
the Daily Mirror. He had the instinctive 
creative touch of a great newspaper man, and 
the changes which he made were fundamental 
and decisive. The Daily Mirror soon 
reflected “ Bart’s ” own ebullience and warm, 
human sympathy. It increased in popularity 
from day to day, and from a falling circula- 


tion of a million or less was soon on the way 
to the present figure of over 4,400,000, When 
war came, he played a prominent part in 
arranging the Daily Mirror’s special news- 
paper for operational submarine crews. 


In 1944 Mr Bartholomew succeeded Mr 
John Cowley as chairman of both the Daily 
Mirror and Sunday Pictorial Companies. As 
chairman, he played an important part in 
the widening of our investment interests in 
overseas fields. These interests involved him 
in visits to Canada, Australia and West Africa. 
And his vision largely inspired our investment 
in Reveille for the Weekend, which since has 
risen in circulation from under 100,000 to 
over 3 million, 


Yet despite his great accomplishments and 
his powerful position, “ Bart” never courted 
publicity for himself. He had a very real 
devotion to the ordinary people of this land. 
He felt himself one of them, and was quick 
to champion their interests. 


We shall not forget his forceful leadership, 
his devotion to the company’s interests, his 
boundless energy—these things will continue 
to inspire his colleagues in years to come. 
In his retirement, we all wish him nothing 
but happiness and well-earned rest. 


EFFECT OF PRICE INCREASE 


During the year under review, the Daily 
Mirror, in common with the other popular 
daily papers, was increased in price to 14d., 
our first price increase since 1917. This 
move was forced on us by the high price of 
paper and by increases in wages negotiated 
with the different unions in the newspaper 
industry. We had anticipated a substantial 
drop in sale, but in fact the fall was only some 
4 per cent and, since then, a substantial part 
of this has been recovered. 


While our increased wages remain with us, 
the price of paper has been falling and the 
quantity available has been increasing. In 
consequence, papers are tending to be larger 
and the increased competition for adver- 
tising is bound to lead to increased competi- 
tion for readers. In any*struggle that may 
ensue, the Daily Mirror is particularly well 
placed, and we have every hope and inten- 
tion of increasing our circulation in the 
months to come. Profits of the newspaper 
are satisfactory to date, but are likely to fall 
below last year’s level unless the fall in the 
price of newsprint is steep. 


INTERESTS IN OTHER NEWSPAPERS 


The Sunday Pictorial Company, in which 
your company owns about 25 per cent of the 
equity, is doing quite well. The sales of the 
paper are tending to rise and so is the 
advertisement revenue. At present, profits 
are running rather below last year, but the 
future level depends partly on the degree of 
competition and partly on the price of paper. 

Reveille, the weekly family newspaper in 
which your company is largely interested, is 
doing well. Sales are well above last year’s, 


though at the moment profits are somewhat 
down. 


Se far I have been dealing with the 
brighter side of the newspaper picture. In 
Australia, I have to report a set-back. As 
you know, your company and the Sunday 
Pictorial Company share a controlling interest 
in The Argus and Australasian Limited, the 
company that owns the Melbourne Argus 
and various other properties.. That ~ com- 
pany, when the interests were acquired, was 


1952 
earning profits, but it has since had rither 
chequered experiences, and at the moment ig 
incurring substantial losses. The circulation 


of the Argus is some 30 per cent higher than 
it was when the interests were acquired in 
1949, but Australia is going through very 
difficult times just now, and since the 5:zin- 
ning of the year there has been a serious 
decline in advertising revenue. A -onth 
after my election to the chair of the Daily 
Mirror 1 went out to Australia, and y cious 
measures are being worked out to pu: this 
magnificent property back on its feet 


AUSTRALIAN RADIO STATIONS 
While on the subject of Australia, I should 


like to mention that your company and the 
Sunday Pictorial Company subscribed further 
capital to our proprietary company in Aus- 
tralia in order to purchase control of Broad- 
casting Associates Pty. Limited, a company 
that controls some five broadcasting s: ations 
and has a lesser interest in several others, 


mostly serving the State of New South 
Wales. 


This investment is showing promise. The 

revenue of the various commercial stations is 
rising, the expenses are falling and the profits 
are exceeding our estimates. Ar the request 
of the Australian Government, I have given 
“an undertaking that the indirect holding of 
your company and the Sunday Pictoria! Com- 
pany in the various broadcasting companies 
in this group will be reduced. 


WEST AFRICAN NEWSPAPERS 


Our remaining newspaper interests are in 
West Africa, where we are concerned with 
the leading daily newspapers in Nigeria and 
in the Gold Coast. The Daily Times in 
Lagos is making a reasonable profit and since 
we acquired our interest the sale has risen 
from 8,000 to 44,000 per day, and this ina 
country where the literacy rate is about 3 
per cent. Im Accra, we were associated with 
the founding of the Daily Graphic in Octo- 
ber, 1950, and it already has a sale of over 
35,000, which I believe to be more than the 
whole of the rest of the Gold Coast papers 
put together. This undertaking is stil! in che 
development stage but we hope it will carn 
its first profit within the next 12 months. 
We are also proposing to associate ourselves 
with the publication of a daily newspaper 
Sierra Leone, where the combined daily and 
weekly sales of the whole Press of a country 
with a population of about 2 million mount 
only to about 4,000 | 


PAPER MANUFACTURING 


So much for our publishing activities. [a 
addition to producing newspapers, we ac 
also largely interested in the busincss 
paper manufacturing, partly throuzh our 
Canadian subsidiary, Anglo-Canadiin Pulp 
and Paper Mills, Limited, and part!y :hrough 
our associated company, Albert E. Reed and 
Company, Limited. 


As far as Anglo-Canadian Pulp and Paper 
Mills is concerned, it enjoyed boom condi- 
tions last year and made very handsome 
profits indeed. We have reason to Supe = 
the dividends paid by our Canadiin sv 
sidiary will be maintained at the current rate 


; Pope 
of $2 per share, “but the profits tor 

current year are bound to be below the very 
high tevel which prevailed last year. Durins 


the year, quotation was obtained on the 
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-:real Stock Exchange for the shares of 
Angie-Canadian Pulp and Paper Mills, 
Limied, and your company disposed of a 

~.\] part Of its holding in order to supply 
che market with stock. You will have noticed 
from the published accounts the greatly 
value placed upon your company $s 


Incre< 


told.ng in its subsidiary, which is based on 
the merket quotation for the shares. 

Yo.r company has for many years had a 
eybetential holding in Albert E. Reed and 
Cor vy, Limited. During the past year, 


how this holding has been considerably 
we d and the Daily Mirror now holds 
some 25 per cent of the voting capital in 
} npany. 

; common knowledge that the paper 
ni industry in this country made sub- 
stantial profits last year. I would say, how- 
ever. that it is impossible to forecast what 
the results of the current year’s trading are 
likely to be because of the difficult conditions 

at present prevail in the industry. 

ert E. Reed and Company, Limited, is, 
however, a strong and financially sound 
ors ation, and I feel sure that we shall 
reap great benefit in the future from this 
estment. 

1 have endeavoured to cover in my 
remarks all the main activities of your com- 
pany and of those other companies in which 
interested. I think with declining 
trade and increasing competition it is more 
difheult to look ahead, but your property is 

i fine shape, your staff is on its toes, and 

er conditions we may have to face 
we shall give a good account of ourselves. 


In conclusion, I would like to pay a 
tribute to the staff of the company who, by 
ther efforts, have contributed so much to 
the satisfactory results disclosed by the 


accounts. 


you are 


The report and accounts were adopted. 





SELANGOR RIVER 
RUBBER ESTATES 


SATISFACTORY RESULTS 


The twentieth annual general meeting of 
Selangor River Rubber Estates, Limited, 
was held on June 10th in London, Mr J. 
Bligh Orr (the chairman) presiding. 


The following is an extract from his cir- 
culated statement: — 


The profit for the year at £84,838 is equi- 
valent to 28} per cent on your company’s 
issue d capital and must be considered satis- 
‘actory, but the weight of taxation, both on 
profits and in the form of export duty, limits 
our total dividends for the year to 16 per 
cent, less tax, after transferring £8,000 to 
general reserve. Our profit before charging 
export duty amounts to £102,645 and out of 
(his sum we are called upon to pay £76,443 
by way of export duty and taxation. We 
now have to face the prospects of an excess 
profits levy by the United Kingdom 
fovernment, 


Our crop for the year at 1,330,000 Ib was 
just a little lower than the crop for the pre- 
vious year, but sales at 29.34d. per Ib 
Techsed 11.34d. per lb more. The total cost 
of producing the crop, however, rose from 
£71,234 to £104,315, the all-in cost per lb, 
including export duty and upkeep of imma- 


ture replanted areas, being 18.82d. i 
12.674. for 1950, " r er 


_ Addressing the meeting the chairman said: 
‘1 98 now with the profoundest regret that I 
hove to tell you of the death of the manager 
i Belata River Estate, Mr Alfred Nicoll, who 
was murdered by bandits on May 20th. He 
wl] indeed be sadly missed. 


The report was adopted. 


SCHWEPPES LIMITED 
INCREASED DEMAND FOR PRODUCTS 


The fifty-fifth annual general meeting of 
Schweppes Limited was held on June I1Ith 
in London, The Hon. R. Hanning Philipps, 
MBE (the chairman) presiding. 


The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement : — 


At home the trading profits of the company 
have been well maintained in spite of con- 
tinually rising costs. This has only been 

ssible as a result of intensive selling, which 
fois led to a considerably increased demand 
for our products. While this larger turnover 
is already placing a considerable strain on 
our productive facilities, we believe it would 
be unwise in the present world economic 
situation to embark upon any further large- 
scale capital development for the present. 
With the completion this month of our new 
export factory at Aintree and with the instal- 
lation of the new plant in our Fareham 
factory, we can congratulate ourselves on 
having built up an organisation capable of 
meeting any difficult times which may lie 
ahead. 


During the year the value of our sales for 
all our company’s products increased by 19.1 
per cent. We are continuing the policy of 
selling hard all the year round and so using 
our machines to the maximum and passing 
on to our customers the fruits of the added 
efficiency thereby gained. Costs, however, 
are still rising. 


OVERSEAS INTERESTS 


In Australia trading conditions were 
adversely affected in the early part of the year 
by continued shortages of certain raw 
materials and, towards the end of the year, 
by the slackening of demand for our products, 
due to the economic stringency. Since the 
end of the year trading in Australia has been 
even more unsettled, but there are signs that 
this is now giving way to a more optimistic 
outlook and our sales are once more begin- 
ning to respond. 


Schweppes (South Aftica) Limited had 
another good year of trading with record 
sales. Their new factory in Durban is near- 
ing completion and should be in production 
in time for their next summer season. 


In order to widen the company’s activities 
in overseas markets, we are experimenting 
in the granting of g@ranchises for our products 
to selected reputable firms. The first fran- 
chise agreement was given.to Messrs 
Simonds-Farsons-Cisk, Limited, in Malta, 
and the result so far has been most 
encouraging. 

We have now entered into a new agreement 
with our associated company in Belgium, 
whereby Schweppes (Belgium) Limited will 
operate in Belgium, Holland, Luxembourg 
and the Belgian Congo on a franchise basis 
for a period of 30 years. We are confident 
that this should be a satisfactory and profit- 
able arrangement for both companies. 


Last autumn I paid a visit to Canada with 
a view to studying at first hand the possi- 
bilities of increasing the sales of our products 
in that country. ile there is undoubtedly 
a growing market to be had in some of our 
lines if we can obtain suitable manufacturing 
facilities over ‘there, the present currency 
restrictions have added considerable compli- 
cations to our problem. We are hopeful that 
in due course we may reach a satisfactory 
solution. 

As regards the immediate prospects for our 
business, I can only tell you that sales in the 
first quarter of 1952 have shown a satisfac- 
tory increase over the same period of 1951. 
Provided there Pap ane substantial rise 
in costs, particularly in road transport charges, 
we can, I think, look forward to another 
good year’s trading. 


The report was adopted. 


787 
UNITED BRITISH 
OILFIELDS OF TRINIDAD 


STEADY PROGRAMME OF 
EXPLORATION 


The thirty-ninth annual general meeting of 
the United British Oilfields of Trinidad, 
Limited, was held on June 12th in London, 
Sir Robert Waley Cohen, KBE, the chairman, 
presiding. 

The following are extracts from his circu- 
lated statement :— 


The profit for the year 1951 was £202,038 
after £875,000 had been fe 10 
reserve. The corresponding figure for 1950 
was £210,574 after £905,000 had been appro- 
priated to reserve. 


The value of oil sales for the year at 
£8,919,000 is higher by £341,000 than in the 
previous year; this is due to modest increases 
in the world market prices of the main pro- 
ducts, On — hand, this advantage has 
been more offset by the higher prices 
which we have had to pay for purchased oils 
and the rising trend of operating costs. 


Our expenditure on exploration amounted 
to the considerable sum of £330,000, though 
this was not as large as in 1950 when we 
had an exceptionally heavy exploration pro- 
gramme. On new plant and equipment we 
spent £635,000. In spite of these expendi- 
tures, our cash position improved during the 

ear, though it should be noted that at 

cember 31st our current liabilities of 
£2,653,000 were still a little in excess of our 
current assets at £2,640,000. 


I shall comment shortly on our reserves of 
oil, but first it is mecessary to consider the 
position as it affects our finances. It is 
essential to retain very substantial cash 
resources to meet expenditure on the effort 
to find new sources of crude oil. Although 
our cash reserves have increased during the 
year, they are by no means excessive if we 
bear in mind the heavy calls to carry out a 
steady programme of exploration. 


It is, I think, unnecessary for me to make 
any general comments on the excess profits 
levy as proposed, announcement of which 
was received in all quarters with profound 
apprehension. Nevertheless, before leaving 
the subject of thé accounts, I feel I should 
remark on the need for a cautious policy at 
the present time, since it is impossible accu- 
rately to Bom the implications of this tax, 
which will continue to be a matter of great 
uncertainty, particularly until the Act is 
passed and we know the precise lines on 
which this new burden on industry is to be 
imposed. 


RESERVES OF OIL 


To return now to the question of the 
reserves of oil, our inability to maintain our 
crude production over the last two years at 
the record figure attained in 1949 draws atten- 
tion once more to the importance of early 
discovery of new fields. This problem is one 
which is also vital to the Colony as a whole 
in view of the dependence of its economy 
upon a prosperous oil industry. Trinidad’s 
record production of some 22 million barrels 
in 1940 has never been equalled since that 
date, the figure for 1951 being 20,841,000 
barrels.. The drop in our own exploration 
expenditure in 1951 to £330,000, as compared 
with £450,000 in the previous year, is attri- 
butable to a temporary reduction of one drill- 
ing string pending the results of the experi- 
mental seismic survey to which I referred 
last year. The latter was initiated by a Shell 
party and continued in 1952 by a contract 

, and good results are now being 

which it is hoped may lead to the 

selection of promising sites for exploratory 
drilling 


The report was adepted. 
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SUNDAY PICTORIAL NEWSPAPERS (1920), 


CHANGED CONDITIONS IN THE NEWSPAPER 


The thirty-second annual general meeting 
of Sunday Pictorial Newspapers (1920), 
Limited, was held on June 6th at the 
Memorial Hall, Farringdon Street, London, 
E.C. Mr Cecil H. King, chairman and 
managing diréctor, said: 

As you are aware, I was invited by my 
colleagues last December to assume the chair- 
manship of your company in succession to 
Mr H. G. Bartholomew, who retired. 
“Bart” became chairman of your company 
in 1944. He was a great newspaper man, 
and under his guidance the company has 
prospered greatly. Hy 


© 

The year under review was satisfactory. 
You have the accounts before you, and, as 
they speak for themselves, I do not propose 
to repeat the figures. We have recommended 
that the dividend.be stepped up somewhat, 
but only to a rate which we hope can be 
maintained through any foreseeable emer- 
gency in the future. fe can, indeed, look 
forward to the future with reasonable 
confidence. 


Circulation and advertisement revenue tend 
to rise. At present, however, profits are 
running rather below those of last year, but 
the level will depend partly on the degree of 
competition, and partly on the price of paper. 


WORLD-WIDE INTERESTS 


With one exception, the various enterprises 
in which your company is interested are in 
good shape. The Daily Mirror Company had 
a good year and was able to declare an in- 
creased dividend. Reveille, the weekly family 
paper, is doing well, and its circulation now 
exceeds three million. In West Africa, the 
Daily Times of Lagos, Nigeria, and the Daily 
Graphic of Accra, the Gold Coast, are making 
excellent progress. We are now proposing to 
associate ourselves with the publication of a 
daily newspaper in Sierra Leone. 


The exception is our main Australian in- 
vestment. Your company and the Daily 
Mirror Company share a controlling interest 
in The Argus and Australasian, Limited, the 
company which owns the Melbourne Argus 
and various other properties. This company 
is at present making substantial losses, due in 
some degree to the difficult time through 
which Australia is passing. I have recently 
visited Australia, and measures are now being 
worked out to put this excellent concern back 
on to its feet. 


Against this, I am glad to report that an 
investment which we have recently made 
jointly with the Daily Mirror Company in a 
chain of broadcasting stations, mostly serving 
New South Wales, is proving very satis- 
factory. 


PAPER MANUFACTURING 


Your company is also interested in the 
paper manufacturing industry by virtue of its 
holdings in Anglo-Canadian Pulp and Paper 
Mills, Limited, and Albert E, Reed and Com- 
pany, Limited. It is common knowledge that 
the paper making industry made substantial 
profits last year. It is, however, difficult to 
forecast the result of the current year’s trad- 
ing, due to the difficult conditions which at 
present prevail in the industry. Both of these 
organisations are, however, strong and finan- 
cially sound, and I feel sure that we shall 
continue in the future to derive great benefit 
from our holdings in them. 


LIMITED 


MR CECIL H. KING’S REVIEW 


I would like now to deal with some more 
general aspects of the newspaper trade. 


CHANGED CONDITIONS 


Fleet Street these last few years has had to 
adapt itself to conditions which have changed 
rather drastically. The price of our news- 
print since the thirties has risen very steeply, 
and, although it is now dropping, we still pay 
about seven times more than we did. Our 
selling price has only increased by 25 per cent 
in the case of Sunday papers and 50 per cent 
in the case of dailies. Advertising rates have 
risen, but in the case of the.Sunday Pictorial 
are only about 11 per cent above pre-war 
level when calculated on a square ineh per 
thousand basis. ‘The fact that we are able 
to turn in a satisfactory profit is due to two 
facts: (1) That newspapers are much smaller 
than they used to bg, and (2) that circulations 
—notably our own, which exceeds five million 
—are much larger. But now that more news- 
print is available, the Sunday Pictorial is 
printing more 20-page papers, which at the 
present price of newsprint are less profitable 
than the 16-page ones. From time to time 
there is an outcry about the need for more 
newsprint for larger newspapers, but for the 
mass circulation national papers large papers 
are less profitable papers, and now that our 
readers are used to their news in concentrated 
form, it is doubtful if they would say thank 
you for the same news in more verbose form. 
I am under the impression that with the 
techniques developed by our sub-editors dur- 
ing the war, we publish as many stories in 
our 20-page papers now as we did in our 
48-page papers before the war. 


SALARY LEVELS 


The far greater skill required from jour- 
nalists now is reflected in their salaries. The 
minimum rate for a fully trained journalist on 
a national newspaper in London is now £14 
per week, and we have few or none in our 
organisation on that lev@. A good sub- 
editor or reporter can command about 
£1,300 a year, and salaries rise from that level 
to that of the editor of a national newspaper 
who looks for something near the remunera- 
tion of the Prime Minister, Journalism—as 
everyone knows—is a hazardous profession, 
but high wages are customary throughout the 
industry. .For example, our . compositors’ 
average earnings range from £14 to £22 a 
week, while packers in our warehouse can 
earn from {11 to £15 10s. a week. 


The tendency for many years—originated, 
I ‘believe, by Lord Northcliffe—has been to 
accept rising costs of production of news- 
papers. This does no great harm to the suc- 
cessful ones, but has eliminated many of 
those not quick enough to move with the 
times. Though your paper and its associates 
in this country are prospering, there ave 
several well-known journals trading on a 
very narrow margin of profit or actually in- 
curring a loss at the’ present time. 


PRESS COUNCIL 


There has been an agitation these last few 
years for a Press Council, originated the 
Labour Government, but support by 
people of other political persuasions. The 
project has been discussed by all the bodies 
involved, but there is no sign of any set-up 
that would secure the su of the public 
opinion of the industry, In general, we at 


INDUSTRY 


Geraldine House are opposed to the ide 
which in any form that has been wide|y dis. 
cussed would provide a platform fron ich 
the representatives of the more ; : 
sections of the Press would pontificate »: the 
expense of their more interesting 
more successful rivals. 


At one period The Times had by the 
largest sale of any daily paper in the «orld 
This position was in time taken over 5y the 
Telegraph and the Daily Mail. The Dai 
Mirror held the crown during part o/ the 
first war and now holds it again, fo)!owed 
at a respectful distance by the Express, 
predecessor in that proud position. Such 
success has always been a source of piide to 
those responsible, and it is only of :ecent 
years that small sales and a small pi ir 
held to carry with them some special! 


THE LAW OF LIBEL 


A more important development has been 
the introduction of a bill in the House of 
Commons by Mr Harold Lever (Socialis: 
MP for the Cheetham Division of Manches- 
ter) to amend the law of libel. The main 
trouble about the law of libel is : 
uncertain, and unreasonably costly to 
the victor. For these reasons the freedom of 


newspapers to comment on and expose 
abuses is materially restricted. In very many 
cases people who- bring libel actions have 
little reputation to lose and are impecunious, 
so there is little or no prospect of recovering 
any costs against them even when we suc- 


cessfully defend actions brought against us 
In Geraldine House we have two whole-time 
barristers and er ones, who scru- 
tinise all copy ore publication, but, in 


spite of taking every reasonable precaution 
we incur damages for libel. When | say tha 
the law of libel is costly, I do not refer only 


to the legal and other costs, but to the fact 
that too often the damages awarded by the 


Courts bear no relation to the actual! damage 
done to the plaintiff, nor as the law stands 
need they. is particularly applics when 
the so-called libel is unintentional. I he< prin- 


cipal effect of all this is that it is becoming 


increasingly hazardous to expose many 
abuses in public life, and, unless they are 
first brought to light in Parliament or ‘n the 


Courts of Law, they do not get the publicity 
they should. 


In other cases, libel damages are pretty 
certain, while the good done to the public 
welfare is always to some extent pro)iemati- 
cal. Perhaps the present situation will be 
clearer to you if I say that Dickens’ novels 
would have involved their author, printers 
and publishers in mountainous dam ces {0% 


libel, and the same would be true © many 
great authors in the past without going back 
to Pope or Rochester. Tt would be an 
immense gain if libel damages cod b 
limited to a sum having some relation to the 
actual done. The bill before the 
House at the present time will by no means 
satisfy amy newspaper, but, if passec. will 
make an editor’s life somewhat less ).:195'08- 


SPONSORED. RADIO 


A proposal to have a measure of sponsored 
radio or television in addition to the existing 
portihlie  ag mag gees a 

. Very broadly, the - 
Sonat dees that it would act as 4 spur 
to the BBC, while the case against \t, when 
stated in public, is that sponsored radio. of 
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. so vulgar. In private, more is made 

. fear that the advertising revenue spent 
sors would come out of the adver- 
ent appropriations that are at present 
monopolised by newspapers and 


So el 
2 = 3 


agazines. This fear seems -to me quite 
exagzernied. ‘There was never any evidence 
» America that money spent in sponsored 
radio would otherwise haye gone into 


arginal advertising media did suffer, 
> every confidence that the Sunday 
| would be able to hold its own. 


magazines or newspapers. Anyway, even if 
4 


INFORMATION SERVICES 


her subject of recurrent controversy 
:mount spent by the Government on 
formation services of different kinds. It is re- 
dly stated that the Government is waste- 
nd extravagant in the sums it lavishes on 
British Council, on Public Relations 
rs and the Central Office of Information. 
1ot attempting to argue that all the 
y spent on such services is well spent: 
| know it isn’t. But the total amount is far 
ill, not too large. The present annual 
s under £124 million pounds, which 
s less than that spent by at least 
ernational commercial organisation. 
surely we should all agree that Britain 
the British way of life should be kept 
re the public of the world, and to do so 
ild inevitably cost more than the sum ex- 
ended in advertising a range of manufac- 
d products. The effect of the recent cuts 
he expenditure. on information services 
been that the British case has gone by 
lt to an even more lamentable degree 

n in previous years. 


In conclusion, I should like to pay a tribute 
o the staff of your company, who, by their 
efforts, have contributed so much to the 
satisfactory results disclosed by the accounts. 


rhe report and accounts were adopted. 


HALL TELEPHONE 
ACCESSORIES LIMITED 


EXPANSION OF ORDERS 


_ The twenty-fourth annual general meet- 
ing of this company was held on June 6th in 
London, Major The Hon Oscar M. Guest, 
the chairman, presiding. 

lhe following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement for 1951:— 


rhe net trading profit was £46,237, which 
compares with £62,375 for the previous year. 
This net profit, together with over-provisions 
in the previous year, £71, and the carry for- 
ward from the previous year, £22,609, make 
a total of £68,917, 


laxation will absorb £30,658, and it is 
worthy of note that this represents approxi- 
mately two-thirds of the net profit. Your 
board recommend that the, dividend be 
retained at 10 per cent (less tax). 


Materials have proved increasingly difficult 

obtain, and this has had its effect on the 
rate of output. We have, therefore, found it 
necessary to obtain information from our 
chents as to their requirements for a longer 
period ahead. Our order book has shown 
satisfactory egpansion. 


We are engaged ina growing office machi- 
nery business. We have carried out and com- 
ieled an important development contract for 
the Post Office, as well as developraent work 
for other Ministries ; and we have accepted 
orders in connection with the re-armament 
programme, 


It is difficult to forecast the future 
volume of work we have on owas prota 
ae = see a fair result in the year that 
es ahea E 


The report was adopted. 


BRIGGS MOTOR BODIES 


YEAR OF GREAT ACHIEVEMENT 


MR W. D. ROBINSON ON RECORD 
VOLUME OF BUSINESS 


The seventeenth annual ordinary general 
meeting of Briggs Motor Bodies, Limited, was 
~held on June 5th in London, Mr Stanley 
Worth Cochrane (deputy-chairman and 
managing director) presiding. 

The following is an extract from the chair- 
man’s circulated statement :— 


Your board“is pleased to present a financial 
statement reflecting the ults of a year of 
great achievement. 


In my statement last May I gave some 
details of the difficulties we had experienced 
during the early part of 1951 and as to the 
position then arising on sheet steel and other 
material supplies. On the facts then known 
I mentioned that I feared we should not be 
able to maintain our volume of output for 
1951 at the record 1950 level. I am happy 
now to state, however, that, despite increas- 
ing difficulties, our volume of business in 1951 
again broke all previous records. 


Production for thé motor industry was 
again largely for the export market, and 1951 
saw an increase in work undertaken for the 
Government under its defence programme. 


The company during the year also em- 
barked upon a large programme for the pro- 
duction of jet engine components for the air- 
craft industry. We have been mainly en- 
gaged so far in tooling up and equipping a 
factory for this production which is as yet in 
its initial stages, and the results from the work 
already undertaken will be reflected in future 
trading. 


The net profit amounted to £754,721 and 
compares with a corresponding figure of 
£679,790 for 1950, and, having regard to ail 
the difficulties experienced, the resylts of the 
year’s trading can be considered very satis- 
factory. 


IMPROVED PRODUCTIVE FACILITIES 


Your board has again authorised during the 
past year substantial expenditure to augment, 
replace and maintain the company’s produc- 
tive facilities to obtain the highest level of 
efficiency and in order to meet the large p~ 
duction requirements of its customers. In 
1951 we spent a sum of £569,563 on build- 
ings, machinery and equipment and further 
commitments of a capital nature were out- 
standing in the amount of approximately 
£484,000 at the date of the accounts. 


The further rise in cost levels generally 
in the country and difficulties of material sup- 
lies are the constant concern of your board, 
aring in mind that the company’s existence 
depends on the availability of material sup- 
plies and on its ability to sell its products at 
competitive prices. 


The company has since its inception fol- 
lowed a conservative dividend policy and con- 
sistently each year a large proportion of 
profits earned has been ploughed back into 
the business, enabling its devel ent and 
growth to be financed out of its own 
resources. This is still the policy of your 
board and we recommend a dividend on the 
ordinary shares of 124 per cent, less income 
tax, in respect of the year 1951, which is 
equivalent to only 3.9 per cent on the capital 
employed in the business. 

The results to date this year have been 
satisfactory. . Final wi 
depend upon the availability of sheet steel 
and other materials, the of exports 
achieved and the Government’s attitude 
towards motor car and commercial vehi 


production for the home market, . 
The report was adopted. — 


~ 
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MERGUI CROWN ESTATES 


CONDITIONS IN BURMA AND MALAYA 
- . 
The twentieth annual general meeting of 
Mergui Crown Estates, Limited, was held on 
June 5th, at the offices of the company, 52, 
Leadenhall Street, London, E.C. 


Mr W. Jj. C. Richards, chairman of the 
company, who presided, said: I wish to sup- 
plement my address to the shareholders, 
which has already been circulated with the 
report and accounts for the year ended June 
30, 1951. I regret the delay in presenting 
the accounts which has been caused by the 
disturbances in Burma; and the necessity for 
compiling a consolidated balance-sheet. Since 
the report and my address were drafted, 
events affecting the company have occurred, 
of which you should be informed. 


The tapping season in Burma is now at an 
end. The crop for the year ending at the 
end of this month is approximately the same 
as that for the year reviewed in the report, 
and the year will be profitable. 


INSECURITY IN BURMA 


Recently the insecurity of life and property 
in the district where the company’s assets 
are situated in Burma has become intensified. 
Milaungchaung division was evacuated at the 
beginning of March and production there 
by the company ceased. The supervisory 
Asiatic employees on Palaw division were 
threatened with death by insurgents for 
assisting Government forces and they have 
been compelled to leave the estate. Produc- 
tion by the company has now ceased there. 
The so-called Communists and the Karens 
are reported to have joined forces to further 
the one object they have in common—that of 
embarrassing the Government of the Union 
of Burma. There is a real danger that the 
estates may be illicitly tapped, which recent 
experience elsewhere in Burma has demon- 
strated, rapidly leads to complete destruction. 


The local administration has insufficient 
forces at its disposal to provide protection 
and the Government of Burma has sanc- 
tioned the recruitment, equipment and main- 
tenance of an armed guard at the company’s 
expense. If reliable recruits in sufficient 
numbers can be attracted—and it is believed 
they can be—they may prevent the spolia- 
tion of the company’s property. The cost 
will be heavy ; the result is uncertain and the 
experiment must be regarded as a speculative 
venture essential to protect the company’s 
plantations. 


If these private armies can be raised and 
supported entirely at private expense the 
reason why the Government of Burma can- 
not expand its own forces to maintain law and 
order is not clear, especially as the Govern- 
ment is not short of money. We have to face 
the possibility that the Burma -subsidiary 
company will work at a loss in the year 
beginning on July Ist next, and in the pre- 
sent state of insurrection in Burma it will be 
fortunate if it survives the year withour the 
loss of its estates. 


PROSPECTS OF MALAYAN COMPANY 


The subsidiary company operating in 
Malaya is still working profitably in spite of 
the heavy fall in the price of rubber. Here 
also the year which will be completed at the 
end of this month wil! be profitable, but the 
cash resources will not be correspondingiy 


The natural rubber industry has to adjust 
tself to compete in price with synthetic 
rubber and the i of transition will 
probably be long and costly. I believe that 


a 
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the demand for rubber at near the present 
price will absorb all the natural and synthetic 
rubber becoming available and. there will be 
no burdensome surplus. 


The report and accounts were adopted and 
the proceedings terminated with a vote of 
thanks to the chairman, directors and staff in 
Burma, Malaya and London. 


THRELFALUV’S BREWERY 
A GOOD YEAR 


The sixty-fifth annual general meeting of 
Threlfall’s Brewery Company, Limited, was 
held on June 12 in London. 


Mr Frederick Cornwall (chairman and 
managing director), in the course of his 
speech, said: Again we have had -a good 
year, and I think you will agree that after 
taking into account the effects of increased 
taxation, wages, and the cost of materials, 
the results which have been submitted are 
satisfactory. In comparison with previous 
years our profit per barrel is lower after 
taking into account payments for duty and 
increased costs, but this position .is fortu- 
nately to a large extent offset by the rapidity 
of the turnover. The net profit on one barrel 
of beer.is small. 


The total amount paid by the company 
during the financial year under review for 
beer, spirit and licence duty and taxation 
amounted to more than 34 million pounds, 


representing approximately fourteen times 
the net profit. 





To what do we attribute our own suc- 
cess ? Chiefly to the excellent quality of our 
beers served in first-class establishments on 
which in recent years very large sums have 
been expended, and of which your board and 
the stockholders may be justly proud. Our 
“Blue Label” bottled beer has acquired a 
reputation second to none in the areas 
covered by our business. 


The profit from trading is £753,490, an 
increase on last year of £14,536. The net 
profit is £255,132. The directors recommend 
the payment of a final dividend and bonus 
on the ordinary stock, which makes 20 per 
cent and a bonus of 3 per cent for the year. 


The report was adopted. 


ROCK INVESTMENT 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


SUBSTANTIAL PROGRESS 


The thirty-third annual general meeting of 
the Rock Investment: Company, Limited, 
was held on June 12th in London, Mr C. W. 
Black, MP, the chairman, presiding. 


The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement for the year 1951:— 


Substantial progress has been made in the 
re-establishment of the fortunes of your com- 
pany. In the balance sheet as at December 
31, 1950, there were investments (marketable) 
of a market value of £5,592, and other invest- 
ments (unmarketable) against which a note 
appeared that “in the opinion of the directors 
very little value attaches to these invest- 
ments,” The whole of these remaining invest- 
ments have been sold. 


The purchase of the Oak Propétry Com- 
pany, Limited, has been completed and we 
have acquired at a price of 18s. per share the 
whole of the 54 per cent cumulative pre- 
ference shares of £1 each. 


The group of companies now own freehold 
properties of a value of £389,698, and lease- 
hold properties of a value of £199,716, making 
a total property holding £589,414. The 
sroperties are nearly all situate in the Greater 

ondon area and consist in the main of 
shops (mostly with living atcommiodation 
over) in good class retail trading positions, 
in many cases let to leading multiple con- 


’ 


é 


cerns, and blocks of moderately rented flats. 
The shops are in many cases let on leases at 
prewar rents and in course of time these 
leases will be renewed at rentals more appro- 
priate to values prevailing today: These 
properties are virtually all rent producing and 
are showing a satisfactory return. 

For the future our intention is to develop 
the companies which we control, and to take 
any opportunities that may occur of acquiring 
control of other companies. 


The report was adopted, 





VAB PRODUCTS LIMITE 


The fifteenth annual general meeting of 
Vab Products Limited was held on June Iith 
in London. 


Mr IL. Lieyd, AMMTAE, FCS, MiInstBE 
(who presided in the absence, through indis- 
position, of the chairman, Mr J. E. Hodgkin, 
MIEE, MIMB), in the course of his speech, 
said : 

It gives me great pleasure to report a year 
of progress. The results give cause for. satis- 
faction in view of the difficulties which were’ 
encountered during the year in shortages of 
raw materials, which seriously affected some 
of our subsidiaries. 


The trading profit amounted to £82,482 
as compared with £86,705. I am sure you will 
agree that this is an excellent achievement. 


The importance of exports having now been 
realised for the survival of the country, I feel 
sure that our Goverriment and those of the 
other nations in the British Commonwealth 
will do all they can to have the present restric- 
tions minimised, and as conditions improve 
our agents abroad will be enabled to place 
larger orders and co-operate with us to extend 
our markets. 


In spite of keen competition and lower 
prices we have been able to maintain the 
quality of our praducts and we believe that 
we are getting our fair share of business under 
present conditions. 


The report was adopted and the ordinary 
dividend distribution of 20 per cent for the 
year was approved. 


MILFORD STEAM 
TRAWLING COMPANY 


The annual general meeting of the Milford 
Steam Trawling Company, Limited, was 
held on Tune llth at the Great Western 
Royal Hotel, Paddington, London, Mr J. M. 
Whittington (the chairman) presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement:— 


The accounts for this year show a great 
improvement over those of either of the two 
previous years. The net. result is that 
£10,000 has been added to general reserve 
and nearly £3,000 to the balance at profit 
and loss account. This practically makes 
good the depletion of those funds caused by 
last year’s loss. 


REPLY TO DEAR FISH COMPLAINT 


Just as last year’s improvement in demand 
was due to the ceiling established on food 
subsidies, so the ‘recent Budget should go 
further to put fish in a competitive position. 
The cry that “fish is dear” has been heard 
too long. If meat, cheese, and eggs, to say 
nothing of bread and ‘butter, are priced in 
the shops at their full cost, fish will look 
cheap. Indeed, judging by what is necessary 
to maintain a healthy fishing fleet, it may be 
said that fish is already too cheap. Unfor- 
tunately there can be few industries about 
which the public are so ill informed, and 
there is a deep-foored suspicion that some-_ 
how they are being “ done.” Trawler owners 
are widely believed to be exploiting the public 
by overcharging and even by organising 





interest rates have tended to harden. 
Government 
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shortages. Since all fish is sold a: ;} 
by auction, owners have no chance a: 
in the long Tun by what 


prices ; they are fixed 
the housewife thinks she ought to pay 3, of 
this the trawler owner receives abou: 
third. Landings from certain waters | 
the past been restricted by laying-up schemes 
when matkets were hopelessly over supp! ied - 
but laying-up is at any time a disaster fo, 
ownets and no one can make money o1: of 
it. All experience shows that times of sca;<ity 
and high prices are bad times for owner: [f 
you have not caught the fish, it does 
matter what the price is, you lose mone, 
But* we can take comfort from the fac: 
that whatever the outcry, the weight of ish 
landed in England and Wales increased last 
year by 124 per cent and the value pe: Jb 
from 4.8d. to 5.68d. The competitive ~osi- 
tion of fish is therefore sound and is likely 
to become stronger as the prices of subsidised 
foods rise further. 


The report was adopted. 
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THE NATIONAL BANK OF 
NEW ZEALAND 


PERIOD OF EXCEPTIONAL 
CONDITIONS 


The annual general meeting of The 
National Bank of New Zealand, Limited, will 
be held on July 3rd in London. 


The following are extracts from the circu- 
lated statement by the chairman, Sir Sydney 
Parkes, CBE: — 


The year ended March 31, 1952, for which 
the accounts are now submitted, covers 2 
period of unusual economic and industrial 
conditions in ~New Zealand. It is only 
necessary to mention the waterfront strike, 
which so seriously impeded the movement 
of ships, the phenomenal fall in the price of 
wool and the excessive imports following 
the relaxation of restrictions for you to 
realise the impact these things must have 
had ‘on our figures. While we are able to 
put before you a satisfactory profit position 
for the year, the increase in the totals of 
our balance sheet is largely’ due to these 
special. influences. 


On examining the balance sheet you will 
find that deposits and current accoun's at 
£59,180,000 show an increase of £9,216,000 
Bills payable and other liabilities remain 
about the same as the previous year. On 
the assets side our liquid assets stand al 
£23,120,000, while advances at £43,425,10 
show an increase of £11,738,000, which 1s 
attributable to some of the reasons [ jive 
stated, 


The net profit after provision for taxacon 
is £244,015, an increase of £39,101. The 
directors recommend a final divider!’ o% 
5 per cent, less United Kingdom income 11x 
at 9s. 6d. in the £, thus raising the ‘oll 
dividend to 8 cent. 


Apart altogether from the exceptional <on- 
ditions 1 have named, there has been ano'lict 
ana increase in the bank’s business to ‘ie 

inion. This has been memipenied by the 
opening of many new accounts, and a grevler 
volume of transactions handled in all depirt- 
ments. , 

As a result of the general ogee posit 7 
mioney for capital purposes has become much 
harder to obtain, either for investmen' if 
share issues or for placing on morte2s°, - 

ne 

has, however, announced that it 

will not increase the maximum ratc> allowed 
in the categories of interest subject to contro’ 
These include bank overdraft rates, the rics 
for posits in savings banks and building 
societies, and the rates allowed for new ‘st 
of Seances or preference shares (0 public 
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South America 


With our own branches in 19 important Central and 

South America cities, and correspondents throughout 

South America, we are well equipped to serve British 

traders interested in Latin American markets. Corres- 
pondents the world over. 


London Offices— 
6 Lothbury, E.C.2. B. Strath, Mer. 


2-4 Cockspur Street, S.W.1. R. B. Murray, Mer. 


THE ROYAL BANK 
OF CANADA 


Head Office, Montreal 
Offices in New York & Paris 


Incorporated in Canada in 1869 with Limited Liability. 


Over 750 branches in 
Canada, the West Indies, 
Central& South America 





THE UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER 
A eations are invited for research posts in GOVERNMENT, 


SOCIAL ADMINISTRATION, and es AND SOCIAL 
STATISTICS, There are three grades: Grade £500-£1,100 per 
an Grade Il, £450-£500 per annum; Grade fit, £350-£400 per 


ant ! Applications should be sent not later than July 21, 1952, to 
the Registrar, the University, Manchester, 13, from whom further 
particulars and forms of application may be obtained. 


CROWN AGENTS FOR THE COLONIES — 


I NOMIC AND MARKETING OFFICER required by the Govern- 
ment of Uganda for the Department of Commerce for one tour of 
2: to 3 years with prospect of rmanency. Salary according to 
age and experience in the scale £687 rising to £1,390 a year (including 
allowances) Outfit allowance £30, Free passages ‘for the officer 

and assistance towards the cost of children’s passages, 

leave on full salary. Candidates under 30 years of age 

f be of good education and preferably = a knowledge of 

commercial praetice or agricultural marketing. A University degree 
would be an advantage. 

‘ at once by letter, stating age, full names in block letters, 
4 ill particulars of qualifications and experience, and mentioning 
th per to the Crown Agents for the Colonies, 4, Millbank, London, 
juoting on letter M.29085.C. The Crown Agents cannot under- 

acknowledge. all applications and will communicate only with 
nts selected for further consideration. 


MANAGEMENT STUDIES. 


College of Commerce, Bristol, announces a new course com- 
mencing in September for graduates and those of similar age. 


I pectus showing its particular features obtainable from St. 
ge's Road, Bristol, 


( ‘HA \RTERED or Incorporated “Accountant required immediately for 

sressive Public Company in London, as Secretary and Chief 
ti int. Industrial experience essential. -Age 30-40 years. Com- 
Inning salary about £1,500, Excellent prospects of advancement 

her administrative levels, —Applications, giving details of age, 
on, qualifications, experience and salaries, should be sent to 
mn Morrow and Co., Box No. 001, 59 New Cavendish Street, 


Ge 





ui - ERNMENT ACTUARY’ DEPARTMENT: ACTUARIAL 
: APPOINTMENTS. The vil Service Commissioners invite 
épplications for about 3 pensionable ts in the grade of Actuarial 
Assistant. Candidates, if not alréa Fellows of the Institute of 


ctuaries or of the Faculty of preiarien. must have reached an 
dvanced stage (eqtivalent approximately to Associateship of the 
tute) in the examinations of those bodies. The inclusive salary 
“Je for fully-qualified male officers in this. grade is £597 to £933, 
Starting salary increased by about £26 for éac 7 since attaining 
wship. (The commencing salary of a candidate not yet fully 
lified would depend on his age at appointment; he would be 
I on on the above scale immediately on obtainin his Fellowship.) 
Condidates should preferably be under age 30 on July 1, 1952.—Full 
p ulars and application forms from the Secretary, Civil Service 
Commission, 6 Burhngton-Gardens, London, W.1, quoting No, 4146/52. 
Completed application forms must be returned by June 20, 1952. 
( UALIFIED ACCOUNTANT, Cost Accountant, Secretary, 


© Economist (34), just completing five years’ practice as consultant 


‘. gain valuable experience industrial management, seeks responsible 
post. Adviser or assistant to technically trained Managing Director 
Suitable, Present income £1,500, but reduction accepted for post 
capable of development through own effort.—Box 954. 


A HIRE PURCHASE FINANCE COMPANY, acting in conjunction 
sa. with a erg firm of Gas Cooker Distributors, REQUIRES ADDI- 
zs IN! AL BILL DISCOUNTING FACILITIES to the extent of 
)).000-£300,000 per annum, in monthly units, Bills of Exchange are 
‘ully covered by collateral securities and are guaranteed. The dis- 
ounti ing charge is equivalent to a simple interest rate of 12.48 per 
oe pe . annum, Particulars from the Company's Accountants.— 

LONDON firm of Mechanical Engineers require the services of 
~* & statistician. Preference will be given to a young man 


> : just 
qualia rsity with a suitable degree.—Reply, “Box 966, giving 
Much experience modern selling, advertising, 


Po NG Executive. 
re irketing and uction methods— 
yo is m front : rome ational anywhere tn. Wwe itintaoon 
Ou nae ing Oakes ieee £1 ‘0b ee aan annum. Languages.-—Box 970. 
Y : G BU B.Sc. (Eeon.), Public School, 
~anguages, seeks job. Ofters ‘please.—Box 965. 
db Gow eats ee 
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THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI 
BANKING CORPORATION 


in the Coloty of Hong Kong) 
The Liability of Membere So te the extent and in manner preseribed by Ordinance No, 6 
of 1929 of the Colony. 


CAPITAL ISSUED AND FULLY PAID UP - - - - $20,000,000 
RESERVE FUNDS STERLING . . . - . - «- £6,000,000 
RESERVE LIABILITY OF MEMBERS - . - - - $20,000,009 


Head Office: HONG KONG 
CHAIRMAN AND CHIEF MANAGER: HON. SIR ARTHUR MORSE, C.8.E. 
London Office: 9, Sracocharch re, 


€. 
Londen Managers oa Gray, MOA aliace. H, A. Mabey, O.B.B. 


BRANCHES. 

BURMA CHINA (Con. iNDIA MALATA (Con.) N. BORNEO (Con) 
Rangoon Shanghai Bombay Johore Bahru Kuala Beiait 
CEYLON *Swatow Koala Lumpw 

Cojombo *Tientein INDO-CHINA Tawan 
OBINA *Tsingtao Haiphong Muar PHILIPPINES 
*Amoy DJAWA (JAVA) Saigon Penang Dolo 

*Canton Djakarta JAPAN Manila 

*Chefoo Surabaja Kobe Singapore SIAM 

*Daireo BUROPE Osaka (Orchard Road) Bangk 

*Foochow Tokyo Sungei Patan) UNITED 
*Hankow Lyous ¥ Teluk Anson KINGDOM 
*Harbin BONG KONG MALAYA NORTH ° Londen 
*Moukden Hong Kong Cameron BORNEO . USA. 

“Nanking Kowloon Brunei Town New York 
*Peking Mongkok Ipoh . Fraociseo 

*Branches at present not operating. 
BANKING ere § OF EVERY KIND TRANSACTED 

A comprehensive service as Trustees and Executors « also undertaken by the Bank’s Traste: 
Companies in 


LONDON SINGAPORE 


B. W. BLYDENSTEIN & CO. 


Established 1858 





BANKERS 





We specialise in all financial transactions with 
The Netherlands 


54,55 & 56, THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, E.C.2 


CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY COMPANY—(Incorporated in 
Canada with Limited Liability——-DIVIDEND NOTICE—ORDINARY 
CAPITAL STOCK—At a meeting of the Board of Directors held 
today, a dividend of seventy-five cents per share on the Ordinary 
Capital Stock was declared: in respect of the year 1952 yable in 
Canadian funds on August 1, 1952, to shareholders of record at 3 p.m. 
on June 24, 1952, Of this dividend, twenty-five cents is attributable 
to railway earnings and fifty cents to other income. By order of the 
Board, FREDERICK BRAMLEY, perry... Montreal, June 10. 1952. 

CANADIAN PACIFIC. RAILWAY COMPANY—(Incorporaied in 
Canada with Limited Liability-DIVIDEND NOTICE—PREFER- 
ENCE STOCK—At a meeting of the Board of Directors held today 
a dividend of Two per cent on the Preference Stock in respect of 
the year 1952 was declared yable on August 1, 1952, to stockholders 
of record. at 3 p.m. on June 27, 1952. By order of the Board, 
FREDERICK BRAMLEY, Secretary. Montreal, June 10, 1952. 








STATISTICAL SERVICE FOR THE SMALL FIRM 
aden Wpaieentin and research by graduate team of statisticians. 
tallation of routine sales, production, etc., recording methods, 
Moderate fees for periodic supervision.—Box 971. 


VENING student taking Inter Economics wants several coaching 
a late June pref. Kensington-Richmond area. State fee. 


pee SCOTTISH HOLIDAY that will send you home really rested, 
really fit, is at Major Fullerton Carnegie’s Stronvar House Hotel. 
Wonderful food. (home farm), country house comfort. Ideal for 
children. 18,000 private acres of woods, lochs, moors and mountains 
in the heart of Rob Roy’s country. Own boating, snate, fishing, 
shooting, stalking. Overnight London.—Write, Major B. Carnegie, 
‘* Stronvar,’’ Balquhidder, Perthshire. 

HARTERED or Incorporated Accountant required immediately 

for progressive company in the West Coun@éry, as Secretary and 
Chief Accountant. Age 30 to 40 years. Commencing salary about 
£1,250.—Applications, giving details of age, education, qualifications, 
experience and salaries, should be sént to Robson, Morrow & Co., 
59 New Cavendish Street, London, 





A Metropolitan College Modern Postal Course is the moat efficient, in nak enamediak, and the most 
means of tor the General Certificate of Education examinations: B.Sc. Econ. 


London University Degrees. Civil Service, Lecal and Commecial 


aim expert owt tition for Prim, Beam, and feasiona! exams., in Accountancy, 
Sales Management, &c., ee aoe seen practical (non-exam.) ‘courses ip 


More than Ww. SUCCESSES. 
ona PosT- wan EXAM. ding library. Moderate tees, payabie 
oy 


_ ite aday or promectan sent FREE on reqoe. mentioning extm. or rabies which crested 
‘oe 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE 


(@9/2), ST. ALBANS o call 30 Queen Victor‘a 31, London, ECA. 
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Plant in operation on the site of the new power station at Drakelow. 


McAlpines are the most highly mechanized firm in 
the Industry today. The total plant used~ averages 
16 H.P. per man, and reaches a peak of 53 H.P. on 
some contracts. This means speed with efficiency 


| at the lowest possible- cost. 


SIR ROBERT 


McALPINE 


& SONS 


7 come 
A ARPT AEP PAS Eee 


Civil Engineering & Building Contractors 


80 PARK LANE - LONDON ° W:r 


AREA OFFICES IN SOUTH WALES, MIDLANDS, TYNESIDE & SCOTLAND 


